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I.—‘** THE MOTLEY LETTER.” * 
By Henry B. Dawson. 


Morrisanta, WEsTCHESTER Co., N. Y. 
July 5th, 1861. 
Joun Loruror Motiery, LL.D., D.C.L., &c. 


Sm: Grave responsibilities rest upon all who 
assume the duties of public instructors ; 


especially, much is expected. 
the advent of atruly great mind among those 
who have undertaken to lead and direct the 
sentiment of a People or to instruct an enguir- 
ing world has always been hailed with peculiar 


delight; and vou may judge, therefrom, with | 


what satisfaction your countrymen learned that 
you had undertaken to direct the wayward senti- 
ment of the people of Great Britain, through 
the columns of The Times—the intelligence, as 
it sped from city to city and from State to 
State, adding fresh wreaths to your bays and 
increasing the volume of applause, to your 
honor, which had already swept from Conti- 
nent to Continent and filled two hemispheres 
with your renown. * 


* This letter was mainly written in a sick-room to which | 


its author was confined, during several weeks, in 1861, by a 
violent attack of inflammation of the lungs—the subse- 
quent additions, made immediately after his- recovery, 
being confined to a few authorities and to some details, in 
one portion of the narrative, Which his own liorary had not 
enabled him to introduce into the original rough draft. 


personal friend of its author; and, by that gentleman’s ad- 
vice, because of the prevailing temper of the times and of 
the misconstruction which would probably be placed on the 
author's motives in writing it, by those who were then in- 
terested in suppressing the facts which it would present to 


its readers, it was laid aside, among other historical papers | 


from the same pen, soon to be forgotten. 

It pleased Mr. John Jay, however, very soon afterwards, 
to invite the attention of the world to the existance of this 
unpublished and, almost, unread letter, concerning the 


purpose of which he had seen a passing allusion in a | 


comes published 7 Mr. J. 8S. Wright, and to contrive 
rom that allusion a charge against its author -f treason 
and one of conspiracy for the purpose of overthrowing 
the constitutional Government of the United States— 
the distinguished jurist of New York, Hon. Charles 
O’Conor, and other eminent gentlemen, in Europe and 
America, being specifically referred to as his confederates 
in the alleged wrong-doing. 

From these repeated accusations of its author, wide- 
spread over the country, by Mr. Jay; from the vindica- 
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| notwithstanding, no one, beside the personal 
It was read or shown, when completed, to an intimate | 
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ment which was experienced, by many, when the 
mails brought the letter through which you had 
endeavored to direct the intelligence of Europe, 
when it was seen that you had disregarded the 
authenticated history of the United States, in your 
illustrations, and had cited, as your data, facts 


| which (if they had ever occurred) had never found 
and | 
from those unto whom much has been given, | 


For this reason, | 


a recording hand to give them a place in the 
annals of your country ; when it was seen that 
the fidelity and laborious research with which, 
it was said, you had examined the history of 
the Dutch, had not been extended to your 
examination of the history of the United States ; 
and when it was seen, also, that the same 
truthfulness which, it is said, characterize 
your former historical works had not been 
made, ilso, the characteristic of your last. 


The disappointment of your more careful 


| readers, to which I have referred, has not been 


diminished, either in volume or character, by 
the recoliection that our country has a history, 
which is as trustworthy, as consistent, and as 


tion of his character and conduct, which the former 
made, in his own behalf, both through the public press and 
the Courts of the State of New York; from the generous 
sympathy which the great public has not ceased to extend 
to its author, from the date of the publication of his vindi- 
cation, until now; from the successive Judgments which, 
one after another, three Cistinct Courts—after elaborate 


| argument, in Mr. Jay’s behalf, by eminent Counsel—have 
| pronounced against the veteran accuser; and from other 


causes, originating in that controversy, “‘ Tux Moriey Ler- 
“rer ” has become famous, throughout the United States; 
riend of its 
author, by whose advice it was originally withheld from 
publication, and the Counsel by whom his actions against 


| his reckless accuser have been so admirably and triumph- 
| antly carried through the Courts, has yet seen more than 
| email and detached portions of it. 


The occasion has now passed which induced the author 
of this lettcr, as soon as it was written, to throw it aside; 
and itis deemed to be no longer either unsafe or unwise 


| to exhibit the harmless paper on which was founded one of 


the most serious accusations of conspiracy and treason 
which the public and the bench have ever listened to. It 
is submitted to the world, therefore, through Tux Htstort- 
OAL MaGaztne, in the form and terms of the completed 
draft, without alteration, or addition, or material abbre- 
viation—in one case. where some statements were repeat- 
ed, in that draft, the repetition has been omw.iiod in 
this copy—and its author continues to wish his ingenious 
accuser and those who moe oy with him, much joy 
over the treason which they shall be able to find in it. 

The foot-notes which accompany the letter, formed no 
portion of the original draft, against which alone Mr. Jay 
directed his comments. .* 
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honorable as is that of any other country, cither 
of ancient or of modern times; that you were 
not, therefore, obliged to shift among the 
uncertain mysteries and positive falsehoods 
which surround the earlier annals of European 
countries; and that your countrymen have no 
occasion to resort to questionable authorities to 
sustain the present or any other contest in 
which they are now, or may have been, hercto- 
fore, engaged. 

In your letter to the London Times, to 
which the preceding remarks are intended to 
apply, you have asserted, 

I. That ‘the thirteen rebel Provinces, after- 
“wards the thirteen vriginal independent States 
‘Sof America, had been united to each other, 
‘during the Revolutionary War, by Articles of 
** Confederacy ;” and that ‘‘ the League or Trea- 
“*ty, thus drawn up, was ratified, not by THE 
‘*Propie of the States, but by the State Gov- 
** ernments—the Legislative and Executive bodies, 
‘namely, in their corporate capacity,”—Page 6. 

In this you are entirely correct; and you are 
equally correct when, from these circumstances, 
you prove to your readers that the United 
States, at that time, was ‘‘a League of petty 
** Sovereignties.”—(Page 6.) “The people of 
‘*the whole land, in their aggregate capacity,” 
had not, at that time, voted for or against the 
Federal code, or Articles of Confederation, 
nor were they expected to vote on it, nor to 
decide on any of its features, except through 
the media of their State Governments—“ the 
‘**Legislative and Executive bodies, namely, in 
** their corporate capacity °—by whom, however, 
it was assented to, in the name of the People 
of the several States;* and the United States 


* It may be well for you to bear in mind that, when the 
several State Governmenis ratified the Articles of Confed- 
eration, and thereby formed the “League of helpless, 
** petty Sovereignties ’ of which you speak, they acted as 
much in behalf of “ the People” of the several States, as 
such, and as much in the name of “ the People ” of those 
States, as such. as, years afterwards, the several State Con- 
ventions did, when those same States, through those sever- 
al Conventions, ratifled the Constitution under which we 
now live. If, therefore, “‘the People’ of the several 
States, in the one case, did not, necessarily, form a Nation 
by reason of its action through an authorized Agency, 
instead of directly; might it not also be possible, years 
afterwards, for the same “ People,” acting witain the 
same States as before, by a similar line of action—chang- 
ing only the agencies through whom they severally con- 
veyed the expressions of their several wills—also, not to 
form a WVation, a second time? And was it not possible for 
those several “ Peoples,” by a similar process, to organize, 
a second time, a ‘‘ League of petty Soverelgnties,” less 
helpless than the last ? 

hat I may not be misunderstood, let me invite your 
attention to the instraments through which your State, 
Massachusetts, gave her assent to both the Federal Cons'i- 
tutions—that of 1781 and that of 1789—and to ask you 
what in those papers—the only bonds of her Union—makes 
Massachusetis less “a petty Sovereignty,” at this time, 
than, under the Confederation, she was in 1783? 


RatirrcatTion oF THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION, BY THE 
Geyegat Court, Maron 10, 1778. 


* We, therefore, the Council and House of Representa- 
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were, therefore, necessarily, what you have 
properly styled it, ‘‘a League of petty Sover- 
**eignties.” 

I will not ask you to reconcile yourself with 
yourself, in your positive denial—within a few 
lines from your deliberate use of the word, in 
its widest meaning—of the force of the term 
‘* sovereign,” when applied to the States of the 
** League” to which yon have referred. I desire, 
however, to record my belief that you err, when 
you remark—after your candid admission, just re- 
ferred to—that, ‘‘ in the Declaration of Independ- 
‘* ence, the Provinces declared themselves ‘ free 
‘*** and independent States,’ but the men of those 
‘*days knew that the word ‘sovereign’ was a 
“ term of feudal origin ; that, when their connec- 
**tion with a time-honored feudal monarchy was 
‘“ abruptly severed, the word ‘ sovereign’ had NO 
“meaning for us” (Page 8), referring you, for 
one of the reasons of my dissent, to the second 
Article of the Confederation—‘ Hach State 
‘* retains * its sovereignty, freedom, and independ- 
* ence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right, 
** which is not, by this Confederation, expressly 
**delegated to the United States, in Congress 
** assembled ’—which shows that, as recently as 
March 1, 1781, ‘‘the men of those days” not 
only used the word ** sovereignty ” but they had, 
also, a meaning for it which is entirely differ- 
ent from that which you have supposed. 

II. That ‘‘the Continental Congress, which was 


“tives of this State, in General Court assembled, Do, rw 
‘*THE NAME AND IN BEIALF OF THE GOOD PEOPLE OF THIS 
“ Sratg, instruct you their Delegates to subscribe said 
* Articles of Confederation and Pernctual Union, as they 
** were recommended by Congress ” &c. 


RatTiFtcaTion oF THR ConstituTION ror Tur UnitEp StaTm, 
by THE State, 1n Convention, Feuuvary 6, 1788. 

* In Convention of the Delegates of the People of the 
“ Commonwealth of Massachusetts, February 6, 1788. 

“ The Convention having impartially discussed, and fully 
** considered the Constitution ror the United States of 
** America, and submitted to us by a Resolution of the Gen- 
‘feral Court of the said Commonwealth, passed the 25th 
“day of October last past, and acknowledging with grate- 
* ful hearts, * * Do, IN THE NAME AND BEDALF OF THE PEO- 
“pie or THE COMMONWEALTH OF Massacuusetts, assent to 
** and ratify the said Constitution ror the United States of 
* America.” 


* It is not clear how “ each State ” could “ retain ” that 
which, if Mr. Motley was correct, it never possessed; nor 
is it very clear how the retained ‘* sovereignty ” of the sev- 
eral States could have produced all that alleged mischief 
in the Confederacy, prior to the establishment of the Con- 
stitution for the United States, in 1789. which he has so 
eloquently described, in another part of his letter to 7’he 
T'imes, if, as he also pretends, that “ word ‘ sovereignty ’ 
* had no meaning for us.” 

Mr. Motley must determine in which of the two portions 
of his letter—that wherein he denied the power, if not the 
existence, in the States, of any * sovereignty ” which they 
8 ecifically retained; or that wherein he attributed to 
that reserved ‘‘ sovereignty” the production of all the an- 
archy and ill-success which, he said, attended the Confed- 
eracy, from 1781 until 1789—he most sacrificed the truth to 

artisanship; unless he shall prefer to admit—which would 

e nearest the truth—that he was a swift witness in behalf 
of falsehood, in doth the portions of his letter to which we 
have referred. 
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“6 the central administrative Board, during this 
‘* epoch, was a Diet of Envoys from sovereign 
** States. It had no power to act on individuals. 
“Tt could not command the States. It could 
** move only by requisitions and recommendations. 
** Tts functions were essentially diplomatic, like 
“those of the States-General of the old Dutch 
*© Republic, like those of the modern Germanic 
“« Confederation.” —FPuge 6. 

In some portions of this, I regret to say, I am 
constrained to differ from you; and you will 
pardon me while I look back to the acts of ‘‘ the 
**men of those days,” in order to ascertain which 
of us is correct in his conclusions. 

An Envoy, in the era of the Revolutionary War, 
as he still is, was purely an Hzecutive officer, 
whose acts possessed no binding force beyond 
the letter of his credentials, or until they were 
approved and ratified by the Goverment or 
authority which sent him forth: while, on the 
other hand, the Delegates of the several States, 
in the Federal Congress, were nothing more than 
simple citizens until the majority of the several 
delegations from a majority of the States had 
legally assembled in the Federal Hall, when THe 
Srares—not the Delegates, or Envoys, as you 
style them—and the States only, by their accred- 
ited Delegates, possessed Legislative . powers, 
without, as you have admitted elsewhere, 
possessing any Hzecutive authority, worth notic- 
ing. 

Again, the United States, in Congress assem- 
bled, by virtue of the Articles of Confederation, 
which you treat so disrespectfully, possessed 
“*the sole and exclusive right and power” 
(Art. TX) to determine on Peace and War; of 
sending to or receiving from other countries, 
Ambassadors or Envoys; of concluding Trea- 
ties and making Alliances with foreign Nations ; 
of adjudicating prizes; of granting letters of 
marque and reprisal, in times of peace; of or- 
ganizing Courts for the trial of pirates and 
felons, for crimes committed on the high seas ; 
and of deciding, as a Court of rina appeal, 
any dispute which then existed, or which might 
thereafter arise, between two or more States of 
the League. The Congress of the United 
States also possessed ‘‘the sole and exclusive 
“right and power” of regulating the alloy and 
value of coin to be struck, either: by its own 
authority (to do which it was vested with full, 
but not sole, powers) or by the several States; 
of fixing the standard of weights and meas- 
ures; of regulating the trade, and managing 
all the affairs, with the Indians, not members 
of any of the States; of establishing and reg- 
ulating post-vflices and post-roads, and of 
exacting postage ; of appointing all officers of 
the Army, except Regimental officers, and all 
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making rules for the government of both arms 
of the service, in every respect.—(Articles of 
Confederation, Art. IX.) All these powers were 
vested ‘* solely and exclusively” in the Congress 
of the United States; and every State pledged 
itself to abide by the determination of that 
Congress, on all questions which, by the terms 
of that Confederation, were or might be sub- 
mi'ted to the Congress. —(Articles of Confeder- 
ation, Art. XTI1.) ‘The Articles of Cunfeder- 
ation, with the unanimous approval of every 
party concerned, declared that every part of 
them should ‘* be inviolably observed” by every 
State; ‘‘and that the union should be perpetu- 
‘*al.”’—Articles of Confederation, Article XIII. 


If you will compare the above provisions 
with those of the Constitution for the United 
States, (Art. I. See. VIII) you will find that, 
in some very essential features, the Congress, 
under the Articles of Confederation, possessed 
greater powers than it now possesses, as, for 
instance, in being, then, ‘‘ the sole and exclusive ” 
arbiter between the States, when disputes arose 
between them, on any subject whatever; while 
the right of the Congress, at that time, to ap- 
point all the officers of State troops employed 
in the Federal service, except the Regimental 
Officers, affurded a greater control of the Sword 
than is now possessed by the President or the 
Congress, under the Constitution. 


I desire, also, to ask, if, with such extensive 
powers thus vested in the Congress of the 
United States, under the provisions of the Con- 
federation, you were justitied in saying of that 
Congress, especially, ‘‘it could move only by 
* requisitions and recommendations ;” and, if, 
with the Articles of Confederation before you, 
you have correctly stated that ‘* the functions” 
of that Congress ‘* were essentially diplomatic ?” 

Ill. That ‘‘ when the War had ceased, when 
‘*our independence had been acknowledged, in 
“1783, we sank rapidly into a condition of 
‘*utter impotence, imbecility, anarchy,” (Pages 
6, 7) that ‘* the absence of law, order, and securi- 
‘*ty for life and property was as absolute as 
“could be well conceived, in a civilized land.” 
—Page 26. 

If my reading of American history has served 
any good purpose, I trust that I may be enab- 
led to show that, in thus declaring that they 
were incapable of self-government during a 
time of peace, and for so short a period as four 
years, you have not done justice to the men who 
gained our independence, to the grext political 
principles which they proclaimed, nor to the Guv- 
ernment which they had in-tituted, while they 
were still struggling with the enemy. 

As I cannot occupy the space which would be 


officers of the Navy, of every grade; and of | required, were Ito trace the operations of the 
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inhabitants of each State, separately,* I will 


content myself, and I trust you will be satisfied, | 


by a reference to the condition of New York— 
at that time a State of some importance ; at the 
present time not less entitled to your respect. 


In his Message to the Legislature, delivered | 


December 9th, 1783—two weeks after the eaemy 
had left the State—Governor George Clinton 


* As Mr. Motley is a Massachusetts-man, and as that 
State is assumed to be a model Commonwealth in all that 
is patriotic and self-sacrificing for the common weal, it may 
not be improper for me toinvite the attention of that 
gentleman to the records of Massachusetts, in order to 
illustrate my meaning in thus contradicting him, and my 
reasons for doing so. 

The Confederation was signed and went into effect on 
the first of March, 1781; d the Resolves of the General 
Court, * * * Begun and held at Boston, in the County 
of Suffolk, on Wednesday the Twenty-Fifth Day of Oc- 
tober, Anno Domini, 1780, and those of the Second Session 
of that body, extending from the fourth of Janua 


concerning the internal condition of Massachusetts—cer- 
tainly none concerning the existence of any such disorder 
in that State, at that time, as Mr. Moiley has described. 

On the thirtieth of May, 1731, a new General Court was 
convened at Boston; and the published volume of the 
Resolves of that body is as silent as the last, on all matters 
concerning the aliezed disorder, anarchy, and insecurity 
for property and life, at that time, of which Mr. Motley 
has written. 

On the twenty-ninth of May, 1782, another General Court 


assembled at Boston; and the published volume of its | 


Resolves afford no evidence whatever of any unusual disre- 


gard of the laws, by the citizens of that State, nor of any | 


unusual danger to either life or property, within its 

On the twenty-eighth of May, 1783, another 
Court met at Boston, the published Pesolves of wt 
wholly silent concerning the local disorders. if any such 
really existed, which Mr. Motley has described. 

On the twenty-fifth of May, 1784, another General Court 
was assemliiled; and, on the twenty-eighth of the same 
month,Governor Hancock delivered the usual Speech to that 
body—the earliest of the series, between 1781 and 1800, which 
{ have found—but nothing is seen in that Speech which in- 
dicates any disorder, insecurity, or anarchy, within 
chusetts, at that period. He manifested an earnest desire 
** that this State will not be the last in adopting ench 
** measures as shall support our credit abroa i 
“ish the foreign and domestic debt;" he told tl 
*“punctifous regard to our engagements as a nation is 
‘absolutely necessary to the support of our credit, and a 
** strict attention to the law of nations, together with a 
“body of good laws, executed with justice and energy, 
“cannot fail to support our freedom and render us a 


borde 
reneral 


Massa- 


“happy people; ’’ he alluded to the fact that “ the people | 


“feel the necessary taxes so heavy upon them;” but not 
asingle word was said, either in the Speech orin any of 
the /’esolves, of any disorders, cr want of safety to person 
or property, or anarchy, in any ps 
of the House of Representatives, 1784, pp. 15, 16. 

On the twenty-fifth cf May, 1785, another General Court 
was assembled at Boston: and, on the the thirty-first of 
that month, Governor Bowdoin delivered the usual Speech 
—the second of the series, between 1781 and 1800, which I 
have found. In that Speech, the Governor alluded, kindly, 
to the “ patriotism ” of the citizens; to the duties imposed 
by “our constitution of government,” and his entire will- 
ingness to discharge those constitutional duties; to the 
displeasure “‘of the good people of the Commonwealth,” 
at ‘any infringements made upon, or any measures pro- 
“‘pored or taken, that have a tendency to subvert,” the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth; to the extravagant 
importation and use of foreign manufactures, and the con- 
sequent large balance against the State; to the scarcity of 
money, because of the exportation of it, to meet the debts 
resuiting from the extravagance referred to: to the “‘ means 
‘‘of remittance at present in our power,” for the satisfac- 
tion of their trade balances, abroad ; and, very significantly, 


until | 
the nineteenth of May, 1781. present no evidence, whatever, | 


rt of the State.—/Journal | 
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| remarced : “Permit me to number with the 
** pleasing Events which call for our Praise, the 
| ** Attention of those Patriots, both Citizens and 
** Soldiers, who have returned to this City, to the 
‘¢ Honor and Dignity of Government. By their 
‘* Obedience to the Laws, and their Care to Pre- 
‘**serve Peace and good Order, they have Disap- 
** pointed the Wishes of our Enemies, and con- 


ijn this connection, he says of “these means,” they 

“ been greatly lessened by the war,” but ** ant GRADUALLY 
“ pNLARGING,” although they could not ‘soon increase to 
‘their former amplitude, so long as Britain and other 
“nations continue the commercial systems they have 


* adopted since the war’”—an item of Information, by the 
way, which Governor Bowdoin was very poorly qualitied to 
wriie about, if we may judge from 
sent to the House, ten days later, i 
hi 


1 Messag he 


ich he acknowledge: 


wl 7 
s ignorance of the subject of 
1d solicits the means for informing 
it.* Nota single word was utter 
to, which indicates any lawlessness within the State or ¢ 
want of safety, for either life or property, within her 
borders.—Supplement to the Resolves of the Generai Court, 
1785, 68-70. 
On the fourth ef Jvne, the two Houses sent a forma 
| Reply to the Governor’s Speech, to which we have referred, 
—Supplement, etc., T2-74,—in which they, too, display their 
| entire ignorance of the lamentable disatfections and disor- 
| ders, the irregularities and dangers, to which Mr. Motley 
has so eloquently referred. 
They, indeed, ‘‘express their sincere and 
knowledgements to your Excellency for the early atten- 
tion TO THE MOST IMPORTANT CONCERNS Of Common- 
wealth, 80 FULLY Exrrxssep in your Excellency's late 
address.” They said, too, ‘the Senators and Reprenta- 
‘tives of the people of this Commonwealth have, with 
your Excellency, the highest sense of those virtuous 
‘rxentions of their fellow citizens which, aided by a 
kind providence, have osTartneD, surPvorTEep, Gad pre- 
‘‘servep the excellent Constitution we now enjoy, and 
‘““under the auspices of which we are, at present, assem- 
* bled, to promote and maintain the public interest, safcty, 
“and happiness.” They referred, too, to the embarras- 
ments of trade, legitimately resulting from the undue 
extravagance of the inha nts and the unusual induce- 
ments to trade which were offered by Great Britain; and 
they promised to co-operate with the Governor, in attempt- 
ing to remove, by legislative enactments, the evils which 
had followed individual recklessness and which could be 
removed only, if at all, by individual economy and indi- 
vidual good sense. They alluded, too, to that portion of the 
| Governor’s Speech in which *‘ the federal compact ” was 
| mentioned, and approved of that ofiicer’s suggestions, con- 
cerning its amendment, so as to give greater powers to the 
; and they alluded, also, to ‘‘ our present difticul- 
‘and hones'!ly and truly declared “the principal 
* source ’ of those “ difficulties’ to be “the want of some 


hi 
ed, in the Speech r 


cordial 


are 


“ 


oe 


** Ag wr & MUCH UNACQUAINTED with the Acts and 


* Laws of the several! States in union with ua, the knowl- 
“edge of which might be in many respects beneficial and, 
“in respect to their influence on our trade, necessary, 1 
** would recommend to your consideration, whether it would 
‘* not be proper to procure from each of the United States, 
* all their Acts, now in force, and sleo all such as shall be 
** made in future. 

* t 


* ¥ * 


“ For THE SAME son, would it not be proper to pro- 
“cure the Acts of the British Parliament and of other 
“ Furopean Governments that relate to the vessels and 
* products of the United States ?”—Resolves of the Gener- 
al Court, 1785, Supplement, 75. 

It is evident, from this testimony, that Mr. Motley was 
not the first Massachusetts-man who formed a judgment 
before he had seen the testimony, or who wrote concern- 
ing the history of his country without having consulted 
the authorities on which, alone, such history can properly 
be founded. 
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| 
‘‘yinced the World, by their Moderation in| 24th) ‘‘if any new matter should turn up, he 
‘Prosperity and Fortitude in Adversity, that | ‘‘ would send a Message to the Legislature ;” and 
;as he sent none, on Federal or general subjects, 
| there is just reason to infer that, in New York, at 


‘they merit the Prize for which they have so 
‘nobly contended.”—Journal of the Senate, 
Edit, N. Y. 1784, page 4. 


In 1785, Governor Clinton submitted no Mes 


sage to the Legislature, on the opening of the | 


Session ; but he promised the Senate, (January 


“plan of national economy and frugality ’*—evidently 
ignorant, at that time, as I am, to-day, of the lawlessness, 
avarchy, insecurity of life and property, etc., either as 
causes those *‘ditliculties ’ or otherwise, which Mr, 
Motley’s imagination has contrived and foisted into promi- 
nence. 

Ihave examined every Message which Governor Bow- 
doin subsequently tent to the General Court, during that 
Session, Witnout Hoading the least allusion to any difheulty, 
or irregularity, or lawlessness, anywhere, 

The secona Session of the same Court was commenced 
on the nineteenth of October, 1785 3 and, on the twentieth, 
ihe Governor made the usual opening Bpeech—/esolves vf 
the General Court, 1785, 81-86. In that customary exhibit 
of the condition ot the Commonwealth, I fail to tind any 
evidence whatever to sustain Mr. Motiey s invention oi 
anarchy ; and I have the best of reasons tor believing that 
no such anarchy or lawlessness was (hen known, either 
in Massachusetts or in any other State. 

‘The Governor told of the peaceful solution of the bound- 
ary dispute with New York; of the land-claims, in Western 
New York; of his friendly correspondence with other 

tates and with the Massacnusetis Delegates in the Con- 

®, concerning a proposed extention or the authority of 
Congress, in the matters of Navigation and Commerce; of 
the requisition, for the year, by the federal Congress, of 
of their local debt, amounting to £1,468,.54, is., 
achusetts currency, bearing ap annual interest o1 
58, 112, 18s., S3d., Massachusetts currency; of ‘“‘a Plan 
“and calculation,” for t 
the 'lreasurer had tormed, the tax for carrying out which 
Plan, even when added to ** the anuual requisiuon of Con- 
“ gress, for our proportion of the National debt, wi// not 
be distressing tuthe State;* of the propriety of charging 
interest on deferted payments of taxes; of the balance ot 
£*0,0.0, “subject to your appropriations,” in the Treasury, 
when the unpaid ‘axes shculd be collected; of the expe- 
diency of se.lng the public iands,in crder tosecure the 
means to pay the public debt; of the propriety of amend- 
ing the Militia laws; of the movement, in Maine, to secure 
the independence ef that Province; and of no other subject 
whatever. 

On the first of December, the General Court adjourned 
without having taken any meavures to relieve the State 
trom its financial * difficulties °—the Massachusetts-men, 
of that day, evidently objected to being taxed, evens 
three cents, Jor the payment of her devts ; and the General 
Court, like other poliucians, was controlled by that popu- 
lar prejudice, 

Ou ine first of February, 1756, the General 
“gain ; and, on the third ot that month, the 
4 Message reviewing the condition of afiairs, without 
making ihe slightest allusion 10 the existence of any dis- 
order ur uneasiness, anywhere, except in the Federal 
Treasury, which was suffering from the neglect of the Gen- 
eral Court, at its former Session, to provide for the pay- 
ment of the requisition made by the Congress on the State 


ot 


bd., 


nety= 


Court met 


, Mr. Jesee Chickering (Statistical View of the Popu- 
lation of Massachusetts, from 1165 to 1840, page 10) estima- 
ted the population of Massachusetts proper, in 1754, as 
346,653, with an annual increase of 1.8362 per centum, or 
& prcbable population, in 1785, of 353,0.8. With a local 
debt of £1,468,554, 7s., 5d., currency, and an annnal tax of 
~100,000, as proposed by the Treasurer, the debt, in 1785, 
averaged only £4, 3s., 2d., ($18.86) per person, and the 
annual tax only £0. 5s., Td., ($0.95) per person, which, when 
compared with the debt and annual tax of 1870—$ of 
thetormer and $ of _the latter, per soul of the popula- 
Uon—was, truly, “‘ not distressing to the State ” 


> liquidation of that debt, which | 


Governor sent | 


least, during 1784, there was a general peace. 
At the opening of the Session of 1786, (January 

16th) the same patriotic Governor informed the 

Legislature of the general prosperity, duing the 


of 


182, 


On the twenty-fifth of that month, the Governor sent a 
special Message to the General Court, concerning the con- 
tinued “extravagant importation of manufactures, since 
“ithe conclusion of the War,’ and the effects of that 

ivagaunce on the local manufactures of Massachusetts 
—they could buy cheaper than they could make; l, like 
sensible people, they dought rather than made the goods 
they useu —esolves of the General Court, 118", 165. 

On the thirty-first of May, 1786, the General Court met 
again; and, on the second of June, following, the Governor 
made his annual Speech before that body—/esolves of th 
General Court, 1786, 10-16. 

In that Speech, among a great variety of other subjects, 
the Governor said ** that, in most of the United States, there 
‘*is now @ remarkable disposition in favour of literature 
“and science: Jor promoting and encouraging of which 
“there appears among them a most laudable spirit of 
“emulation.” Not a word was spoken, besides these, 
concerning the temper of the inhabitants or the condition 
of the Commonwealth. 

On the twenty-eighth of September, 1786, the General 
Court assembied in Special Session, pursuant to the Goy- 
ernor’s Proclamation ; and, on the same Cay, the Governor 
made the usual opening Speech to those bodier—Hesolves, 

The occasi of this extraordinary Session was “the 
“tumults and disorders which have lately taken place in 
“several Counties within this Commonwealth ”—those 
which are known, in history, as ‘‘ The Shay Rebellion ’"— 
but the causes of that disorder were purely of local char- 
acter; the remedy for those causes were wholly within the 
General Court; and the control of the disorders was pure- 
ly held by the Commonwealth, as is stated in the text. 
Besides, the very fact that those disorders were promptly 
and effectually suppressed, by the Commonwealth, as soon 
asit was seen that moderate measures were unavailing, 
ought to have satisfied Mr. Motley and those whose tool he 
was, that rebellion, and lawlessness were not 
d and, therefore, were not the prevailing condition 
ot affairs, within or without Massachusetts, at the period 
referred to. 

On the twenty-first of October, the General Court sent a 
Message to the Governor, calling his attention to a ** prob- 
‘* ability that some attempts may be made to prevent the 
sitting of the Supreme Judicia! Court, at Taunton, on 
Tuesaday next "—/esolves, etc., 1146—and, two days later, 
the Governor communicated to the General Court, by 
Message, the measures which he had adopted “to support 
“the dignity of Government ” and to secure the proper 


Massachusetts.—esolves of the General Court, 1786, 


1 


oe 


| organization of the Court—/esolves, ete., 117, 118,—meas- 


} 
} 


wes which were probably sufficiently powerful for the 
preservation of the public peace, at that time and place, 
since the Governor, very soon after, congratulated the 


| General Court on the success of the measures which he 


| 


{ 


had adopted for that purpose.— Message, Vovember 9, 1786 
Resolves, ete., 188, 1.4. ° 

On the fourteenth of November, the Governor sent a 
Message to the General Court, informing that body of the 
measures which he had adopted to protect the Supreme 
Judicial Court, in its Session at Cambridge, and of the 
‘ardor to distinguish themselves, in support of Govern- 
“ment and the Constitution,” which had been displayed 
by the Militia which had been called out to preserve the 
public peace, on that occasion.—2esolves, etc., 140, 141. 

At the opening of the Session, on the twenty-seventh of 
April, 1787, the Governor again congratulated the General 
Court “upon the success’ of ‘the late measures of Gov- 
* ernment respecting the Rebellion ; *—2esolvee, etc., 1787, 
°61—gnd, on the second of May, the House of Represent- 
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year 1785, in these words: ‘‘It affords me the 
‘** most sensible pleasure to observe, that nothing 
** hath ieepenel since the close of the last ses- 
“sion, to disturb the public tranquillity ; that 
“good order, obedience to the laws, and the 
** due observance of justice, have generally pre- 
** vailed ;—that the different districts of the State, 
‘*by the industry of the citizens, are rapidly 


* * | 
**recovering from the waste and desolation of | 


**of war; and that the toils of the husbandman 
“ have been amply rewarded by a fruitful season, 
“‘and a plentiful harvest. For these, among 
‘* other distinguished blessings, unfeigned grati- 
**tude is due to our bountiful Creator. * * * 
** Relying on your zeal for the foederal interest, I 
** have the fullest contidence, that every measure 
** calculated to support our national credit, and 
“warranted by the confederation, will meet 
“your cheerful concurrence. When we reflect, 
**that, under Divine Providence, it is to the 
**early and steady exertions of the public credi- 
‘tors, by their loans, their labors, and their 
** military services, that we are indebted for our 





atives answered the congratulations conveyed in that 
Speech, in these words: ‘With pleasure, we accept your 
“ Excellency’s congratulations on this success; and cannot 
“but flutter ourse.ves that, by a continuation of those 
** measures, (he wished-for blessings of peace, order, and 
“tranquility will be fuily nestoreD to those Counties in 
“ which elurining commotions had risen and prevailed.”— 
Ibid, 282. What stronger evidence is needed than this, 
that, even in the most disaffected Counties of Massachu- 
setts, the “‘ blessings of peace, order, and tranquility” had 
prevailed, prior to the Kebellion ; that, on the suppression 
of that Rebellion, soon after, those same “ blessings ” were 
** restored ;” and that, except during the prevalence of the 
Rebellion,—and, probably, at that time, also—Mr. Motley’s 
supposed anarchy and insecurity had no existence, there? 

Un the thirtieth of May, 1787, the G neral Court assem- 
bled at Boston; and,on the second of .une, Gove nor 
Hancock delivered the usual opening Address; but neither 
in that Address nor in any subsequently delivered, during 
that Session, do we tind any allusion to any existing dis- 
order within that Commonwealth. 

On the seventeenth of October, 1787, an adjourned Ses- 
sion of the General Court was held; and, on the eight- 
eenth, the Governor delivered the customary opening 
Speech. In that Speech, these words appear: “I have the 
** pleasure to congratulate you, Gentlemen, on the RETURN 
“of — and good order, thus far; and, while I sincere- 
“ly lament those insurrections which have greatly injured 
** the interest and character of our country, I am persuad- 
“ed you will join with me in the sentiment, that this un- 
“ happy occurrence cannot be considered as a certain mark 
“of the indisposition of the people to good order and 
“government. Similar insurrections are found in the 
** history of all countries; and, although in this State, 
“where no tax can be levied or law made, but by the 
“ consent of the immediate Representatives of the people, 
‘**and where every grievance can be redressed in a cousti- 
** tutional way, they are inexcusable; yet, from my knowl- 
“edge of the great degree of intelligence which our 
“ fellow-cilizens at large possess, Iam obliged to believe 
“* that a sense of their own reputation and the regard they 
“have to their own interests und happiness will produce a 
*‘ due subordination to Government and a regulur obedi- 
“ence tothe Laws, without a further application to mili- 
“ tary force "—Hesolves, etc., 1787, 48. 

On the twen y-seventh of Febiuary, 1788, the General 
Court met in adjourned Sessiou; and Governor Hancock, 
op the same duy, made the customary Speech, which he 
closed with these words: ** Genriemgzn: As that Being, in 
* whose hands is the government of all the nations ot the 
** earth, and wko puiteth down one and raise h up another, 
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‘** Liberty and Independence, it is greatly to be 
‘* regretted that the peculiar circumstances of the 
** State have hitherto preveated the adoption of 
“more effectual measures for their relief. Our 
**resources, if equally and judiciously drawn 
*« forth, and ceconumically applied, will, I trust, 
**be found competent; and as the impediments 
** which stood in the way of this necessary bus- 
**jness are now in a measure removed by the 
‘return of peace, and the arrangements which 
‘*have since taken place, a regard to justice, as 
‘* well as the consideration of its being essential 
**to public credit, in future, that past engage- 
‘*ments be faithfully fulfilled, will, I am_ per- 
**suaded. prevent a farther delay.”—Journal of 
the Senate, Edit. N. Y., 1786, page 4. 

When cpening the Tenth Session of the Legis- 
lature, on the twelfth of January, 1787, in al- 
luding to the amicable adjustment of the bound- 
ary dispute which had been pending between 
Massachusetts and New York, and had threatened 
serious legal trouble, Governor Clinton made, 
also, the ouly allusion to the general state of the 


**according to his sovereign pleasure, has given to the 
* people of these States, a rich and an extensive country; 
= Bas. ina marvellous manner, given them uname and a 
‘standing among the nations of the world; has blessed 
“them with external — and internal tranquility; I 
** hope and pray that the gratitude of their hearts may be 
* expressed, * etc,—esolves, etc , 1788, 101. 

On the twenty-eighth of May, 1788, the General Court 
assembled in regular Session ; und, on the third of Juve, 
the Governor delivered the usual Speech.—/esolves, etc., 7. 

In that Speech, the Governor commenced thus: Genr.z- 
“wen OF 11K SENATE AND GENTLEMEN OF THE Hovsx oF 
* Kerresentatives: The complete RESTORATION Gnd per- 
“ fect establishment of peace and tranquility, within the 
“« State, leaves me but little to offer, except my most cordial 
‘congratulations on these tnteresting and important 
* events; and I am fully convinced that the satisfaction 
“you wiil derive from these considerations, cannot be 
* inferiour to my own.”’ 

On the fifth of June, the General Court sent the custom- 
ary Answer to the Governor's Speech, which was opened 
in these words: '*May ir pLgass your Exoziienoy: The 
‘two branches of the Legislature have attended to your 
“ Excellency’s address, at the opening of the present Ses- 
“sion; and, with the greatest pleasure, contemplate with 
* you the complete restoration and perfect establishment 
* uf the public peace and tranquility. and we assure your 
* Excellency that no measures, on our part, will be negiect- 
‘‘ed which may tend to restore an harmony of sentiment 
** among the citizens and a union of exertion (0 continue 
“and establish the blessings of good order and regular 
“government which are now happily pirrvssp TuRovel 
‘*ene ComMONWEALTH.’ —Jbid, Lt, F 

I have carefully examined the existing printed records 
of Massachusetts, from 1781. when the Con federation was 
perfected and went into effect, until 1789, when it was 
amended by the adoption of 7'he Constitution for the 
United States; and, while I find abundance of testimony 
showing that there could have been no such disorder and 
and insecurity as Mr. Moiley has pretended, within that 
Commonwealih, I find positive testimony, presented, from 
time to time and in the words which I have quoted, 10 con- 
vict that gentieman of wilful and deliberate fal.ehood, in 
bearing fulse te-timony against his country and against 
the great principles of Government which distinguished 
his country from all others, in the paragraphs under con- 
sideratic 2. 

What is irue of the conditicn of Massachusetts and 
New York, between 178: and 1789, is equally une of the 
condition of every other State of the confederacy, at that 
time, 
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e<ountry, during 1786, which appeared in his 
Message—*‘ While through the Divine Goodness 
“we enjoy the inestimable blessing of internal 
“‘neace and good order, it must afford the most 
“solid satisfaction that the animosities and dis- 
“advantages to which we have been exposed by a 
‘controverted jurisdiction, are, at length, de- 
‘cisively terminated.”—Journal of the Senate, 
Edit. N.Y., 1787, page 5. 

Finally, the same officer, in his Annual Mes- 
sage, delivered on the eleventh of January, 1788, 
says: ‘*It must afford the highest satisfaction to 
“observe, that, under the blessing of Heaven, 
‘tranquility and good order continue to prevail 
“throughout the State, and that, by the Industry 
“of the Citizens, the Country is in a great mea- 
‘sure recovered from the wastes and injuries of 
“War.”—(Journal of the Senate, Edit. Pough- 
keepsie, 1788, page 4.) I might go on, to the 
entire exclusion of other matter, with a detailed 
refutation of your views and those of “ Peter 
“ Porcupine ” *—which you have only revived and 
enforced—but I will confine myself to the general 
disproval of your premises from the commercial 
statistics of our country. 

I beg to remind you, in general terms, that 
Commerce is exceedingly sensitive, and that it 
flourishes only where peace and quict predomin- 
ate. This general truth is equally applicable to 
our own commercial affairs; ag will be seen in 
the effect of the earlier revolutionary movements 
on the commerce of New York and Philadelphia. 
In the year 1774, before the opening of the War 
of the Revolution in New England, New York 
imported from England, goods to the amount of 
£437,937. 12s. 1d.,and Philadelphia to theamount 
of £625,652. 3s. 3d., sterling, while in 1775— 


while no hostile movements in the vicinity of | 


either place interfered with its trade—New 
York imported, from the same country, to the 
amount of £1,228. 2s. Gd., and Philadelphia to 
the amount of £1,366. &s.0d. From these exam- 
ples, it will be seen that American Commerce, 
like that of other countries, cannot thrive amidst 
even the distané murmurs of War: let us also 
learn, from the same sources, its condition while 
the country, if you are correct, was impotent, 
imbecile, and anarchical, and judge therefrom 
of the truth of your premises. 

During the last six years that the thirteen 
Colonies were dependants of Great Britain— 
1770 to 1775—the average value of their exports 
to England and Scotland was £1,456,479. 4s. 
11d; while, during the same period, their imports, 


*“They had gained independence but they had lost 
“their Government, with its chief blessings, domestic 
“ quiet, security, and freedom; a rebellion, which they 


“had ee with the cry of ‘ Liberty and Property,’ 
“had ended with depriving them of both.”—Porcupine’s 
Works, Edit. London, 1801, i., 28. 
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from the same countries amounted to an average 
of £2,396,226. 16s. 5d. This period has been 
selected in order that the general amount of the 
trade with the mother country, during times of 
Peace, may be ascertained, and a more accurate 
view of the effects of that ‘‘ anarchy,” of which 
you speak—if it really existed—be fairly ob- 
tained. Let it also be remembered, that this 
period embraced none of that in which the 
country at large was engaged in hostilities ; that 
the town of Boston, was the only theater of War; 
that Newport, New York, and all other ports, 
along the Atiantic sea-board, southward, as far 
as Florida, were open ; and that no unusual re- 
straint had been placed on their trade. In con- 
trast with this return, the reports show that, 
during the five years next succeeding the War— 
1784 to 1788—when the country was but a 
wreck, when the farms were unstocked, the 
fences torn down, the industry of the country 
paralyzed—the exports of the same thirteen 
States to England and Scotland amounted to an 
average of £880,694. 6s. 9d.—not far from two- 
thirds of the average exports, before the war; and, 
during the same period, their imports, from the 
same countries, averaged £2,298, 242. 4s. 7d.— 
Within £98,000 of the average during the more 
favored years preceding the Revolution. Docs this 
report indicate much anarchy during the period 
last referred to¢ With all the embarrassments 
which surround all new Governments, even those 
which are most favered, can a commerce so suc- 
cessful as that was, be said, truly, to have been 
conducted by an impotent, imbecile, and anarch- 
ical people; who despised all Governments and 
all laws ; who paid none of their debts; among 
whom neither life nor property was secure # 
—LPuge 7. 

In addition to these evidences of the unsound- 
ness of your premises it may be well for you to 
recollect, that, during that period of assumed 
anarchy and lawlessness, the United States had 
concluded and fulfilled Treaties with France, 
(february 6, 1778,) Holland, (Octoher 8, 1782,) 
Great Britain, (November 30, 1782,) Sweden, 
(April 3, 1788) Prussia, (July, August, and Sep- 
tember, 1785) and Morocco, (January 1, 1787) ; 
while the Orders of the King in Council, dated 
December 26, 1783, and renewed, from time to 
time, thereafter, had opened the ports of Great 
Britain and her West Indian Colonies to American 
commerce, in the most liberal spirit—with far 
more liberality, indeed, than has been extended, 
under any Treaty of Commerce, since that time *— 
that, as early as 1784, the commerce of New 
York had been extended as far as Canton, in 


*I am not insensible of the radical difference which 
exists between this averment and the generally received 
history of that period, as that history has been written by 
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China, opening that important trade with the 
East, which has since proved so honorable and 
useful to our country (Samuel Shaw to John Jay, 
May 19, 1785); that the capitalists in Europe 
were not unwilling, during that perfod, to make 
loans to the United States, without any other 





partizan writers, anxiovs only for the success of their | 


party, and by those historians, so called, who read their 
authorities, when they read them at all, only through the 
dirty or tinted spectacles of others; and, in this foot-note, 
I propose to illustrate my meaning more fully than I have 
done in the text of the letter to Mr. Motley. 

The close of the War of the Revolution found the thir- 
teen united States not only independent of, but full of the 
most bitter resentment against, the Mother Country and 
all that were related to it; closely allied to France and 
Holland ; and offering an open market for the necessary 
suppiies which the protracted War had prevented the great 
boy of their citizens from procuring in Europe—a market, 
too, which some one must occupy, at the earliest possible 
moment. Great Britain, at that moment, was smarting 
under the mortification of defeat; and ker Ministry, 
wounded by the formal censure of the House of Commons, 
because of the peculiarly disagreeable terms of the Treaty, 
had retired to private life and given place, on the second 


hibitin 
Geo. 


all Trade and Intercourse with the Colonies (16 
II, Cap. 


ket in America—in fact,a Bill which the late Ministry 
had introduced, for the modification of the restrictions 
referred to, was among the measures which the members 
of the incoming Government had opposed and obstructed 


to embarrass rather than to relieve the eager aspirants, in 
England, for the opening trade with the young Republic. 
At that time, as much as at the present, Great Britain 
was “anation of shopkeepers;” and her trade was the 
primary object of her care—indeed, her Colonial sy-tem 
was wholly based on that great principle; and she cared 
for her Colonies mainly because of the markets which 
they afforded for her goods Her Merchants, therefore, had 


omen accepted the situation in which the Preliminary | 
reaty hal left them, regardless of the heartburnings of the | 


King or the censures of the Pailiament; and the advent 
of the new Cabinet found “a number of vessels, richly 


“ freighted for America, detained in harbour,” because of | 


these unrepealed Statutes; “no regulations whatever 
“having been stipulated by the Treaty of Peace, the com- 


‘* materially;"’ “there was great danger of having the 
‘market preoccupied by our rivals;” and, in this emer- 
gency, the greatest possible uneasiness prevailed through- 
out the Kingdom. There was no time to be lost. The 
dignity of the Crown and the consistency of the Govern- 
ment mvst be disregarded when the common weal would 
be hazarded by delay ; and, as was most truly said of her, in 
connection with her conduct, on that occasion, Great 


“ diffica 
** renown as the annals of time had never recorded.” 


The Bill which the former Ministry had introduced into | 


the Parliament, and which was opposed and obstructed by 
those who had succeeded it, need net be adopted, and was 
not : but, as an equivalent for that Bill, two others were 
emasy eet through the Parliament—one (23 Geo./J/., 
Cap. XX VI.,) repealing all the prohibitory enactments to 
which I have referred; the other (23 Geo. Z/I.,Cap, XXX- 
JX.,) removing the necessity of requiring any Manifest, 
Certificate, or other document whatever, from any vessel, 
belonging to the United States, on its arrival in or clearing 
from any port in Great Britain; and giving to ibe Kin 
and Council, for a limited period, full power to make such 
other regulations, in the premises, as might be considered 
expedient. 

On the fourteenth of May, 1783, a Proclamation was 


V.) and in other ways, obstructing the | 
occupation, by her anxious Merchants, of the opening mar- | 
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of “a Federal City”—the future capital of 
the Union—were thea laid (Journal of Oon- 
gress, December 23, 1784, February 8, 10, and 11, 
1785); that the unoccupied lands of the West 
were then receiving crowds of occupants, much 


| to the discomfort of Great Britain—Ohio, Ken- 
security than the public faith, (Journal of Con- | 
gress, October 11, 1787); that the foundations | 

| 


tucky, and Tennessee, especially, being peculiar- 
ly favored (Taylor's Ohio ; Marshall's 


issued, in conformity with the terms of the Act referred 
to, authorizing the admission, into the ports of Great 
Britaiv, until further orders, of either British or American 
vessels jaden with any uumanufactured commodity, the 
product of the United States—and the United States, at 
that time, had no other commodity to send to Enrope—on 
paying the same duties which were paid on the importa- 
tion of the same articles from the British Colonies in 
America; and the United States were further favored, not 
only by the suspension of all Jaws requiring from vessels 
sailing from their ports to those of Great Britain, either 
Manifests, or Certificates, or any other document previous- 
ly required—on which the greater number of pori-charges 
were based—but the same Drawbacks and Bounties which 
were allowed on goods exported to the British possessions 
in America, were allowed on those exported to the United 
States; and all vessels belonging to the United States, 
which had arrived in Great Britain since the twect'eth oi 


Seay SORUEIOS, were to be entitled to the benefits thus 
of April, 1783, toa new Ministry, with the Duke of Port- | 
land atits head. Her Statute-books presented laws pro- | 


conferre 

The effect of these measures was as remarkabte as it 
was immediate. “The rancour which the War had kept 
“up between the inhabitants of Britain and those of 
** America was now at an end. Sentiments of harmony 
‘and kindness, connections intermpted, indeed, but not 
“quite broken off, by the War. and the ties of kindred 
“and of former friendships, like springs long withheld 


| ‘* from their natural direction, now resumed their original 
in the Parliament; and the changes in the Cabinet served | 


‘* force; and the poet-laureat prophecied that Great Britain 
“and America would become 


***The Tyre and Carthage of a wider sphere.’’ 


“The truth was, that Great Britain, instead of being 
* ruined for want of commerce with America, as had been 
* predicted, was in danger of suffering from the too great 
‘*ardor of the merchants for forming new connections in 
“that Continent, many of which, as they found to their 
“cost, were with people who could never have ob- 
“tained credit for a shilling from those among whom 
* they resided.* 

“With respect to the political arrangements for the 
“commercial intercourse, many people, in the zeal of 
“their renewed friendship for America, went so far as '0 


7 * propose that the Americans, though as completely de- 
“mercial interests of the country were suffering, very | P : 


* tached from any political connection with this country as 
“the people of Turkoy or Japan, should be admitted to 
“the commercial privileges of British subjects; and that 
“the Navigation Act, so long esteemed the Palladium of 


| ** the naval power of Britain, should be infringed by a free 


‘‘admission of their vessels into the ports of the West 
“India islands, The press teemed with pamphlets written 
“jn support of these new maxims of commercial policy; 


| * and some of the Governors of the islands, in reality 
Britain mene “rose from amidst all her dangers and | j “ 
t 


ies, to offer to the world such a spectacle of | 


“acted as if they thonght the Peace had placed the Amer- 
‘‘icans in precisely the same condition they were in, 
‘* before the Revolution, and freely admitted them into their 
“ports. _Many of the West India planters, also, were 
“induced to think that the prosperity of the islands de- 
“ ery upon allowing the independent citizens of the 
“ United States afree participation of the commerce ol 
“the West Indias. In short, even the Government was 
“like to be carried away with the stream and on the point 
“of confirming, by law, those concessions, with respect 


* “Many of these adventurers, immediately upon their 
* arrivalin America, converted their goods into ready money, 
“at any prices, and then shipped themselves off for the 
“ Continent of Europe or hid themselves in the boundless 
“back countries of America, under the new-assumed 
‘* character of land-jobbers.”’ 
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Kentucky, i, 164; Ramsay's Tennessee, 280); 
that a Mint was then established by the Federal 
Congress, although the extreme poverty of the 
country prevented the cvinage of any thing but 
copper coin, (Journal of Congress, August 8, 
October 10 and October 16, 1786); that Colleges | 
were estublished at Annapolis, Abingdon, and | 
Georgetown, Maryland; at Philadelphia and | 
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Lancaster, Pennsylvania; in the City of New 
York ; and the University of the State of Geor- 
gia, (Holmes's Annals, Edit. Cambridge, 1829, 
ti., 353, 357, 367); legislative encouragement 
was given to Science, Agriculture, and the Arts, 
(Holmes, ii, 353, 357, 361, 366); the population 
of the several States increased—Massachusetts, 
from three hundred and forty-nine thousand, and 





* to the commerce of the West Indies, which were hitherto 
“ granted by the mistake or connivance of some servants 
“of the Crown, when Lord Sheftled published his Obser- 
‘* yations on the Commerce of the American States, who 
“was soon followed by Mr. Chalmers, in his Opinions on 
“interesting subjects of public law and commercial 
“policy arising from American independence,” which 
served to check the excitement and restore reason to her 
throne. 

On the sixth of June, 1783, alsoin conformity with the 
terms of the Act to which we have referred, the King in 
Council issued a second Proclamation, allowing the a 
tation ot Tobacco, the product of the United States, into 
London, Bristol, Liverpool, Cowes, Whitehaven, and Green- 
ock, and to be warehoused, under the custody of the Rev- | 
enue officers, on the payment, down, by the importer, of 
five per cent of its valve, in part wae of the duty— 
which duty, in the aggregate, it will be remembered, was to | 
be no more than the amount which was then paid on the 
same article, imported by British subjects, cn British bot- 
toms, from British Colonies. 

On the second of July, 1783, a third Proclamation, by the 
King in Council, was issued, permitting eee y omy to 
carry, in British vessels, all kinds of Naval Stores, Spars 
and Lumber, Horses and all other kinds of Live Stock 
and all kinds of Grain, Flour, and Bread, the products of 
the United States, from the United States to the West India 
islands, and to carry from those islands to the United 
States, Rum, Segar, Molasses, Coffee, Chocolate, Nuts, 
Ginger, and Pimento, the products of those islands, on 

vlog the seme duties and conforming to the same regu- 

tions as if the former were received from, and the latter 
cleared for, a British Colony. 

On the fifth of November, 1783, the King in Council was 
advised that the obligation to pay five per cent of the 
value of American Tobacco, warehoused under the provis- 
jons of the Proclamation of the sixth of June, preceding, 
already noticed, was found “‘ too at a hardship;” and a 
modification was premptly conceded, in another Proclama- 
tion, of that date, allowing the whole of the duty imposed 
[ to be bonded.* 

official year, in Great Britain, at that time, ended 
with Christmas-day; and the various Orders to which | 
I have referred, wkieh the King in Council had issued, | 
time to time, for the regulation of the intercourse | 
between the United States and Great Britain, having expir- | 
ed on that day, I may be pardoned if [ review the result of | 
the liberal measures which, on the part of the British Gov- 
ernment, had been adopted during the year 1783. 

During the ater portion of the period of which I 
meat , the United States were yet occupied by the 
Royal troops; and their inhabitants were not entirely re- 
lieved from the hazards and excitements of War. ey 
were not, therefore, enabled to produce, for home con- 
paw mes much less to export from the surplus of the 
products of the labor of preceding years, when War had 

enerally raged over the country—and of the latter must 

e exports from the United States principally have been, 
during 1782-3—as much as they could have done, had a 
general Peace then prevailed. At the same time, their 
— necessities were just as great and just as urgent, 

the nakedness of the country, as were possible for them 


* Itis worthy of notice, in this place, that the planters 
of Virginia, as early as 1732, had seen the advantage which 
such a favor would afford to them, and had prayed Parlia- 
ment to make such a provision, for their benefit; but they 
were denied the coveted privilege, and only as foreigners 
—citizens of a Republic whose trade was desired by the 
Mother Country—were they allowed to realize the benefits 
of that anxiously-desired indulgence. 


His. Mac. Vor. IX. 12. 


to be. The War had created extraordinary necessitic- 
which mere pon-qreteenen, from any cause, in Peace. 
would not have called into being. The meet destruction 
of property, by the military power, during the preceding 
seven years, on the one hand, had been made still more 
disastrous, on the other, throughout the greater number of 
the States, because of the constant strain on their resourc- 
es and their consequent inability to re-place what was thus 
| destroyed; and these causes, when added to the constant 
and necessary diversion of the labor of the adult males 
from the fields of industry to the fields of strife, will afford 
sufficient reason for the inability of the straggling repub- 
licans to produce, for export, much that they needed not, 
at home. When the proffer of relief came, therefore, it 
was joyfully accepted; and if it was accepted beyond the 
present ability of the purchasers to pay for, it need not 


| excite either surprise or indiscriminate condemnation. 


During the year ending on Christmas-day, 1788, the 
United States imported from Great Britain, as follows: 


From England, From Scotland, 


| New England, 

| New Y 

| Pennsylvania, 239 
Maryland and Virginia. . 
Carolina 226.736..10.. 4......... 
GeOrBIa,. « «0000 000ccce occ SRORRIO. B..6..220 


It willbe remembered that the Pee bey occupied 
New York, during a great portion of the period; and the 
heavy imports into that port were, probably, to a consider- 
able extent, at least, for the use of those troops and of 
those, refugee loyalists and others, who had found shelter 
within the royal lines and, subsequently, left the country, on 
the withdrawal of the Royal Army. 

During the same period, the West India islands exported 
to the United States, as follows: 


5.651 


| 


besides Mahogany, Hides, Tobacco, Soap, Candles, Limes, 
etc., of which the respective quantities were not noted. 
As I have said, the surplus of the products of the United 
States, during preceding years, from which, mainly, they 
could, at that time, export anything in payment of their 
purchases abroad, must have been extremely limited in 
amount; yet the Reports indicate, even under these 
adverse circumstances, a very respectable export trade. 
The following is an abstract of those Reports, as far as 
Great Britain was concerned—those of our trade with 
Ireland and of that with the West Indies have, hitherto, 
eluded my search. 
To England, To Scotland, 


New England 175..15.. 8 


New York 


Georgia.......- eaupneaael ST BTCA AT... scvee 


It will be seen that, as the Reports stand, the balance of 
trade was seriously against the United States, as, under 
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ninety-four, in 1776, to three hundred and fifty- 
seven thonsand, five hundred and ten, in 1784; 
and New York, from one hundred and ten thous- 
and, three hundred and seventeen, in 1756, to 
two hundred and thirty-eight thousand, eight 
hundred, and ninety-seven, in 1786, (olmes, ii, 


254, 360); and every possible evidence of pros- 


the circumstances, it may reasonably be expected to have 
been; but the United States were, nevertheless, benefited 
by the facilities, in trade, which had been afforded to them 
by the Mother Country, and itill becomes an American 
writer to misrepresent the policy of Britain, in its relations 
with the young Confederacy—a policy, too, which was as 
widely different from that adopted by France, of which 
Mr. Motiey and other partisans say nothing, as it very well 


cou lb 

The pretensions of those against whom I write are, that 
Great Britain because of the nature of the Con- 
Sederacy, to make Commercial aties with the United 
States or to open a trade with them: the records show that 
she not only did not thus refuse, for any reason, but actu- 
ally removed all necessity for such a Treaty, as ber Mer- 
chants aptly said, (John Adams to John Jay, Secretary, 
June %, 1785,) by removing ali the barriers to trade 
which had previously embarrassed it, and by making it 
ABSOLUTELY AS FEEE AS WAS TIIAT OF HER OWN MOST FAVORED 
suszects. To prevend that the advantages which were 
thus afforded by Great Britain were not useful to the 
United States, in their then existing necessities, would be 

re rous; and the subsequent embarrassments and 

ankruptcy, which were consequent only on the reckless- 
ness of purchasers, in buying beyond their reasonable 
e tations of ability to pay for, will be paraded, as 
evidence to the contrary and of the unfriendliness 
of Great Britain, only by such unblushing partisans 
as Mr. Motley is and by those whose dirty work he so 
cheerfally performed. 


The United States, at the period of which I write, (1782- | 


3) were destitute of a and, to a great extent, in- 
capacitated for —- ng their own resources. Extraor- 
dinary facilities were immediately and liberally afforded, 
by their recent enemy and former Home Government, not 
only for supplying them with what they needed, but for 
receiving, in payment, the surplus of their products; and 
those facilities, thus liberally extended to them, were 
joytally and, sometimes, indiscreetly employed, not only 
for assisting the labor aud developing the resources of the 


Confederacy, but, as we shall see, for unduly gratifying the | 


disposition for ‘“‘extravayence,” among the inhabitants, 
which Governor Bowdoin and other prudent men ef that 
period so londly lamented and condemned. The conse- 
quences which always follow extravagence necessarily 
followed it,in the case before us. Those, in Ameri 
who spent more than they received, who lived beyon 
their incomes, sooner or later, became embarrassed and 
bankrupts; and the several States composing the United 
States, as I shall see, very soon experienced the disasters 
which necessarily follow individual unthriftiness and in- 
disposition to labor. But I fail to see, in all this, where- 
in, for aay cause or to any extent, whatever, Great Britain 
was justly chargeable with illiberality toward the young 
Confederacy; nor, as far as my examinations have extended 
—and I do not know of any existing authority or source of 
information, on this subject, in America, which I have not 
carefully examined—have I yet seen the least warrant for 
the wholesale abuse which, because of their alleged un- 
friendliness to the confederated ‘‘ thirteen united States of 
“North America,” at the period of which I write, has been 
thrown on the nations of the Old World, generally, by Mr. 
Motley and those who, like that gentlemen, are partisans 
rather than historians, and monarchists in their prejudices 
rather than republicans. 

Tam not insensible of the fact that, under the 
of the Proclamation of the second of July,1783, 


peeves 
he carry- 
ing trade, between the United States and the British West 
India islands, was contined to British subjects and British 
bottoms; bat the market for supplying those islands with | 


Lumber of all kinds, as wellas Naval Stores, Horses and 
other Live Stock, and Grain and Flour, was, because of 
their contiguity, almost wholly in the United States, and 
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perity and peace—save only the insurrections, 
hereinafter referred to-—prevailed throughout 
the Union, 

IV. That, when the War had ceased, *‘ no 
** laws could be enforced,’— Page 7—that “ Courts 
‘* could enforce no decrees.” —Page 26. 

A detailed reply to this sweeping assertion 


their markets actually furnished those staple articles and 
the welcome “ Exchange on England,” which they pro- 
| duced, to an extent which the mass of our readers are little 
aware of—three hundred and eighty-six vessels, of forty- 
three thousand, three hundred, and eighty tons burden, 
| and manned with two thousand, eight hundred and fifty- 
| four men, being employed in that carrying-trade, alone, 
in 1787. Could not Great Britain reserve to her own 
| subjects, in all her varied relations with the United States, 
| no other advantage over foreigners than this petty privil- 
| €ge, without exposing herself to the unmeasured and un- 
| ceasing abuse of partisan falsifiers, and the United States 
to a second Revolution of Government, in a material alter- 
| ation in the original Articles of Uonfederation and Per- 
petual Union? We shall see. 

The Act of Parliament under which the King in Connei 
was authorized toissue Orders for the regulation of the 
American trade (28 Geo, 7I7., Cap. XX XIX.) was supple- 

} mented, from time to time, by other Acts which extended 
| the term during which the King should thus regulate it, 
| through the entire period between the close of the War and 
the establishment of ‘‘the new system,” under the presi- 
dency of General Washington ; (24 (eo. 771., Session I, Cap. 
XV.; 24 Geo. L1T., Session 2, Cap. I., XXIII, XLV.; 
25 Geo. I¥1., Cap. V.; % Geo. IT1., Cap. 1V.; 2 Geo, 
TIl., Cap. VII; % Geo. I7I., Cap._V.—the latter of 
which extended it to z 4 5, 1789—) and I beg the reader to 
bear this fact in mind, as I shall continue to recite, step 
| by step, the action of the Government on the subject and 
the effect of that action on the welfare of the United States, 
On the twenty-sixth of December, 1783, in conformity 
with the Act, another Proclamation was issued by the King 
in Council, promulgating, anew, with slight variations, 
the regulations previouly provided for. It permitted the 
panectanen of -~ unmanufactured goods, not probibited 
by law, (except Oil,) and Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, Indigo, 
asts, Yards, and Bowspri being the produce of the 
United States, either by British or American subjects, in 
British or American vessls, on paying the same duties as 
were payable on the importation of similar goods from 
British Colonies, by British subjects, in British vessels; 
and the Manifests and other documents required by law 
| were dispensed with ; and all Drawbacks, Exemptions, and 
Bounties on goods exported from Great Britain to the 
United States were allowed as fully as on such goods when 
exported to the British Colonies. Tobacco, the produce of 
the United States, was allowed to be imported, in the same 
manner, into any port in Great Britain, the importer, on 
paying down the duty called “The Old Subsic y,” being 
permitted to warehouse it, under the King’s locks, and to 
give Bonds for the payment of the balance due for duties, 
payable within the time prescribed by law; while those 
who imported it into London, Bristol, Liverpool, Cowes, 
Whitchaven, Greenock, and Glasgow were indulged with 
permission to give Bonds for the entire amount of the 
duties, and to have their Bonds discharged on exporting 
the Tobacco within a specitied time. The intercourse 
between the United States and the West Indies was to 
be regulated agreeably tothe terms of the Order, dated 
the second of July, 1785, which I have already described 
and discussed. 

The effect of this continued good spirit, on the part of 
the British Government, and of the eagerness to trade, 
which British Merchants exhibited, led to the importation 
into the United States, from England and Scotland, during 
a twelve months ending on Christmas-day, 174, a 

ollows: 


New England 

New York 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland and Virginia 
Carolina 

Georgia 


£ 526.560,,15..11 
709.547..11.. 6 
689,491.. 9%. 9 
1,182.846,.18,. 1 
.. 492,883..14.. 4 
47.280,.15., 


° 
- 
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will not be expected—the space which such an 
answer would require forbidding any attempt 
to make a complete one. In equally general 
terms, therefore, I beg to remark that the sever- 
_al Courts sat, during the years 1784, 1785, 1786, 


1787, and 1788—with some exceptions, within the | 


States of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Pennsylvania, which were produced hy a tempo- 


During 


the same period, the United States imported from 
the Britis! 


h West India islands as follows: 


47,595, 
2.742.277 
5.800 
86.250 
674 

74 
169,500 
1,116 
61 

6 B16 
2 

208 


Ginger 

Dyewoods 
PE 
Beef and Pork.............Barrels 


in adaition to some Mahogany, Hides, Tobacco, Soap, eic., 
of which no detailed Report was made. 

It will be seen that the quantity of yoods imported from | 
Great Britain into the United States was largely increased, 
during the year 1754; but, notwithstanding the year 1788 
was, necessarily, unproductive, to a great extent, the | 
exports were increased in about the same ratio, as will be 
seen in the following abstract of the Reports of those 
exportations. to England and Scotland, during the period 
ander consideration: 


From New England....... 
New York 47.802..18..9 
Peunsylvania......... 70.268..10..9 
Maryland & Virginia.. 890.250.. 6..1 
ere 167.045.. 4..2 
Georgia. ............ - 22.888..14..0 

Let it not be supposed, however, that the aggregate mass 
of either this balance of £2.895.681, 128., 10d., sterling, in 
ur direct trade with Europe, or that of the cost of the 
imports from the British West Indies. to which I have 
alluded, was allowed to hang over the United States in the | 
form of a debt, nor that it was necessarily paid in specie 
arbitrarily and rigidly drained from the hanes of the aged ' 
and the money-boxes of the children, throughout the Con- 
Tederacy. 

The trade with the West India islands was largely in | 
favor of the States," even at that early period; and they 
obtained, from that source, during the entire period—1783 
to 1789—under review, not only the Rum which New Eng- 


51,078. .18,.5 


*I have not found the Returns of the outward trade 


from the United States to the islands; but its extent, at | 
thie early date, may be judged from a single entry in the 
Report of the Privy Council’s Committee on The Repre- 
sentations of the Weat India Planters, made May 81, 1784, 
which states that, from the twelfth of December, 1788, to | 
the seventeenth of March, 1784,—three months—seventy- 
five vessels arrived at the single port of Kingston, in | 
Jamaica, with cargoes of Lumber and Provisions; and 
that, of those, sixty-four were from the United States. 
It shows, too, that these vessels carried into Kingston, 
~eighteen thonsand barrels of Flour; five hundred and fifty- | 
uine thousand, and fifty Staves and Heading ; seven handred 
and ninety-six thousand, two hundred, and fifty-three feet | 
of Boards and Scantlings; and one million, four hundred | 
and fifty thousand, seven hundred, and ninety Shingles—the 
Flour being equal to the consumption of the entire island 
of Jamaica for nine months, 

All these went into one port, during only ¢hree months 
and five days: what went into other ports, and other 
islands, during other periods, as well as this,I do not 
know; but the Returns of vessels employed in the West 
India trade,— Vide page 168, post—indicate that the trade | 
with other islands than Jamuica was not less active and | 
important. 


j 


| of the territory of the 
| considered as foreigners and strangers. 
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tary supremacy of mobs, subsequently suppress- 
jed by Srare power, solely—as regularly and as 
| efficiently as they do, at the present day, within 
this State or Massachusetts. [ will content 
myself with citing only a single authority, 
although hundreds of others, equally clear in 
their tenor, can be furnished, if you shall desire 
any further evidence of the incorrectness of your 


| land so larzely used iv her profitable trade with slave-pro- 


ducing Africa, but the Specie which was used for general 
pu sand in the large trade with China and the East,* 


| and the Sterling Bills of Exchange which served to liquidate 


their balances in England and Scotland.t 

During the year 1785, an Act was passed (25 Geo. 77T7., 
Cap. LXX XJ.) concerning the importation of Tobacco 
into Great Britain; but, consistently with the policy of the 
Government, American Tobacco was allowed to be import- 
ed, directly from the United States, in either American or 
British vessels, and warehoused and bonded, in like man- 
ner as if it had been the product of a British Colony, by « 
subject of the Crown, and the freight of a British bottom. 

It was during this year (1785) that an antagonistic spirit, 
ou commercial subjects, was first manifested against Great 
Britain, in the United States; and that antagonism first 
copenees, it seems, in Massachusetts, whose restless popu- 
lation seemed to be impatient, because, in some portions 
Sing of Great Britain, they were 


The British Govervment, as I have shown, allowed the 


| importation, into the ports of Great Britain, either in Amer- 


ican or British bottoms, of the staple products of the 
United States, on the same terms—sometimes on better 


’ terms—than she allowed the importation of the same arti- 


cles from her own Colonies; and against that portion of 
her policy, Massachusetts seems to have entertained and ex- 
hibited no dissatisfaction. She seems, also, to have freely 
purchased, on credit, the goods which the British mer- 
chants freely sold to her without demanding immediate 
payment for them; and I have already shown, from 
Governor Bowdoin’s Messages and Speeches, how much, 
in those parchases, she allowed her “ extravacence "’ to get 


| the better of her prudence, and how much the disposition 


of her citizens to live beyond their incomes, at the expense 
of those who had given them credit for goods, crippled ber 
trade and embittered her popalation against those who had 


| thus befriended them. 


Tt will be remembered, too, that while the sta 


- > products 
of the United States were generally allowed to 


» imported 


| into the West India islands belonging to Great Britain, and 


while the United States were allowed to purchase in those 
islands what, of their products, those States should desire 


' to purchase, the Home Government reserved to British 


bottoms and British subjects the sole right of carrying 
those goods thus bought from or sold to the United States ; 
and the Home Government also seems to have reserved, for 
British subjects, some local rights in her American fisheries 
from which she excluded not only the enterprising sons of 
Massachusetts, who had ceased to be British subjects, bu 


* It may serve to illustrate thie subject to invite the 
attention of my readers to the indulgence to American 
Commerce which the Kar) Cornwallis and the Supreme 


| Council extended to it, during 1188-9, to which 1 have else- 


where alluded; and the prosperity of the American trade 
with China, in 1789, is seen in the fact that, during that 
year, of eighty-six foreign vessels which were at Canton, 
three were Portugese, tive were Dutch, one was French, 
one was Danish, twenty-one were of the British East India 
Company, and fifteen were of the United States—the re- 
mainder, forty, belonging to the neighboring Britich East 
Indies.— Meares's Voyage, \xxxviii. 


+ The statements of Edwards and other historians of the 
West Indies, show that the Sonthern States were paid for 
their produce sent to the Islands, about one-half in goods 
and one-half in dollars; the Middle States, about one- 

marter in goods and three-quarters in dollars and Sterling 
Bills: the New England States, abcut one-tenth in goods 
and nine-tenths in dollars. 
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remark on this subject. In the Columbian Mag- 
azine, for November, 1786 (i, 151) appear the 
following remarks: ‘‘ Philadelphia, November 
“22. On Friday, the 17th instant, arrived in 
“town from the Western Circuit over the moun- 
“tains, the Chief Justice and Judge Rush, 
“having held Courts of Oyer and Terminer and 


the enterprising sons of all other foreign nations, European 
and American. 
These vot very unreazonable regulations, made fur the 
benefit, within their owa country, of the subjects of the 
of Great Britain, gravely offendei our Puritannic 
brethren, in Massachusetts; and that offence was greatly 
increased “at the establishment of British tactors in their 
*“ country—7 measure rendered necessary by the enormous 
** deficiencies of some of those wii» assumed the character 
‘tof “! rshanis in America, immediately after the Peace.” 
A 3y.cit of retaliation was promptly raised; and the Federal 
oa was appealed to, to adopt retaliatory measures, 
while, on the twenty-third of June, 1785, the General Court 
of the State unwisely destroyed one of her own murkets, 
by enacting a Law prohibiting the exportation, from any 
port of Massachusetts, in British bottoms, of any goods 
of American manufacture or product, after the first of | 
Angust ensuing; and, from that very small beginning of 
petty spite arose those overflows of indignation at what 
was considered British intolerance and British ill-feeling 
toward the United States, of which the inventions of Mr. 
Motley, now under consideration, afford one of the latest | 
and most glaring instances. 
The inhabitants of the United States, during 1785, im- 
ported from England and Scotland very much less than 
they had imported in 1784, and, during the same perio, 
their Exports to those countries were considerably increas- 
ed; and,from that stern fact, Mr. Motley might have 
learned, had he desired to learn the truth, how rapidly the 
United States were recovering from the disasters of a 
on ne and devastating War; how prosperous their 
dustry was; and how baseless, in fact, were all his mis- 
representations concerning either the business or the 
morals of the Confederac 
The following are the 


Renents of the Imports and Ex- 
rts referred to, during the year 1785, taken from the 
ritish Customs: 


Imports into Exports from 

-£ 163.348., 5.3... .£ 56.647..11,.11 

New York «+. 405,762.,12 .0.... 61.671.,10.. 9 
Pennsylvania 369.215.. 8..5.... 57.705., 6.. 5 
Maryland and Virginia.... 1.015.102. 8..3.... 448.580.. 6.. 2 
Carolina $10.198,. 3..7.... 228.070..15..10 
44.396.. 4..6.... 45.919..14,. 7 


From the West India islands, the imports into the United 
States, during 1785, were as follows: 


New England 


46.142 


55 

468 
During 1786, there seems to have been very little change 
either in the polity or the policy of Great Britain, as far as 
her relations with the United States were concerned. An 
Act was passed (26 Geo. JIJ.. Cap. LII.) to prevent the 
fraudulent removal of Tobacco and for fixing the duty on 
that article; but there was no change in the status of that 
which was the yay of the United States—it was treated 
exactly as if it was the product of a British Colony— 
and. as if to reciprocate the general good-will of all classes 
in Great Britain, the State of Pennsylvania, in glowing 
contrast with the narrowness of Massachusetts, repealed all 
the local Statutes which had hitherto imposed extra charg- 
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‘* Nisi Prius in the Countiesof Franklin, Fayette, 
‘* Washington, Westmoreland, and Bedford. 
‘“The same Judges have, in the course of 
“‘last year, held Courts in every County beyond 
‘the Susquehannah, and travelled near a thous- 
“‘and miles; and it will doubtless please the 
“ friends of virtue and humanity to hear, that in 


es upon the shi pping, belonging to British subjects, which 
entered her ports, and declared that the vessels of all 
countries should, thenceforth, be admitted, therein, upon 
the same terms as those of the United States. 
The Imports from England and Scotland into the United 
States, during 1786, amounted, fn the aggregate, to £1,603, 
9d.,—2 decrease of nearly one-third since 1785, 
ve-ninths since 1784—while the Exports from the 
United States to England and Scotiand, during the same 
period, amounted, in the aggregate, to £843,119., 1’s., Od., 
—also a decrease, since 1785, of about £50.000. The Imports 
from the West India islands, during 1786, were as follows: 


Cwt. 35,801 
Falls. 1,399,040 
1,800 


Sugar.. 
Rum... 
Molasee: 


Notwithstanding the partisan misrepresentations and 
pomeat and local bitterness which were constautly thrust 

fore the world by those, in America, who were anxiously 
endeavoring to change the character of the Confederacy, 
there seems to have been no change in the commercial pol- 
icy of the British Government, in its relations with the 
United States, during the year 1787; and the Custom House 
Reports indicate the same activity, in their commerce, as 
had previously prevailed. 

The direct trade between the United States and Great 
Britain, in 1787, anounted, in their Imports from that coun- 
try, to £2,014.111., 18s., 7d., and, in their exports to that 
coantry, to £893,687., 16s., 1d.; while their trade with the 
West India islands, as the following tables will indicate, 
was very extended. 


L 


Vessels employed in the trade with the United States, by 
the several West India islands, in 1787, as displayed in 
the British Customs Reports. 


Tonnage 


Jamaica eccsncce OR 
ee 872 
St. Christophers 

Mont Serret and Nevis..... 

Domini 

Anti 


8t. Vin 


Exports from the British West India islands to the 
United States, in 1787. 


19.333 
1.620.205 
4.200 


3.000 

3.246 

124 

6 450 

839 

2.804 

72 

PRMONE 5 sce suersebsdshacce 184 
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‘their progress through so great a part of the 
“State, not a single person has been capitally 
‘convicted before them,” 


‘in mind the characteristics of a frontier popula- 
‘tion, I feel confident that you will not only see 


‘that you have been misled, vut, on the other hand, | 


The year 1788 is notable, in the annals of the United 
States, use of the culmination of that system of local, 
isan agitation which was set in motion and sustained 

y such of their citizens as preferred the system of Gov- 
ernment which Great Britain was controlled by, to the 
simple republican system which then prevailed in the 
United States; and, as becomes a faithful writer of the 
history of my country, itis my duty to say that, even in 
that period of deep excitement and misrepresentation, in 
America, with the exception hereafter noied, concerning 
the West India trade, there was no perceptible change in 
the commercial policy of Great Britain, in her relations 
with the United States—the Act of 28 Geo. IIL, Cap. V., 
having extended the authority of the King in Council, to 
make Regulations for the government of the American 
trade, until the fifth of April, 1789; and the latter having 
made no changes, whatever. in that —. 
The regulation of the trade between the British Colonies 
in America and the United States was assumed, directly, by 
ihe Parliament, early in 1788; and there can be little doubt 
that the Government was prompted to make some changes 
therein in retaliation of the obstructions to British trade 
which were raised by the Legislatures of Massachuset!s and 
some other New England States and of the violent abuse 
and misrepresentations with which the partisan press, in 
America, teemed, at that time. Indeed, so much uneasi- 


ness was manifested by the Ministry, in England, on that | 


delicate subject, that it was formally brought to the notice 
of our Embassy, at London; and itis a matter of surprise, 
to those who are acquainted with the subject, that the direct 
trade with Great Britain was allowed to remain unshackeled 
with reciprocal fetters, during the entire year and until 
Lady’s-day, in 1789. But it was so; and only the Colonial 
irade with the United States was subjected to any unfriend- 
ly change. 

On the tenth of March, 1788, an Act was passed (28 Geo. 


J1I., Cap. VI.) to supersede the Orders of the King in | 
Council, whereby the importation of Tobacco, Tar, Pitch, | 


Turpentine, Hemp, Flax, Masts, Yards, Bowsprits, Lumber 
of all kinds, Horses, Cattle and other Live Stock, Bread, 
Flour, Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Wheat, Rice, Oats, Barley 
and other Grain, the produce of the United States, into the 
West India islands, 7m British vessels, legally navigated, 
was permanently authorized; and the goods or produce 
which could, legally, be exported to any foreign country, in 
Europe, as well as Sugar. Molasses, Coffee, Pimento, 
ocoa, and Ginger, were allowed to be exported to the 
United States, also in British vessels, In all this, there 
was no material change; but tlre only articles of export 
and import, from and to the islands, which were favored 
in charges for duties, were Cocoa and Ginger, which, alone, 
ecald be exported on the payment of the same duties which 
were imposed on the exportation of the same geods to a 
British Colony in America. 
were not permitted to import from any foreign West India 
island any of the goods which they were thus authorized to 
import from the United States, except in cases of distress: 
and the monopoly of the West India market was, there- 
fore, practically continued to the United States. subject 
to the import duties imposed by the Government. No goods 
whatever, were allowed to be imported from the United 
States into Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Cape Breton, St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, or their dependencies, except ir 
cases of temporary distress, when Sritish vessels might 
carry supplies, for a limited period; and no goods were 
allowed to be carried, by sea, from the United States to Can- 
ada, on any pretense whatever—the reason for the different 
temper which prompted the peculiar regulations enacted 
for the control of the Canadian and Provincial trade will 
be obvious to all my readers: New England chicty suf- 
Jered, therefrom. 

During the year 1788, the Exports from the United States 
to Great Britain amounted to £1,028,789., 128., 0d..—a 
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| that you will admit that, even if your averment 


is correct, generally, the frontiers of Pennsylvan- 


| ia—unlike all other sections—were an unusually 
When you shall reflect on this subject, and bear | 


civil and submissive section of the country, dur- 


| ing the years 1785-6.* 


V. That, during that period, “no insurrec- 


‘* tions could be suppressed.—Pages 7, 26. 


greater sum than they had ever reached, before that year— 
and the Imports into the United States, from Great Britain, 
during the same period, amounted to £1,886,142., 2s., 10d., 
—a very considerable reduction from those of the preced- 
ing year—and, if I may be allowed to judge of the elements 
of a nation’s prosperity, these Reports clearly indicate that 
the United States were steadily recovering from the effects 
of the War, and as steadily strengthening the independent 
position, as business communities, which, as political com- 
munities, they had already attained. 

The trade of the United States with the East has 
been referred to; and I may be permitted to return to the 
subject, to indicate to Mr. Motley how little reason he had, 
in fact, as far as that particular subject is concerned, for 
the petty misrepresentations of which he has been guilty. 

In the latter part of 1788, or early in 1789, the Earl Corn- 
wallis, America’s last trophy during the War of the Revo- 
lution, who was then Governor-general of India, gave 
orders that American vessels should be treated, at the Com- 
ar settlements, in all respects, as the moat favored 

oreigners; and, when the Chesapeake, the first American 
vessel which was allowed to tirade, or even to show her 
colors, in the Ganges, appeared, she was welcomed by the 
Supreme Council of Bengal with an exemption from the 
Government Customs, which all foreign vessels were 
bound to pay. 

During the year 1789, the absolute prohibition of trade 
between Canada and the United States was found to be 


| inconvenient, in practise; and it was modified so far as to 


allow the King in Council to authorize the importation of 
necessary supplies from the United States, in time of dis- 
tress—a measure which was demanded by the teachings of 
a recent famine in Quebec, rather than prompted by any 
kind feeling, on the part of the Government, to the rest- 
Jess spirits, in the Eastern States, who were principally ben- 
efitted by it. 

During the same year, more stringent laws for the regu- 
lation of the American fisheries were enacted (29 Geo, 
ITT., Cap. LITT. ;\ and for preventing smuggling of Tobac- 
co, (29 Geo. I1I., Cap. LX VIIZ.;) but the aggregate impor- 
tations into the United States, from Great Britain, amount- 
ed, in value, to £2.525.299., 9s., 2d., and the aggregate value 
of exportatione, to £1.050,199., 4s., 0d..—the former indica- 
ting very little, if any, loss of credit, in England; the 
latter indicating quite as little anarchy, at home. 

As ‘‘the new system,” with General Washington at its 
head, went into operation early in 1789, I pursue the subject 
no further, unless in presenting, for the sake of contrast, 
a continuation of the tables of Imports from and Exports 
to Great Britian, taken, like those which have preceded 
them, in this Note, from the British Custom-house books 


; and in Sterling money. 
On the other hand, the islands | 


Imports 


£ 2.525.299.. 9.. 2....... 
8.431,.779..17.. 7 
4.225,.448., 1.. 
4.271.418.. 9.. 3....... 
3,514.681.,10..11 
3,859.871 . 


Exports 


£ 1.050.199.. 4.. 
1.191.072.. 1.. 
1.194, 232..16., 
1,088. 707.. 9.. 

904.010.. 7.. 
625.733,.13.. 
1.252.186..15.. 
2.080.970..19.. 
1.175,512,.18,. 


6.054, 238.. 9.. 

5,056,822..18..10 
5.580 870.. 3.. 2....... 1. 782.720.. 2..10 
7.056, 558,.18.. 3 1.818,941..18.. $ 


My readers need not be to’d that these Tabtes indicate 
that the United States, under the Confederation, were 


crerznousccs 


*This subject will be iliustrated further from what has 
been said of the Courts of Orange-county and the City of 
New York on pages 171-173, of this number. 
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Only three insurrections—between the close of 
the War and the organization of the new Gov- 
ernment, under President Washington—disturb- 
ed the United States. The First, was that of the 
Connecticut settlers, in the valley of the Wyom- 
ing and its vicinity, in consequence of the refus- 
al of the State of Pennsylvania to confirm the | 
titles to their lands—a subject over which the 
Federal Congress had no control, either directly 
or indirectly, (Proclamation of the President 
and Supreme Hrecutive Council of Pennsylvan- | 
ja, October 5, 17843; Minutes of the Council ; 
1784-6 ; Resolution of the General Assembly of | 

Jonnecticut, October, 1783; Proclamation of Gov- 
ernor Trumbull, November 15, 1783 ; Memorial | 
of John Franklin, et al., October 20, 1784 | 
and the action of the Assembly of Connecticut | 
thereon ; Hildreth’s United States, iii., 471) and 
one which was settled by the parties in interest | 
—the States referred to—without the employ- | 
ment of any military foree whatever. (Day's 
Historical Collections of Pennsylvania, 44, 45 ; 
Miner's Wyoming ; Peck’s Wyoming, 66). The 
Second, was ** The Shay’s Rebellion” in southern 
and western Massachusetts, which was orgunized 
in resistance to the action of the State, to pre- 
vent the Séssions of the State Courts, and, in no 
wise, affecting the Federal Government or the 
Articles of Confederation. (Minott's History of 
the Rebellion ; Hildreth, iii., 472-474; Brad- 
fords Massachusetts, ii., 272-278.) This rebel- | 
lion, also, as you probably know, was promptly | 
suppressed by General Benjamin Lincoln, acting | 
exclusively under the authority of the State, and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





quite as prosperous—that they exported quite as much, in | 
proportion to their mage, and ran in debt for imported | 
goods quite as little, beyond their net producte—as the | 
same United States did, under the Constitulion, Mr. 

Motley to the contrary, notwithstanding; and they indi- 

cate, 100, that, tosay the least of it, there was quite as | 
much thrift, and quite as much industry, and quite as little | 
* extravagence,” before, as there were after, the Conetitu- 

tion was established between the several States of the 

Confederacy, unpleasent as that fact will be to Mr, Motley | 
and those whom he served. 

So much for the pretended intolerance of Great Britain | 
of which Mr. Motley has said so much and so untruly: 
what of the relations of France with the United States, of | 
which Mr. Motley has said nothing ? | 

The French, very reasonably, expected to secure great 
advantages in commerce, from their alliance, during the 
War, with the United States; but their expectations were 
not realized—indeed, the trade of France with the United 
Siates, was never a brisk one; and, very soon after the 
Peace, so indiscreetly was the subject handled by the 
Freach Government, it almost entirely ceased. 

In March, 1784, the French Government decreed that, in 
the West Indies, only the single port of Cap Nicholas Mole 
should be open to the American trade with the French Col- 
onies; and, at that port, it limited the exports to Molasses 
and Taflia—bad Rum. The effect of this short-sighted reg- 
ulation was immediately seen; and, in Soveuber of the 
same year, after the old associations of the Americans, in 
the British islands, had been restored, and the trade with 
them fully and sympathetically renewed, it was modified 
by the designation of other ports, but even that modifica- 
tion was accompanied by other provisions, as obnoxious as 
the former, which perfectly neutralized all the commercial 


1477; Bradford, ii.. 280-310.) 


| concerning 
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without the co-operation of any other force than 
the State troops. (Minott ; Hildreth, iii., 474 
The Third was 
an insurrection in New Hampshire, in 1786, also. 
originating in an opposition to the State policy 
gy taxes, paper-currency, actions at 
law, &c. It was not affected, in the least, by 
the }ederal relations; nor were the Federal 
authorities concerned in its suppression, in the 
remotest degree. (Belknap's New Ham pshire, 
Edit. Boston, 1791, 459-476 ; Hildreth, iii... 473.) 
VI. That, during the same period (173:- 
1788) ‘*no debt could be collected,”—Puge 7— 
that ‘‘ debts ‘could not he collected .’—Page 26. 
Like several of the propositions which have 
been noticed already, this is so sweeping 1n its 
character that no complete answer can be expect 
ed, within the limits of this letter. I am aware 
that, among the grievances of the insurgents, iv 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. was a stern 
dislike to the Courts and lawyers—- probably 
based on a desire to avoid the payment of their 
obligations—but I am also aware that these 
insurgents were wot sustained in the exercise of 
so questionable a taste. I am also aware that 
in the Mayor's Court in the City of New York, 
on the second day of its organization, after the 
enemy had evacuated the city, (February 2), 
1784) one hundred and sixteen writs were 
returned ; on the third day, one hundred and 
sixty-seven ; and in the July Session, one hundred 
and ninety-cight—Messrs Hamilton, Burr, Troup, 
and Livingston being among the — principal 
Attorneys employed. (Records of the Mayor's: 


purposes of the Government and failed to attract the trade 
of the United States. 

In France, proper, Dunkirk and three or four other ports 
were officially opened to the American trade; but, ax far as 
Ihave found avy authority on the subject, that Govern 


| ment relied on its recent alliance, in War, more than on’ 


its present commercial facilities, in Peace; and the effect 
was seen in the supremacy of the control exercised by 
“the almighty dollar,” and in the present profits afforded 
by the respective policies of the rival nations. Great 
Britain made the uxst offer for the trade of the young 
Republic; and eux srovnrn tt; France, disappointed and 
indignant at what she considered the ixGRatitope of 
America, very soon found, in San Domingo and in France, 
other and more important subjects, and quietly surrend 
ered, to her successful rival, the trade which the latter had, 
already, 80 completely secured. 

Beyond a single general remark, I need offer no com- 
ments on the evidence which I have thus presented of Mr. 
Motley’s glaring intidelity to the truth and his consequent 
unfitness for writing on elther historical, legal, or commer- 
cial subjects, whenever it will probably pay him to misrep 
resent them—that man who can wilfully misrepresent the 
truth, even concerning his own country, UX ORDER TO BKOURK 
A FOREIGN MISSION, Cannot be prudently depended upon, 
on any subject, WHENEVER THY PRICK OFFERED 8tAl.J. 
BE SUFFICIENT TO COMPENSATE HIS MISREPRESENTATION AND 
TREACHERY. Mr. Motley, therefore, together with his pre- 
tended unfriendliness in foreign nations and equally 
fictitious indisposition, abroad, to open and continue: 
commercial relations with ‘‘the thirteen united States 
“of North America," between 1788 and 1789, is dismissed 
to that Netherlandish history which, é¢ és said, his scholar 
ly = of etyle has so much adorned and so little im-- 
prove 
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Court, 1784.) As these were, generally, actions 
for the collection of debts, it would appear 
that the citizens made repeated attempts to do | 
what, you say, was not possible ; and the frequent | 
advertisements, in the several papers of the 
period, of the sales of property for the payment | 
of such debts, indicate that, in a fair proportion, 
at least, they were successful. 

VII. That, during that period— /783-1788— 
‘neither property nor life wax secure” —Page | 
7—that ‘‘ the absence of law, order, and security | 
“ for life and property was as absolute ax could | 
‘he well conceived in a civilized land.”—Puge 26, 

I have reason to believe that you have been | 
misled on this subject, as grossly as on those | 
to which I have before invited your attention ; | 
but the same difficulty exists in this, respecting 
the extent to which a complete refutation of your | 
charge on our predecessors would carry this | 
reply. A single line in your letter affords space | 
enough to malign ‘the character of “ thirteen | 
‘*netty sovereignties,” their inhabitants, their 
laws, their Governments, and their political prin- 
ciples; they are transformed, by half a dozen | 
words, from your pen, into as many distinct | 
masses of robbers and assassins; and the very 
maxims of thieves—among whom, in their in- 
tercouse with each other, there is said to be a | 
regard to personal honor—if you are correct, | 
were disregarded by the Washingtons, the | 
Schuylers, the Greenes, the Franklins, the | 
Waynes, the Rutledges, and their neighbors and | 
families, from Nova Scotia to Florida, from | 
1778—the date of the Confederacy—to 1789, | 
when the Federal Constitution was established. | 
Strange news are these, from a historian of world- 
wide celebrity, whose supposed careful examina- | 
tion of the original authorities and whose faith- | 
ful utterance of their teachings, on other subjects, | 
have won for him both honor and wealth. | 
How singularly loose in their statements, too, if ! 
you are correct, must Judges Shippen and Rush 
have been, in the paragraph which I have cited | 
under the fourth division of my subject ; how 
lamentably ignorant, too,—or how hypocritical | 
and insulting—must Governor Bowdoin have 
been, in his correspondence with Captain Stan- 
hope, of His Britannic Majesty's Ship Mercury, 
while in Boston harbor, in July and August, 
1785, when the latter complained of an insult 
which had been offered to him by the inhabitants | 
of Boston, and was answered ‘*‘ Foreigners are | 
- entitled to the protection of the law, as well as 
s amenable to it, equally with any citizen of the 
* United States, while they continue within the | 
: jurisdiction of this Commonwealth. Any 
learned practitioner of the law, if applied to, 
“will direct you to the mode of legal process in | 


a the obtaining a redress of injury, if you have 
been injured, and the judiciary courts will 
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*“ cause due inquiry to be made touching riotous 
‘‘and unlawful assemblies and their misde- 
** meanors, and inflict legal punishment on such 
‘*as, by verdict of a jury, may be found guilty.” 


| (Governor James Bowdoin to Captain Stanhope, 


August 1, 1785.) 
How remarkable it is, too, that, during the 


| years 1784 to 1788, inclusive—the five years next 


succeeding the War—when the country was de- 
moralized from that cause, and during the peri- 
od in which, if you are correct, it was in a 
state of anarchy and general criminality, with- 
out Government and without shame, the aggre- 
gate of crime was Jess than it was during the first 
five years of the Presidency of General Washing- 
ton, when the ‘* magical ” effects of the new Con 


| stitution, you being again the witness, had so 


suddenly and so effectually restored order out 
of ‘* chaos,” and, ‘‘as if by magic,” had convert- 
ed from barbarism, an unprincipled, thievish, 
murderous community, among whom ‘ neither 
‘life nor property were secure,” into a peace- 
ful. law-abiding, conscientious people ! 

To prove this, let us turn to the records of 
Orange-county in this State-—a district of coun- 
try which was so peculiarly “rural” in its char- 
acter, that, immediately before the War, during 
a period of thirty years, not a single action in law, 
on any subject, bad been known within its bounds, 


CrimMinaL Statistics or ORANGE-CouNTY, New 
YorK, FROM 1784 TO 1793, BOTH INCLUSIVE. 
I.—From 1784 to 1788—/ive years, UNDER THY 
CONFEDERATION. 

Ne ee 
Assault and Battery 

Felony ‘ 

Compounding «a Felony 

Petty Larceny..... 


Which were thus disposed of. 
Indictment quashed 
Not known 
Convicted 


| Il.— From 1789 to 1793—yive years, UNDER THE 


CONSTITUTION. 
6 


Horse-stealing 
Larceny 
Assault with intent to com. rape... 


Which were thus disposed of. 
Acquitted 
Not known 
Convicted . . 
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From these pictures of the peculiar ‘“ anar- | 
“chy” of rural New York—for which we are 
indebted to the efficient Clerk of the County— 
let us turn to municipal New York, during the 
same period, as the reports appear on the 
records of the Criminal Courts of that City. 

In the Office of the Clerk of the Court of 
Sessions of the City and County of New York, 
is a venerable volume, in manuscript, entitled 
A General List of all persors Indicted and | 
Convicted in the City and County of New York, 
Srom the end of the American Revolution to the 
year 1820. From that volame,—pages 1-40— 
through the courtesy of Henry Vandervoort, 
Esqr., the veteran Clerk of the Court, I have 
collected the information contained in the fol- 
lowing Table: 





CRIMINAL STATISTICS OF THE CiTY AND COUNTY 
or New York, From JANUARY, 1784, TO 
Marca, 1794. 


1.—IJndictments found, from Jauuary, 1784, to 
March, 1789—jive years and two montis, | 
UNDER THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 


> oO 
wo 


= 


Total 


1 2 
2 
v4 
115 
3 
12 


Altering a Bill of Credit.... 


+ + 1788 


~ 
mes’ 


Assault and Baitery........ 

Bigamy 

Body-snatching.t. 

Breaking into a vessel 

BOPWIALT.. weiss rice 
#3 Accessory to 

Chailenge, Sending one.... 
us Acting as second, 


wwow-! 


5 


Cheating 
Conspiracy to defrand...... 
Contempt of Court 
Counterfeit money, 
Counterfeiting ..... 
* Deceit ” 
Disorderly House 
Disturbing neighbors. . 


Embezzlement.............. 


‘assing. 


Perr eee eee pe 


C8 Ost POO gt Ot i Bee! ps ET 


ras 


“ 


as Aldermen. . 
False Pretences 
Felony 


“an 


hae 84.8 Oe 6-139 48 te KS 


a 
Sor _ 


Accessory to 

Forged papers, Passing 
Grand reeny..... 
High Treason.... 
Highway Robbery. one 
Horse-stealing.............. 
al SRSEEER moon cesocs se” 

napping negroes. 
Keeping billiard table 
Larceny 
Libel. 


them 


1 am 


Be * pupae! Stat ’ 


to x ‘ 
ro HR Sots oo me tO 


* Matthias Ogden and Abijah Hammond, well 
Lawyers, were among these. 

E t The robbery of the Burying-grounds which led to ‘ the 
‘* Doctors’ Mob,” wherein John Jay and Colonel Hamilton 
were among the posse comitatus and the former was 
wounded. 

+ Aldermen B Blagg, A. P. Lott, W. W. Gilbert, Jere- 
et John Broome, William Neilson, and James 


known 


Monel). 
§ Alderman A. P. Lott. 


| and thirty-six. 
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Lotteries, Advertising one.* 
we Promoting.* 
Misdemeanor............... 
Misprision of Treason.t.... 
BIMBG OR. 4. osc ccccccecccccecs 


Petty Larceny 
Pocket-picking 


Cet toneete ke 
+ Stnig! + 00 ot 


Pretending to be a Watch- 
man 
—s prophane books 


_ 
_ 


“* & Assault & Battery.. 
Robbery. eens eee 
Sedition. .... . 
PU "s c0e ses cecness 
PID, osc 5d juno on'eee0 oe 
RINNE: 0.0 0064008n v000x00000 
Window-breaking.......... 


156 157 186 118 108 29 754 
Of these Indictments, there were in the Court 


| of Sessions, four hundred and eighteen, and in 


the Court of Oyer and Terminer, three hundred 
They were thus disposed of : 
98 


Q2 


ee en 
Not brought to trial 3 
Nolle prosequi 

(OE eS ee ae 
(Quashed 

)ischarged 

Removed to other Courts... .. 
Indictments amended 
Convictions 


The Convicted were thus disposed of : 
dranded 


‘** jin the cheek and imprisoned 
and flogged 


ae 


sé 


and imprisoned 
Flogged 
and carted 
se. 
Hanged 
Imprisoned 
New trials granted 
Pardoned 


and imprisonment 
Sentences not recorded 
id suspended 


* James Rivington, whose violent abuse of the Ameri- 
cans, while Editor of Z'he Royal Gazette, in New York, is 
so wellknown. He was convicted on the first of these two 
oes and acquitted on the last. 

t. Gilbert Livingston and William Weisham. 

t Brockholst Livingston, subsequently a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
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Ii.—Indictments found, from March, 1789, to 
March, 1794—five years, under the ConstrtTu- 
TION. 

g 


= 


& 
= 


1794 


1 


Assault 


“ 


J 


Pe | 


and Battery. ...... 
* with intent to murder. 

Attachment....... Se cneciese 

Billiard table, Keeping one 

Burglary 

Challenge, Sending one 

CROEE si csc cce veces 

Contempt 

Counterfeit Certificate, 
Passin: 

Disorderly house. 

Extortion 

False pretence. 


159 


1 ol 


mr tt Rw LTO 
to 


bp mer 1 oS 


t ¢t 2 vie 


Forceable entry 

Forged Exchange, Passing. 

Forgery 

Forging Certiticates 

Forging and passing 
Certificates. ........... 


tory Sel ee 
1 wom) 

1 ery i) ml 
rBrirrrires 
as 6.4.2 88 


wl 
Fm oo ro 


Highway Robbery 
Horse-stealing 
Maan 04600 000,056%60 
NWA cbrbde¥ds s wadeaceden 
Lottery, Private 

- Promoting.*...... 

“ tickets, Selling... 
Manslaughter. ...........0. 
Misdemeanor 


Om et Sei BD 


;COrrprrirtt et 
LAW See Sm to 


Perjur 

Petty 

Picking Pockets 
Ra 


1erirretetprprett & Qmeet 


tt Reon rtp tt et me 
Beoerent 


mee DDO AA wom 


rpm pt Sr tir Mipea 


pe 
Receiving stolen goods. .. . 
BROBCUE.... 02. sccccceeccecece 


‘* with Asssault & Battery 
Robbery 
‘* accessory 
Sheep-stealing 
Shuffle-board, Keeping one 
Vagrancy 


eoMis) Hy me he Oo ee! BO! BORO! | 


p—ree t coon it = 
— 


ae: F 4 ee 


ee-2 4 


99 86108 28 493 


Of these Indictments, one hundred and seven- 
ty-six were in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, 
and three hundred and seventeen were in the 
Court of Sessions. They were thus disposed 
of : 

DOUG oh. Sint SNe. 
Not brought to trial 
Nolle prosequi 
Laid over 
Quashed 
Discharged 
Removed to other Courts 
Convicted 
493 


* Samuel Louden and Thomas Greenleaf, the well- 
known Editors and Publishers, were in this party. 
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The Convicted were thus disposed of : 


PPG 050s: 
« and imp 
an and imprisoned 

“ and transported 

Hanged : 

Imprisoned. ... 

Judgment reversed 


Piliory and imprisoned 
Respited 

Sentences not recorded 
Transpoited 


274 


These tables indicate a considerable decrease 
| in crime, in the City of New York, as the pas- 
| sions and distress produced by the War subsided ; 
jand it is evident that that decrease was not 
| controlled, in any way, by the change in the 
| Federal Constitution, nor, indeed, by any merely 
| political action of either the State or the Confed- 

eracy. Thus, of Assaults and Assaults with 
| Battery, from thirty-six, in 1784, the number 
| had decreased, in 1788, to twenty-six, and, in 
| 1789, to twelve, after which they gradually 
increased, notwithstanding the Constitution ; 
| while, of Burglaries, the decrease was from 
| fourteen, in 1784, to one, in 1788, after which 
| the number was insignificant, unless as evidence 
| of the general good morals of the inhabitants. 
| The same result is seen in the arrests for keeping 
| disorderly houses, larceny, murder, receiving 
| stolen goods, riot—the ‘* Doctor's Mob,” in 1788, 
| with its accompanying ‘‘ body-snatching,” 
| serving to swell the number of rioters arrested 
| during that year—and robbery ; while forgery, 
| in its various phases, enjoys the solitary distinc- 
| tion of extended influence. The aggregate of 
indictments, also—excluding those frivolous 
| charges which were never prosecuted or, on 
| being tried, were pronounced invalid—steadily 
diminished, until after the new Constitution was 
established; and of these the total number, 
| during the first-mentioned five years and a sixth, 
| —1784, to March, 1789 —was three hundred and 
twenty-three, and that, during the last mentioned 
five years—March, 1789, to March, 1794—was 
two hundred and ninety-four. 

What better evidence than these records is 
needed to show that merely political Constitutions, 
in the United States, have had no effect on either 

| the production or the diminution of Crime: 
| and that, even if Mr. Motley was correct in his 
maintenance of the opposite hypothesis, which I 
deny, a very slight increase of crime, under ‘‘ the 
‘* new system,” in both the rural and the muni- 
cipal communities, affords. only a sorry support 
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for his partisan inventions concerning the morals 
of the United States, during the supremacy of 
the Articles of Confederation ? 


VIII. That ‘* Great Britain had made a 
‘* Treaty of Peace with us, but she scornfully 
‘*declined a Treaty of Commerce and Amity ; 
** not because we had been rebels, but because we 
“were not a State—hecause we were a mere dis- 
** solving League of jarring Provinces, incapable 
“of guaranteeing the stipulations of any Com- 
“ mercial Treaty.”—Page 7. 

In tbis conclasion, also, I believe you have 
been misled. It is very certain that, in her 
constant and intense desire to secure our trade, 
rather than allow France to secure it, while she 
studiously endeavored to conciliate the Ameri- 
cans by granting eyery possible commercial in- 
dulgence and by studiously guarding against 
every possible contingency, Great Britain never 
**scornfully declined a Treaty of Commerce 
‘*and Amity” with the United States, as 
you remark; on the contrary, on the seven- 
teenth of June, 1785, when the Marquis of 
Caermarthan, the British Secretary of State, first 
received Mr. Adams, for business purposes, ‘* his 
‘* Lordship began the conversation, by saying 
**that he could answer for himself and, he 
**believed, for the rest of the King’s servants, 
“that they were sincerely desirous of cul- 
“*tivating the most cordial friendship with 
“America, and for doing everything in 
“their power for dissipating every little animos- 
‘ity that might remain among individuals” 
(John Adams to Juha Jay, June 17, 1785). The 
same able American Mininster, writing from 
Westminster, nine days later, informed Mr. Jay, 
the Federal Minister of Foreign Affairs, ‘* I 
‘*am every day astonished at the ignorance of 
*‘all ranks of people of the relation between 
**this country and ours, ‘ Cui bono?’ they cry. 
***To what end a Treaty of Commerce, when 
‘**weare sure of as much American trade as 
***we have occasion for, without it? The 
*** experiment has been tried, and the Americans 
“**have found that they cannot supply them- 
** “selves, elsewhere,’” (John Adams to John 
Jay, June 26, 1785 ;) and who shall say that 
those Englishmen, in view of the then notorious 
facts of English liberality and American willing- 
ness to be well-served, were not only well-inform- 
ed as to the facts referred to, but, bluntly, truth- 
telling, when they thus addressed Mr. Adams? 
The visit of Lord Hood to Mr. Adams, about the 
same time, and his conversation concerning a 
Treaty of Commerce ; * the anxious conversation 


* “ A few days since, my servant announced Lord Hood 
“* would be gisd to see me, if I was at leisure. I desired 
“his Lordship might walk up. I was surprised tha’ 
“among so many visits of ceremony, his Lordship shoul 
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of Mr. Adams and Mr. Pitt, the Foreign Sec- 
retary, on the subject of the proceedings of the 
State of Massachusetts on the same subject, after 
that State had enacted a local Navigation Act ; * 
'and numerous other similar topics, abundantly 
| scattered over the history of the Diplomacy 
| between the United States and Great Britain, 
| from 1783 to 1789, all prove that the ability 
|of the United States, or their disability, to 
| guarantee the stipulations of any Commercial 
| Treaty, had nothing to do with the delay in the 
| adjustment of the terms of a Treaty of Com- 
| merce. Let these authorities, all well-known to 
| every student of American history, together witly 
| Mr. Adams’s very elaborate report of his first 
official interview, on business, with Mr. Pitt 
(Letter to John Jay, August 25, 1785) suffice to 
show to you that the alleged incapacity of the- 
| United States to guarantee the stipulations of 
any Commercial Treaty had no part in the pro- 
| crastinated negociations between the two coun- 
| tries. 

| Nor is the statement correct that Great Britain. 
| scornfully declined a Treaty of Commerce and 
Amity with the United States, ‘* because we 
| **were not a State.” She had already entered 
| into a Treaty of Peace with us, notwithstanding, 
|in 1783, we were the same ‘ League of petty 
| ** sovereignties ” as in 1785; Mr. John Adams- 
had been received by her King and Queen, and 
| recognized as an Envoy, in the most enlarged 
| sense of the term; she had opened her ports and 
| those of her Colonies to our Commerce, on the 
| most liberal principles ; + and she had opened and. 
| continued her diplomatic relations with us, at 
Paris, before Mr. Adams was accredited as Minis- 
ter to her Court, and before a change in the 


{ 
; 
. a ~ 


} 
*‘ not be content with leaving his card. But,in the year 
“ 1768, I had appeared before him, then Commodore Hood, 
“in a special Court of Admiralty, for the trial of four 
| “ sailors for killing Lieutenant Panton, in defending them- 
“ selves from his press-gang. His Lordship took advan- 
“tage of this very transient acquaintance of seventeen 
“ years standing to make a friendly visit; he soon began a 
“conversation about the Boston proceedings;” (the un- 
Sriendliness for Great Britain recently manifested in 
Boston) “ it is not necessary to repeat what was said, as it 
*‘ was of no consequence for you to know, excepting that 
“his Lordsip was very sorry to see the account of those 
* procecdings; was very much afraid they would obstruct 
‘“* the return of Sriendehip and prove a bar to what he 
8 


“ wished to see—a aoov Treaty or Commenox. I told his 
“Lordship that those proceedings were prefaced with 
“ ¢ Wurreas there is no Treaty of Commerce,’ and, as 1 
* understood them, they were not to be in force any longer 
**‘ than there should be no Treaty of Commence. His Lord- 
** ship concluded by saying that ‘ the sooner such a Treaty 
“*was made, the betier.’ 1 HAD NO DOUBT, THEN, AND 
** HAVE BEEN OONFIEMED UY OTHERS, SINCE, IN THK OPINION 
“quat His LORDSHIP DID NOT COME OF HIS OWN HRAD,"’— 
John Adams, Minister to Great Britain, to John Jay, 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Westminster, June 26, 1735. 

* John Adams, Minister, etc., to John Jay, Secretary, 
lomatic Correspondence, 1T83: 


Aq 
r. Adams’s letter of August 


17 


t 25, 1785—Sparks's Di 
1) 1V., 329-885 Bee, also, 
81, 1785—Jdid, 351, 352. 

t Vide pages 163-170, ante, Note. 
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form of the Federal compact had been made or 
suggested. If the fact that none but ‘‘ a State” — 
by which you evidently mean a consolidated, na- 
tional Government—could have been treated with | 
by Great Britain, in what manner had the Treaty of | 
1783 been made and ratified ? Why, in such case, | 
had the negociations between the Duke of Dorset | 
and the Embassy of the United States been opened | 
and continued, in Paris, from October, 1784, to 
May, 1785—as those between the same Embassy 
and Mr. Hartley had been, prior to that period ; | 
and as those between the Embassy and the Mar- | 
quis of Caermarthen had been, in London, after | 
May 26, 1785? And why had the continued | 
intercourse between the old Dutch Republic and 
the Swiss Confederution—also Leagues, but ** not 
** States "—and Great Britain been maintained | 
for so long a period ? 

IX. That *‘ we were unable even to fulfil the 
** condition of the Treaty of Peace and enforce 
** the stipulated collection of debts due to British 
** subjects ; and Great Britsin refused,in cense- 
** quence, to give up the miiitary posts which she 
** held within our Srontiers.”—Puge 7. 

The United States had never * stipulated” a 
collection of debts due to British subjects by ' 
American citizens and residents. The Fifth Ar- 
ticle of the Treaty of Peace had equally bound 
both parties to allow no lawful impediments to | 
be thrown in the way of creditors of either | 
country, in their attempt to collect the debts due 
to them, in the territory of the other :—* It is | 
** agreed that creditors on either side, shall meet | 
‘* with no lawful impediment to the recovery of the | 
** full value, in sterling money, of all bona fidedebts | 
**heretofore contracted ” (Article /V.) and “ it | 
** is agreed that all persons who have any interest 
*‘in confiscated lands, either by debts, marriage- | 
** settlements, or otherwise, shall meet with no | 
“lawful impediment in the prosecution of their | 
** just rights.” (Article V.) Such is the language | 
of the Treaty, on the subject of collection of debts ; | 
and, although the Earl of Caermarthan in his inter- | 
view with Mr. Adams, on the twentieth of Octo- | 
ber; 1785, appears to have ‘insinuated "—I use 
Mr. Adams's own word—that the payment of the | 
debts which were due to British subjects had | 
been ‘‘ stipulated ” by the United States, it has | 
remained for you to enjoy the questionable | 
honor of having been the first American who has | 
concurred with his Lordship in that ‘ insinua- | 
“tion :” Iam content to abide by Mr. Adams's 
prompt and energetic denial—‘‘ Paid ! my Lord! | 
“‘that is more than ever was stipulated. No | 
** Government ever undertook to pay the private | 
‘* debts of its subjects ; and, in this case, nobody | 
‘ever had such a thought.” (John Adams to | 
John Jay, October 21, 1785)\—and to submit 
the matter, with the Articles on which it is based, 
for decision, to every onc who can read and 
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understand the English language, whether in 
Surope or America. 

X. That, ‘in the period between 1783 and 
1787, we were in chaos”—Pages 8, 9—‘*‘ the 
** chaos of 1785.”—Page 17. 

I trust that | have proved that the ‘* chavs” of 
which you speak had no existance, at any time ; 
that it isa creation of your own imagination, 
and exists only in your own opinions of Ameri- 
can history. In July, 1785—the only year 
which you have especially designated as chaotic 
(Page 17), Mr. Adams informed Mr. Jay: ‘‘I 
**have been lately obliged to a fellow-citizen 
‘** (Captain C. Miller) for the Laws of New York 


ee 


| ‘of the second meeting of the eighth Ses- 
| **sion of the Legislature, amongst which, to my 


‘reat satisfaction, I find the United States, in 
‘*Congress assembled, vested, for fifteen years, 
“with powers to prohibit any goods, wares, or 
**merchandise from being imported into, or ex- 
“ ported from, any of the United States, in ves- 
‘*sels belonging to, or navigated by, the subjects 
‘*of any person with whom the * * * States * 
‘shall not have formed Treaties of Commerce ; 
“and also with powers of prohibiting the 
**subjects of any foreign State, Kingdom, or 
‘*Empire (unless authorized by Treaty) from 
‘‘importing into the United States any goods 
‘wares, or merchandises which are not 
**the produce or manufacture of the dominions 
‘*of the Sovereign whose subjectsthey are. J 
‘* read this Act with pleasure, because it ix very 
** nearly all that is wanting.” (John Adame to 
John Jay, July 19, 1785.) 

Either the “ chaos” of which you speak must 
have been of that very slight and transient 
character which could have been restored to 
order with perfect ease by the passage of a 
simple Act, on commercial affairs, or «a fabri- 
cation of your own fancy, in your zeal to 
enlighten the people of Europe on the early 
political history of the United States—my readers 
may determine to which of these propositions 
the subject belongs. 


XI. Having disposed of the Confederation, 


; you next approach the Constitution; and you 


inform the inhabitants of Europe that ‘ the 


| ** Constitution was not drawn up by the States.” 


—Page 9. 

If you mean, by this, that al/ the inhabitants, 
or that even the body of the People, of the sever 
al States did not meet together and draw it up, 
you are correct ; but, in that case, ‘‘ the States,’? 
as you understand the term, never did anything, 
at any time, although they were, and are still, 


* President Sparks would have better served the truth 
of history if he had printed this sentence omy as it was. 
written. The asterisks, in that place, may, possibly, concea! 
what would serve the truth, very usefully. 
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said to have met in Congress, from time to time, 
from 1775 to the present day. If, on the other 
hand, as is undoubtedly the case, you mean that 
the Delegates who met in Convention, in Phila- 
delphia, in 1787, for the express purpose of 
revising the Articles of Confederation, anv 
THAT ONLY, were not sent there by the ‘‘ States,” 
as such, nor even by their agents and repre- 
sentatives, the State Governments—‘‘the legis- 
*‘lative and executive bodies, namely, in their 
** corporate capacity,” 
that they were sent there by ‘the people of 
‘*the whole land, in their aggregate capacity,” 
you are equally in error. 
have said, you are in error, as the official 
idea of a Convention for the revision of the 
Jonfederation originated in, and was carried 


into effect by, a State Government, the agent | 
of a State ; * from causes which, only affected a | 


State; the Delegates, in every case, were appoint- 
ed by a State Government, in its represent- 
ative capacity; and they met, in Convention, 


and acted there, only as representatives of the | 


the | 
** People” of the States, or of either of them, | 


States as such—the ‘‘inhabitants,” or 
‘*in their primary assemblies,” having had no 
part nor lotin the matter, from the first movement, 
when the Convention was originally suggested, 
until the last, when General Washington was 
inangurated as President of the United States. 
The requisitions on the several States for the 
Federal Government—the ‘‘ heipless League of 
‘** bankrupt and lawless petty Sovereignties,” of 
which you have spoken (Page 26)—having been 
more or less disregarded, from 1783 to 1787, by 
all the States except New York—she having 
paid into the Treasury not only all the re- 
quisitions which had been made on her, but 
additional sums to supply the deficiencies pro- 
duced by the negligence of her sister States, 
(Gen. Hamilton's Speech in the Assembly, Feb. 18, 
1787 ¢)—-that State, very properly, took measures, 


* That my readers may understana how accurately I | 


have here described “‘a State Government,” even in the 
face of the senseless party-cry to the contrary, which has 
. recently prevailed, I beg to submit the following extract 
from the Constitution which Massachusetts—Mr. Motley's 
own State—adopted in 1780, and which is still in force 
throughout that State: “All power residing originally in 
“ the ple, and being derived from them, the several 
“* Magistrates and other officers of Government, vested 
“ with authority, whether Legislative, Executive, or Judic- 
“jal, are their substitutes and agents, and are, at all 
*‘ times, accountable to them.” (Constituticn or Frame of 
ernment for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Part I., Article V.—Edit. Boston, 1789, 10.) 


t “The universal delinquency of the States, during the 
** War, shall be passed over with the bare mention of it. 
‘<The public embarrassments were a plausible apology for 
“that delinquency; and it was hoped the Peace would 
“ have produced greater punctuality. The experiment has 
“disappointed that hope, to a degree which confounds 
“ the least sanguine. comparative view of the compli- 
“ances of the several States, for the five last years, will 
** furnish a striking result. 


as you describe them— , 


In either case, as I) 
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through her “ legislative aad executive bodies, 
‘*namely, in her corporate capacity ”"—not by 
the inhabitants of the State, but by the political 
agents or representatives of the State, as a sover- 
eign, free, and independant Commonwealth—to 
prevent a recurrence of the imposition ; which 
was the first effective moving cause which led to 
the Convention of 1787 and the establishment, 
between the several States, of the Constitution 
Jor the United States. 

To this end, on Saturday, the seventeenth of 
February, 1787, General Malcolm offered a Reso- 
lution in the Assembly of the State (Greenleaf’s 
New York Journal and Weekly Register, 2104, 
Thursday, March 1, 1787,) in the following lan- 
| guage: ** Resolved, (if the Honoral.e the Senate 
**ceoncur) that the Delegates of this State, in 
‘Congress of the United States of America, be, 
‘Cand they hereby are ivstructed, to move in 
‘*Congress for an Act recommending to the 
| ** States composing the Union, that a Convention 
| ‘of Representatives from the said States respec- 
‘*tively, be held, and meet at a time and place 
**to be mentioned in such recommendation, for 
“the purpose of revising the Articles of Con- 
| ** federation and Perpetual Union between the 
| **United States of America, and reporting to 
| **the United States in Congress assembled, and 
‘* to the States respectively, such alterations and 
| *tamendments to the said Articles of Con- 
| ** federation, as the representatives met in such 
| **Convention, shall judge proper and necessary, 
| **to render them adequate to the preservation 
| **and support of the Union. 
| ** Ordered, That Mr. Purdy deliver a copy 
| of the last preceding resolution to the Monor- 
| ‘fable the Senate.” 

I have quoted theResolution and Order from 
The Journal of the Assembly, Edit. New York, 
1787, page 55 ; and so little were the able leg- 
islators of New York, at that day, aware of 
what appears, from your letter, to have been a 
stern necessity fora new form of Government 





| During that period, as appears by a statement on our 
| “ files, New Hampshire, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
“and Georgia have paid nothing—I say nothing, because 
“the only actual payment is the trifling sum of about 
**gseven thousand dollars, by New Hampshire; and South 
} “ Carolina has credits; but these are merely by way of dis- 
| ‘counts on the supplies furnished by her during the War, 
; «in consideration of her peculiar sufferings and exertions 
| «« while in the immediate theatre of it. Connecticut and 
« Delaware have paid about one-third of their requisitions; 
«‘ Massachusetts, Rhode-Island, and Maryland about one- 
‘half; Virginia about three-fi ifths; Pennsylvania nearly 
«‘ the whole; and New York more THAN HER QuoTA. These 
“proportions are taken on the specie requisitions: the 
“indents have been very partially paid and, in their pres— 
“ent state, are of little account.” (General HamiiTon’s 
oe on the Revenue System— Works, ii., 865, 866.) See, 
also, Judge Story’s History of the Constitution 
Is it at all wonderful, under the circumstances, that New 
York moved for a revision of the Articles of Confedera— 
tion and op d the ratification of the Constitution, as it 
was originally proposed ? 
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for the Confederacy, that it does not appear to 
have been adopted without considerable..dis- 
sent, even after much discussion and,sundry 
amendments. (Z'he Daily Advertiser, Vol. iii., 
No. 621, Tuesday, February 20, 1787.) 

On Monday morning, the nineteenth of Feb- 


ruary, 1787, the Resolution was carried to the | 


Senate, the records of which thus relate the 
proceedings thereon, in that body : 


‘* A Message from the Honorable the Assem- | 


“bly, by Mr. Purdy, was received with the fol- 
“lowing resolution for concurrence, viz.: 


“* Resolved, (if the Honorable the Senate | 


“*concur herein) that the Delegates of this 
“* State in the Congress of the United States of 
“¢ America, be, and they hereby are instructed 
**to move in Congress, for an act, recommend- 
“*ing to the States composing the Union, that 
**¢a Convention of Representatives from the 
“said States respectively be held, and meet 
**at a time and place to be mentioned in such 
*“¢ recommendation, for the purpose of revising 
“*the Articles of Confederation and perpetual 
*** Union between the United States of America, 
“‘and reporting to the United States in Con- 
“**oress assembled, and to the States respec- 
“tively, such alterations and amendments to 


“‘the said Articles of Confederation, as the | 


“*Representatives met in such Convention 
*“*shall judge proper and necessary to render 


“*them adequate to the preservation and sup- | 


*** port of the Union.’ 
* Ordered, That the consideration of the said 
“resolution be postponed.” 


On the following morning (7uesday, Febru- | 


ary 20, 1787) “ the Senate proceeded to the con- 
“sideration of the resolution of the Honora- 
“ble the Assembly received yesterday ; propos- 
“ing that the Delegates of this State be instruct- 
“ed to move in Congress for an act recom- 


“mending that a Convention of Representatives | 


“ from the several States in the Union, to be held 
“for the purpose of revising the Articles of 
** Confederation and perpetual Union between 
“the United States of America ; and after con- 
“siderable debate thereon, the President put 
“the question, ‘Whether the Senate do concur 
“*with the Honorable the Assembly in their 
“*said resolution?’ and it was carried in the 
“affirmative in manner following, viz. : 

“For tHe AFFIRMATIVE. Mr. Stouten- 
“burgh, Mr. Tredwell, Mr. Vanderbilt, Mr. 
“ Townsend, Mr. Peter Schuyler, Mr. Hopkins, 
“Mr. L’Hommedieu, Mr. Floyd, Mr. Philip 
“Schuyler, Mr. Morris. 

“For tHe NEGATIVE. Mr. Yates, Mr. 
“Haring, Mr. Ward, Mr, Russell, Mr. Swart- 
«“wout, Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Parks, Mr. Wil- 
‘liams, Mr. Van Ness. 
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“Thereupon, Resolved, That the Senate do 
“concur with the Honorable the Assembly in 
“their said resolution. 

“‘ Ordered, That Mr, Morris deliver a copy of 
“the preceding concurrent resolution to the 
“Honorable the Assembly.” 


I have quoted from the Journal of the Senate, 
| Edit. New York, 1787, Pages 34, 35, in order 
| that you may learn that the movement which 
first led to the Convention, was not originated 
among “the inhabitants, in their primary 
“assemblies,” but in the legal representative of 
the sovereignty of the State—the Assembly 
and Senate, convened and acting under the 
Constitution of the State—in other words, that 
the jirst movement toward the drawing up of 
the Constitution, (Page 9) was by a State, “in 
“its corporate capacity.” 

The second step toward the drawing up of the 
Constitution was the presentation of the Reso- 
lution, to which I have referred, to the ‘*‘ Congress 
‘*of the United States of America,” by the Del- 
gates from New York, in conformity with the 
instructions which that Resolution also conveyed ; 
and 1 quote from Zhe Journal of the United 
| States, an Congress Assembled, Published by Or- 
| der of Congress, Vol. XIT., M, DOC, LXXX VII, 
| pages 15-17 : 

** WepDNEsDAY, February 21, 1787. 

“* Congress assembled—Present as before. 

‘*The report of a grand committee, consisting 
| of Mr. Dane, Mr. Varnum, Mr. 8. M. Mitch- 
| **ell, Mr. Smith, Mr. Cadwallader, Mr. Irvine, 
‘“*Mr. N. Mitchell, Mr. Forrest, Mr. Grayson, 
‘*Mr. Blount, Mr. Bull, and Mr. Few, to whom 
‘‘ was referred a letter of 14th September, 1786, 
‘*from J. Dickinson, written at the request of 
**commissioners from the states of Virginia, 
‘* Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
‘* York, assembled at the city of Annapolis, to- 
‘* gether with a copy of the report of the said 
‘* commissioners, to the legislatures of the states 
“by whom they were appointed, being an order 
‘*of the day, was- called up, and which is 
“contained in the following resolution, viz. 

“* Congress having had under consideration 
“*¢ the letter of John Dickinson, Esq. chairman 
“*of the commissioners who assembled at 
“* Annapolis, during the last year; also the pro- 
“*ceedings of the said commissioners, and 
“*intirely coinciding with them, as to the inefii- 
“ciency of the federal government, and the 
“* necessity of devising such farther provisions 
“* as shall render the same aclequate to the exi- 
“* gencies of the union, do strongly recommend 
“*to the different legislatures to send forward 
“* delegates, to meet the proposed convention, 
on the second Monday in May next, at the 
“city of Philadephia.” ’ 





ee 
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“The delegates for the state of New York, | 
“thereupon laid before Congress instructions | 
“which they had received from their constitu- 
“ents, and in pursuance of the said instruc- | 
“tions, moved to postpone the farther consid- | 
“eration of the report, in order to take up the | 

“ following proposition ; viz. 

“<That it be recommended to the states | 
“* composing the union, that a convention of | 
“«* representatives from the said states respective- | 
“*ly, to be held at , on 4 
“‘for the purpose of revising the articles o7'| 
“** confederation and perpetual union between the | 
“* United States of America, and reporting to 
“the United States in Congress assembled, 
“*and to the states respectively, such altera- 
“tions and amendments to the said articles 
“*of confederation, as the representatives met 
“*in such convention, shall judge proper and | 
“*necessary to render them adequate to the | 
“* preservation and support of the Union.’ 


“ above-mentioned, the yeas and nays being 
“required by the Delegates for New York, 
“ Massachusetts Mr. King 
“Mr. Dane 





Mr. Johnson....... 
“Mr. S. Mitchell....: 


Mr. Smith. 
“Mr. Benson... 


‘Mr. Cadwalader. . ..a: 


“ Connecticut 


“ New- York 


“* New-Jersey 
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‘* So the question was lost. 

‘*A motion was then made by the delegates 
‘*for Massachusetts,* to postpone the farther 
‘*consideration of the report, in order to take 
‘into consideration, a motion which they read 
‘‘in their place; this being agreed to, the 
‘*motion of the delegates from Massachusetts 
‘* was taken up, and being amended, was agreed 
** to as follows : 

*** Whereas there is provision in the articles 
** ‘of confederation and perpetual union, for 
‘* “making alterations therein, by the assent of a 
*** Congress of the United States, and of the 
‘* “legislatures of the several states ; and whereas 
** * experience hath evinced, that there are defects 
‘**in the present confederation, as a mean to 
***remedy which, several of the states, and 
‘** particularly the state of New York, by 
** Sexpress instructions to their delegates in Con- 
‘* ‘oress, have suggested a convention fur the 


| ** * purposes expressed in the following resolu- 
“On the question to postpone for the purpose | 


***tion; and such convention appearing to be 
‘**the most probable mean of establishing in 


| *** these states a firm national government. 


‘+ * Resolved, That in the opinion of Congress, it 
‘* *is expedient, that on the second Monday in 


| *** May next, a convention of delegates, who 
| *** shall have been appointed by the seoeral states, 
| ***be held in Philadelphia, for the sole and 


‘express purpose of revising the articles of 
** ‘confederation, and reporting to Congress and 


| ***the several legislatures, such alterations and 
| ** * provisions therein, as shall, when agreed to in 


} se egy 


Jongress, and confirmed by the States, render 


| ** * the federal constitution adequate to the exigen- 


46 Pen nayloan ia 


Mr. N. Mitchell... 
Mr. Forrest. 
Mr. Grayson 


** Delaware 
** Maryland 
** Virginia 


44 North-Carolina Mr. Blount.... ain 


‘*Mr. Hawkins...... no,” | 


‘+ South-Carolina Mr. Bull 
‘*Mr. Kean......... no \ 
of ee no) 
‘*Mr. Parker 

Mr. Few 
eS . eee nos 


‘* Georgia dd + 


* “ Divided,” and, therefore, not counted in the determi- 
nation of the on eneetee. 

+ The number of legates uired by the Orders of 
the Legislatures of the respective States of Delaware and 
Maryland not having been present, when this vote was 
taken, the minority of the Delegations from those States, 
respectively, were not entitled to be counted on this ques- 
tion. 

t Georgia, because her Delegation was “ divided,” was 
also not counted, as Connecticut had not been; and the 

nding question was lost, on a vote of three Ayes and 

our Nays, only. 


| 
no 


** ‘cies of the government, and the preservation 


o” 


** of the union. 
Thus was the second step taken by the States, 


jas such, while the inhabitants of such States 
| were alike innocent of any individual co-oper- 
{ ation in the matter. 

‘Mr. Madison ay | 


The third step toward the drawing up of the 
Constitution, was the publication of the Resolu- 
tion of the Congress, by the authority of that 
Congress and signed by **Cuan.tes THOMSON 
‘* Secretary,” in the newspapers of the day. If 
you have any curiosity to learn, from the origin- 


; al authorities, whether or not ‘*the People of 
| ** the whole land, in their aggregate capacity,” 


or any other People, as such, had any part in 
that publication, you may gratify it by turning 
to Greenleaf's New York Journal, and Weekly 
Register, Nu. 2104, New York, Thursday, March, 
1, 1787, and to Childs’s Daily Advertiser, Vol. 
tii., No. 625, New York, Saturday, February 24, 
1787, in both of which it originally appeared. 

* ft will be seen that, throughout all these proceedings fn 
the Congress, the individual Representatives were not recog - 


nized: even the Resolutions were offered by State Delega- 
tions, as such, and not by individual members. 
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The fourth step toward the drawing up of the 
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i Ordered, That the said Committee have 
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Constitution, was the official transmission, dy | *‘ leave to sit again. 


the United States in Congress assembled, to | 


the Governors of the several States, of copies of 
the Resolution, adopted by that body, on thetwen- 


ty-first of February, which I have quoted; the | 


official transmission of the same, by the several 


States; and the action of the latter thereon. 


I will quote, at length, the proceedings, in that | 
«case, of the State of New York, only, content- | 


ing myself, from their extreme length, with a 
simple reference to those of the other States, 
in order that the whole truth may be placed 
before you. 


In the Journal of the Assembly of the State | 
of New York, Edit. N. Y., M.DOC.LXXXVII, | 


page 6%, the record stands thus : 


‘FRIDAY, 100° Clock A.M., February 23, 1787. | 
* + + * + 


‘*A Message from his Excellency the Govern- 
‘‘or, delivered by his Private Secretary, 
“read, and is in the words following, viz. : 


‘* * GENTLEMEN : 


' ‘By this Message I have the honor of laying | the United States which accompanied it, with 


‘** before you, a resolution of the United States 
** *in Congress assembled, of the 21st instant : 
“* * With it you also receive a letter from Sime- 


‘*subject which appears to me to merit the 
‘** attention of the Legislature. * 
***GEO. CLINTON. 

‘**New York, February 23, 1787.’ ” 

‘*The resolution and letter which accom- 
‘* panied the said Message of his Excellency the 
‘* Governor, were also read, 

‘* Resoloed, that the said Message of his Ex- 


‘‘eellency the Governor, and the papers which | 
‘accompanied the same, be committed to a} 


** Committee of the whole House.” 


On Monday morning, the twenty-s:xth of 


February, 1787, (Jvurnal of the Assembly, Page | 
-€8,) ‘* the House resolved itself into a Committee | 


‘‘of the whole House, on the Message of his 


‘* Excellency the Governor, of the 23rd instant | 
United States | 


‘“‘and the Resolutions of the 
‘of America, in Congress assembled, which ac- 


‘‘companied the same; and after some time | 


‘*spent thereon, Afr. Speaker re-assumed the 
“* Chair, and Mr, Clark, from the said Commit- 
‘‘tee, reported, that the Committee had made 
‘*some progress therein, and had directed him 
‘‘to move for leave to sit again. 


* The letter from Mr. De Witt, as Greenleaf informed his 
readers, (New York Journal, and Weekly Advertiser, No. 
2105, Thursday, March 8, 1787,) was one “ concerning 
“ certain boundaries on the northern part of the State "— 
not, in the least concerning the Confederacy or the Con- 
vention. 


| “cur herein,) that five Delegates be ap 


was | : 
‘*a copy of the last preceding resolution, to the 


‘* Resolved, (If the Ilonorable the Senate con- 
inted 
‘*on the part of this State, to meet such Dele- 
‘* gates as may be appointed on the part of the 


t | ‘‘other States respectively, on the second Mon- 
‘Governors, to the Legislatures of the respective | 


‘*day of May next, at Philadelphia, for the 
| ** sole and express purpose of revising the Arti- 
‘*eles of Confederation, and reporting to Con- 
‘* gress, and to the several Legislatures, such 
‘*alterations and provisions therein, as shall, 
** when agreed to in Congress, and confirmed by 
‘*the several States, render the Foederal Constitu- 
‘* tion adequate to the exigencies of Government 
‘‘and the preservation of the Union ; and that 
‘*in case of such concurrence, the two Houses 
‘‘of the Legislature will meet, on Thursday 
‘next, at such place as the Honorable the Sen- 
‘*ate shall think proper, for the purpose of 
‘* electing the said Delegates, by joint ballot. 

‘: Ordered, That Mr. John Livingston deliver 


‘* Honorable the Senate.” 
The Governor’s Message and the Resolution of 


the Resolution of the Assembly thereon, were 
sent to the Senate during the afternoon of the 


; sae : {same day; and, after they had been read, the 
***on De Witt, Esquire, Surveyor General, on a | ~ . 7 . 


further consideration of them was postponed 
until the next morning. 

On the following morning, Tuesday, the twen- 
ty-seventh of February, 1787, the Senate non- 
concurred in the preceding action of the House, 
the Journal of the former body thus describing 
the action of dissent: ‘*The Senate proceeded 


| **to the consideration of the resolution received 


‘*from the Honorable the Assembly yesterday, 
‘* proposing that five Delegates be appointed by 
‘*the two houses of the Legislature by joint hal- 
‘* lot, on the part of this State, to meet Delegates 
‘* on the part of the other States respectively at 
‘* Philadelphia for the purpose of revising the 
‘* confederation, which resolution was read and 
‘*the President having put the question, whether 
‘*the Senate do concur with the Honorable the 
‘* Assembly in their said resolution, it was car- 
‘*ried in the Negative. Thereupon 

‘* Resolved, That the Senate do not concur 
| ‘*with the Honorable Assembly in their said 

** resolution. 

‘* Ordered, That Mr. Williams deliver a copy 
‘*of the preceeding resolution of nonconcur- 
‘* rence to the Honorable the Assembly.” (Jour- 

| nal of the Senate of the State of New York, 
| Edit. N. Y, M,DCC,LXXXVII, Page 43.) 

| On the following morning, Wednesday, the 
twenty-eighth of February, 1787, the Senate 
took action on the same subject, by instituting 
which were thus described 


| 


}new proceedings, 
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in the Journal of the day: ‘‘ Mr. Philip Schuy- | ‘‘ being put thereon, it was carried in the nega- 


‘“ler moved, that the Senate adopt the following 
**resolution, viz.: ‘ Resolved (if the Honorable 
***the Assembly concur herein) that jive dele- 
‘* * gates be appointed on the part of THs State 
***to meet such delegates as may be appointed 
** Son the part of the other States respectively, 


***on the second Monday in May next, at Phil- | 
‘**adelphia, for the sole and express purpose of | 
‘< ‘revising the Articles of Confederation, and | 


‘* “reporting to Congress and to the several Leg- 
‘* ¢islatures, such alterations and provisions 
‘*¢ therein as shall, when agreed to in Congress, 
***and contirmed by the several States render 
‘* “the Fooderal Constitution adequate to the 
‘* * exigencies of government and the preservation 
***of the Union; and that in case of such con- 


‘“‘ currence the two houses of the Legislature | 


‘¢¢will on Tuesday next, proceed to nomin- 
‘* ¢ate and appoint the said delegates in like 


‘** manner as is directed by the constitution of | 


‘* “this State for nominating and appointing 


‘***delegates to Congress’ which resolution | 


‘*having been read, 





‘*Mr. Haring moved, that instead of jive, that | 
‘three delegates be appointed for the purposes | 


‘*set forth in the said resolution. 
‘*arose, and the question being put thereon, it 
‘* was carried in the affirmative, in manner fol- 
‘* lowing, viz. 

‘**For tHe AFFIRMATIVE, Mr. Yates, Mr. 
‘¢Tredwell, Mr. Haring, Mr. Ward, Mr. Russell, 
‘Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Swartwout, Mr. Hathorn, 
‘Mr. Humfrey, Mr. Parks, Mr. Williams. 

‘‘For tHe NEGATIVE, Mr. Stoutenburg, 
‘*Mr. Vanderbilt, Mr. Townsend, Mr. Morris, 
‘*Mr. Peter Schuyler, Mr. L’'Hommedieu, Mr. 
‘* Philip Schuyler. 

‘““Mr. Haring then moved to expunge, after 
““the words ZJ'wesday next to the end of the 
‘* resolution, and to substitute the following, viz. : 
‘¢¢Meet at such place as the Honorable the 
‘* ¢ Assembly shall think proper for the purpose 
** ‘of electing the said delegates by joint ballot.’ 
‘‘Debates arose, and the question being put 
‘‘thereon, it was carried in the negative, in 
‘* manner following, viz. 

“For tHe NEGATIVE, Mr. Stoutenburgh, 
“Mr. Tredwell, Mr. Vanderbilt, Mr. Townsend, 
‘*Mr. Morris, Mr. Peter Schuyler, Mr. Swart- 
*¢wout, Mr. L’Hommedieu, Mr. Humfrey, Mr. 
*¢ Parks, Mr. Williams, Mr. Philip Schuyler. 

‘*For tor AFFIRMATIVE, Mr. Yates, Mr. 
‘* Haring, Mr. Ward, Mr. Russell, Mr. Hopkins, 
‘* Mr. Hathorn. 

‘Mr. Yates then moved to insert in the said 
“resolution, after the words ‘and provisions 
‘<¢ therein,’ the following, viz. ‘ not repugnant to 
‘< “or inconsistent with the constitution of this 
‘**State.? Debates arose, and the question 


Debates | 


** tive, in manner following, viz. 

‘*For THE NEGATIVE, Mr. Stoutenburgh, 
‘* Mr. Tredwell, Mr. Vanderbilt, Mr. Townsend, 
‘*Mr. Morris, Mr. Peter Schuyler, Mr. L’Hom- 
** medieu, Mr. Williams, Mr. Philip Schuyler. 

“For tHE AFFIRMATIVE, Mr. Yates, Mr. 
‘* Haring, Mr. Ward, Mr. Russell, Mr. Hopkins, 
‘*Mr. Swartwout, Mr. Hathorn, Mr. Humfrey, 
** Mr. Parks, 

‘**The Senate being equally divided upon the 
‘* question, his honor the President voted in the 
‘* Negative. Thereupon, 

‘* Resolved, (if the Honorable the Assembly 
‘*do concur herein,) that three Delegates be 
“appointed on the part of this State, to mee 
‘*such delegates as may be appointed on the 
‘part of the other States respectively, on the 
**second Monday in May next at Philadelphia 
‘‘for the sole and express purpose of revising 
‘the articles of confederation, and reporting 
‘*to Congress and to the several Legislatures 
**such alterations and provisions therein as shall 
‘when agreed to in Congress and confirmed 
‘*by the several States, render the Foederal 
‘constitution adequate, to the exigencies of 
‘‘government and the preservation of the 
‘*Union; and that in case of such concurrence 
‘*the two houses of the Legislature will on Tues- 
‘*day next, proceed to nominate and appoint the 
** said delegates in like manner as is directed by 
‘*the constitution of this State, for nominating 
‘and appointing Delegates to Congress. 

‘* Ordered, That Mr. Williams deliver a copy 
‘‘of the preceding resolution to the Honorable 
**the Assembly.” (Journal of the Senate, 1787, 
pages 44, 45.) 

On the same day, ( Wednesday, February 28, 
1787,) the actiun of the Senate on the two pre- 
ceding days, was communicated to the Assem- 
bly, and the latter named body concurred 
therein ; which has been thus recorded: ‘‘ A copy 
‘*of a resolution of the Honorable the Senate, 
‘**delivered by Mr. Williams, was read, that the 
‘Senate do not concur with this House in their 
‘* resolution of tbe 26th instant, relative to the 
‘‘appointment of five delegates, to attend at 
‘* Philadelphia, on the second Monday in May 
** next. 

‘*A copy of a resolution of the Honorable 
‘*the Senate, delivered by Mr. Williams, was 
‘* read, and is in the words following, viz. 

‘s Resolved, (if the Honorable the Assembly 
“ coneur herein, that three Delegates be appoint- 
“‘ed on the part of this State, to meet such 
‘* Delegates as may be appointed on the part of 
‘the other States respectively, on the second 
‘* Monday in May next, at Philadelphia, for the 
** sole and express purpose of revising the Arti- 
‘* cles of Confederation, and reporting to Con- 
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“ pointing Delegates to Congress. 






“tion. 









of the Assembly, 70, 71.) 














Yates, Lansing, and Hamilton, as such Dele 









egates on the part of this State. 





“ceeded pursuant to the concurrent resolu 
“tions of the Senate and Assembly of the 28th 
‘of February last past, to nominate three Dele 
“gates on the part of this State to meet such 
“Delegates as may be appointed on the part 
* of the other States respectively, on the second 
“Monday in May next, at Philad lphia, when 
“the Honorable Robert Yates, Esquire, John 
“Lansing, junior, and Alexander Hamilton, 
“ Esquires. were openly nominated. Thereupon, 

* Resolved, that the IIvnorable Riebert Yutes, 
“ Esquire, John Lansing, junior, and Aleran 
“der Hamilton, Esquires, are nominated Dele- 
“‘outes on the part of this State, to meet such 
“ Delegates as may be appointed on the part of 
“the other States respectively, on the second 
“Monday in May next, at Philadelphia, pur- 
“snant to the concurrent resolutions of both 
““Ifouses of the Legislature of the 28th of 
“February last past. 

“A Message from the Honoralle the Assem- 
“bly by Mr. N. Smith, was :eceived with a 
llis. Mac. Vou. LX. 13. 



















gates. The Senate then returned to its Chamber, 
when each body—the Senate and the Assembly, 
separately —passed Resolutions duly nominating 
and appointing the gentlemen referred to, Del- 


The record of these proceedings, on the prrt 
of the Senate, is as follows: ‘* The Seaate pro- 
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‘¢ gress, and the several Legislatures, such alter- 
‘*ations and provisions therein, as shall, when 
‘*agreed to in Congress, and confirmed by the 
** several States, render the Foederal Constitution 
‘* adequate to the exigencies of government, and 
‘*the preservation of the Union; and that in 
‘tense of such concurrence, the two Houses of 
“the Legislature, will, on Tuesday next, proceed 
“to nominate and appoint the said Delegates, 
“in like manner as is directed by the Constitu- 
‘tion of this State, for nominating and ap- 


** Resolved, That the House do concur with 
**the Honorable the Senate, in the said Resolu 


‘* Ordered, That Mr. Dongan deliver a copy 
“tof the last preceding resolution of concur- 
“rence, to the Honorable the Senate.” (Journal 


At the appointed time (TJuesday, March 6, 
1787) each House proceeded to nominate three 
Delegates to the Convention, reporting to the 
other its readiness to meet for the purpose of 
comparing such nominations; the Senate then 
met the Assembly, in the Chamber of that body, 
to compare the lists of persons nominated by 
the Senate and Assembly, respectively, as such 
Delegates ; when, on comparing the lists of the 
Senate and Assembly, the two houses were found 
to have agreed in the nomination of Messrs. 
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* resolution, that they would immediately meet 
“* the Senate at such place as they shall appoint, 
“to compare the lists of persons nominated by 
‘the Senate and Assembly respectively, as 
** Delegates on the part of this State, to meet 
**such Delegates as may be appointed on the 
‘‘part of the other States respectively, on the 

**second Monday in May next, at Philadelphia, 

** pursuant to the concurrent resolutions of both 

‘* Houses of the Legislature of the 28th of 

** February last. 

** Resoloed, That the Senate will immediately 
‘*meet the Honorable the Assembly in the 
** Assembly Chamber, to compare the lists of 
** persons nominated by the Senate and Assem- 
** bly respectively, as Delegates on the part of 
‘this State to meet such Delegates as may be 
‘*appointed on the part of the other States 
‘*respectively, on the second Monday in May 
**next, at Philadelphia, pursuant to the concur- 
‘rent resolutions of both of the Houses of the 
‘Legislature of the 28th of February last 
* past. 

‘* Ordered, That Mr. Vanderbilt deliver a 
‘**copy of the preceding resolution to the Honor- 
‘*able the Assembly. 

‘* The Senate accordingly met the Honorable 
‘*the Assembly in the Assembly Chamber, and 
‘*being returned, the President reassumed the 
‘**chair and informed the Senate that on compar- 
‘fing the respective lists of the Senate and 
** Assembly, they were found to agree in the 
**nominition of the Honorable Robert Yates, 
‘* Hsquire, John Lansing, junior, and Alezan- 
“der Hamilton, Esquires. 

** Thereupon, 

‘* Resolved, That the Honorable Robert Yates, 

** John Lansing, junior, and Alexander Hamil- 
‘‘ton, Hsquires, are duly nominated and 
**appointed delegates on the part of this State 
‘*to meet such delegates as may be appointed 
**on the part of the other States respectively on 
**the second Monday in May next at Philadel- 
‘*phia, for the sole and exclusive purpose of 
“revising the articles of confederation, and 
“reporting to Congress and the several Legisla- 
‘*tures such alterations and provisions therein, 
‘fas shall, when agreed to in Congress and con- 
* firmed by the Several States, render the Foecer- 
‘*al constitution, adequate to the exigencies of 
‘* Government and the preservation of the Union.” 
(Journal of the Senate, 1787, 50, 51.) 

Ir will be unnecessary for me to quote, in 
full, the records of the Assembly, on this part 
of the subject, the Journal of the Senate, aleady 
quoted, confirming all [have said; but, should 
you desire to know further on the subject, you 
will find it recorded in The Journal of the 
Assembly, 1787, Pages 82-84. ; 

Such was the action of one of the thirteen 
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States, in the appointment of Delegates to the | 
Convention. I have been particular in quoting | 
the records, at length, in order that you may 
learn how completely the State Government— | 
the official representative of the State, in its cor- | 
porate sovereign capacity—made the selection of | 
the Delegates ; and how completely ‘‘ the inhabi- | 
‘‘ tants of the State, in their primary assemblies,” | 
(Page 8) had no part nor lot in te matter. ‘‘ The | 
** People of the State of New York, one of the | 
‘‘ United States of America; by the Grace of | 
** God, free and independent,” sent these Dele- | 
gates, to Philadelphia, Greeting, as she had sent | 
her sovereign command to her Delegates in the | 
Congress of 1778, ‘‘ entirely and absolutely, for | 
‘*and in behalf of the People of this State, to 
‘‘ratify and confirm The Articles of Confedera- | 
**tion;” but the people, or the inhabitants, or 
either of them—as individuals, simply or col- | 
lectively—took no action whatever on the 
subject. They were law-abiding, and they 
assumed none of the powers which, by the 
Constitution of the State, had been reposed 
in the chosen representatives of the sovereignty 
of the State—‘‘ bankrupt,” ‘‘lawless,” and 
‘“* petty,” as may have been that sovereignty, 
you being the authority. 

Virernia, another of the States, had previous- 
ly appointed her Delegates. I have before me, a | 
certitied official copy of AN Acr jor appointing 
Deputies from this Commonwealth to a Conven- | 
tion proposed to be held in the City of Philadel- | 
phia,in May next, for the purpose of revising 
the Federal Constitution, which was enacted by 
‘*A General Assembly, begun and held at the 
‘Public Buildings in the City of Richmond, on 
“Monday, the 16th day of October, in the year | 
“of our Lord, 1786.” The provisions of that 
Act, declared ‘‘ That seven Commissioners be | 
‘‘appointed by joint ballot of both Houses of | 
** Assemblu, who, or any three of them, are | 
‘* hereby authorized, ax Deputies from this Com- 
** monwealth, to meet such Deputies as may be 
‘Cuppointed and authorized hy other States, 
** to assemble in Conventiun, at Philadelphia, as 
‘* above recommended, and to join wich them in 
‘devising and discussing all such alterations | 
‘** and further provisions, us may be necessary to 
‘* render the Federal Constitution adequate to the 
‘* exigencies of the Union, and in reporting such 
‘*an Act, for that purpose, tu the United States in 
** Congress, as, when agreed to by them and 
‘*duly confirmed by the several States, will 
‘* effectually provide for the same.” This Act 
may be found, complete, in The Statutes at 
Large, Published by authority, by William Wal- 
ler Hening—Edit. Richmond, 1828—Volume xii., 
Pages 256, 257. 





I have, also, before me, an ofticially certitied 
copy of the records of the House of Delegates 
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and of those of the House of Senators, of that 
State, in the separate action of those bodies, on 
Monday, the fourth day of December, 1786, 
when they severally and jointly appointed George 
Washington, Patrick Henry, Edmund Randolph, 
John Blair, James Madison, George Mason, and 
George Wythe, Esqrs., the Deputies from that 
Commonwealth, in conformity with the Act of the 
General Assembly, already referred to. 

T have also a copy of the certificate of Ed- 
mund Randolph, Governor of Virginia, stating 
that Patrick Henry had declined the appoint- 
ment, as Delegate, before referred to, and that 
**T do, hereby, with the advice of the Council 
‘*of State, supply the said vacancy by nomin- 
‘*ating James McClurg, Esq., a Deputy for the 
‘* purposes aforesaid.” 

You will, therefrom, observe that Virernta, by 
her General Assembly and by her Governor and 
Council, appointed the Delegates ‘* from [that] 
**Commonwealth;” while the ‘ inhabitants, in 
“ their primary capacity,” were unknown in the 
transaction. 

New Jersey, the second of the States, in 
order of time, had also appointed her Delegates 
before New York mace the selection before refer- 


| red to; and copies of three documents—the first 


addressed ‘*To the Honorable David Brearly, 
** William Churchill Houston, William Patterson, 
‘*and John Neilson, Esqrs.,” and dated Novem- 
ber 23, 1786; the second, dated May 18, 1787, 
addressed ** To his Excellency, William Living- 
**ston, and the Honorable Abraham Clark, 
‘* Eaqrs.;” and the third, dated June 5, 1787— 
each certifying that ‘* Zhe Council and Assembly, 
‘*reposing especial trust and confidence in your 
‘‘integrity, prudence, and ability, dave, at a 
** joint meeting, appointed you, or any three of 
** you, Commissioners, to meet such Commis- 
**sioners,” etc ; and each of the documents bears 
the official signature of Governor Livingston 
and the Great Seal of the State—tiat puartic- 
ular ‘* broad seal” of which the country heard 
so much, a few years since. 

PENNSYLVANIA had been the third to appoint 
Delegates ; and she, too, had paid no regard to 
‘“the People of the whole land, in their aggregate 
“capacity.” I have before me, a certified copy 
of An Act appointing Deputies to the Convention 


| intended to be held in tie City of Philadelphia, 
Jor the Purpose of revising the Federal Constitu- 


tion, which was enacted ‘by the representatives 
“of the Freemen of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
** syleania, in General Assembly met, and by the 
“authority of the same,” on the thirtieth of 
December, 1786; * together with «a Supple- 


* This is known, in The Laws of the Commonwealth of 


the 


Pennsylvania, Re-published under the authority, ¢ = 
adel- 


vs by M. Carey and J. Bioren—Edit. 
phia, 1808—as “ Chapter MCCXLIX.” 
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ment thereto, which was enacted by the same | 


body and the same authority, on the twenty- 
eighth of March, 1787, appointing eight “ Depu- 
“ties from this State, to meet in the Convention 


“of the Deputies of the respective States of 
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GEORGIA was the sixth State which provid- 
| ec for a representation in the Convention; and 
| the OrpDINANCK for the Appointment of Depu- 
ties from this State, for the Purpose of revis- 
| iny the Federal Constitution, which was enacted 


* North America,to be held at the City of | on the tenth of February, 1787, by “ the Repre- 


“ Philadelphia, on the second day in the month 
“of May next.* ” 


Next, the fourth on the list, came Norra | 


“CAROLINA, Whose (reneral Assembly, on the 
sixth day of January, 1787, enacted AN Act 
yor appointing Deputies from this State to a 


Vonvention proposed to be held in the city of 
Philadelphia, in May next, for the purpose of 


vevising the Federal Constitution, in which it 
was provided “That five Commissioners be 


“appointed by joint ballot of both Hoses of 
“* Assembly, who, or any three of them, are | 


“authorized, as Deputics vom this State, to 


| sentatives of the Freemen of the State of 
| “Georgia, in General Assembly met,” is before 
me, 

Next is New York, whose proceedings, in de- 
| tail, are already before you ; (Pages 179--181, ante) 
janl Sourma CaroLina, which followed very 
| deute after her, was the cighth State which 
| provided, by Statute, for a representation in the 

Vederal Convention. 

The latter State, through ‘‘the Legislature of the 
| ‘* State, in their Act passed on the eighth day 
‘* of March, 1787,” vested power and authority in 
her Governor, to commission five Delegates to 


“meet at Philadelphia, on the first day of May | meet in the Convention and represent her, therein. 
“next, then and there to meet and confer with | As I have not been able to find the Act in question, 
“such Deputies as may be appointed by the other | I have been dependent on the recital of its origin 


* States, for similar purposes, and with them 
“to discuss and decide,” ete.; and “ That, in 
“case of the death or resignation of any of the 
‘* Deputies, or of their declining their appoint- 
“ments, his Hecellency, the Governor, for the 
“time being, is hereby authorized to supply 
“such vacancies,” 

I have not been able to obtain a complete 
ccopy of this Act; but, as T have found the above 
extracts inthe recital in the credentials of the 
Honorable William Blount, over the official sig- 
axture of the Governor and the Great Seal 
of the State, [have no doubt of their correct- 
mess, At any rate, the credentials in which they 


and character which appears, over the Great Seal 
of the State and the official signature of Govern- 
or Thomas Finckney, in the several credentials. 
which the Honorable Charles Pinckney, Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, John Rutledge, and Pierce: 
Butler, Esquires, presented to the Convention, 


| before taking their seats therein, and under 


which they acted as Delegates from that State. 
I have no doubt of the correctness of that recital, 
and refer you to it, for other information con— 


cerning the powers of those Delegates and from 
: 


appear were received by the Convention; and, | : 
| authorized Frances Dana, Elbridge Gerry, Na- 


ander their authority, Mr. Blount voted therein 


and signed the new Constitution ; and Mr. Hugh | 
Williamson, another member, did the same, un- | 


der the authority of a similar instrument. 


The ‘yi/th State which appointed Delegates, | ith 
| her Governor officially commissioned the gentle- 


was DELAWARE, an exemplified copy of an 


Act of whose General Assembly, passed on the | 


third of February, 1787, is now before me. It is 
styled AN Act appointing Deputies srom this State 
to the Convention, proposed to be held in the City 
of Philadelphia, for the Purpose of revising the 
Kederal Constitution ; and by it ‘the General 
* Assembly of Delaware” enacted ‘* that George 
*Read, Guoning Bedford, John Dickinson, 
“Richard Bassett, and Jacob Broom, esquires., 
“are hereby appointed Deputies from thés State, 
“to meet in the Convention,” etc.+ 


* This Act is known as “ Chapter MCCLXIX,” in The 
Laws of the Commonwealth, last referred to. 

t See also, “ Chap. CXLVITII, b.” in Lawe of the 
Mate of Delaware. Published by Authority.—Edit.” New 
Castle, M,DCC,XCVIIT—Volume IT., Pages 892, 893, where 
the Stetute may be found, in fall. 


| whom those powers were derived. * 


Ninth on the list of those who appointed Del- 
egates, was MASSACHUSETTS, whose ‘ General 
** Court,” on the tenth of March, 1787, formally 


thaniel Gorham, Rufus King, and Caleb Strong, 
Esquires, as “their Delegates, to attend and 
“represent this Commonwealth in the said pro- 
** posed Convention ;” and, on the ninth of April, 


men referred to, as such Delegates. I refer you 
to the credentials—the only authority which I 
have been able to find, on the action of your 
State—for the evidence of the origin and char- 
acter of the Delegation from Massachusetts ; 
but, as the Great Seal of the Commonwealth 
and the signatures of her Governor and Secre- 
tary of State attest the authenticity of the 


* Since the textof this letter was written, I have found 
the Act referred to. It is known as “ No, 1845,” and 
is entitled An Acr for appointing Deputies from the 
State of South Carolina, to a Convention of the United 
States of America, proposed to be held in the City of Phil- 
adelphia, in the month of May, 178i, for the purpose of 
Revising the Federal Constitution; and it may be found 
in The Statutes at Large of South Carolina, Edited, under 
authority of the Legislature, by Thomas Cooper.— 
Edit, Columbia, &. C., 1839—v., 4, 5. 
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reference, I have no doubt of its correctness.* 

CoNNECTICUT next responded to the invita- 
tion—the tenth on the list—and her General 
Assembly, also, acted for her, as had those of 
the other States, severally, for them. A copy 
of An Act for appointing Delegates to meet in 
Convention or THE States, to be held at Phila- 
delphia, on the second Monday in May, instant, 
which was “ enacted by the Governor, Council, 
“and Representatives. in General Conrt Assem- 
“ dled, and by the authority of the same,” at the 
May Session, 1787, is before me. It apppoint- 
cd, as “ Delegates to attend the said Conven- 
“ tion,” Messrs. William Samuel Johnson, Roger 
Sherman, and Oliver Ellsworth; and directed 
them to report the result of their labors and 
those of the Convention, “ to the Congress of the 
*“ United States, and to the General Assembly 
“of this State”—even more completely than 
many others, overlooking the individual inhab- 
itants of the State, “in their primary capacity.” 

On the twenty-sixth of May, 1787, some days 
after the time appo nted for the organization 
of the Convent.on, MAryLAND—the eleventh 
State—through her “ General Assembly,” passed 
An Act for the appointmert of, and conferring 
Powers on, Deputies from this State to the Feder- 
al Convention, a copy of which, attested by her 
Governor, is before me. It authorizes the gen- 
tlemen named, “ in behalf of this State, to meet 
“such Deputies as may be appointed and 
“ authorized, by any other of the United States, 
“to assemble in Convention,” etc.; and, like 
Connecticut, Maryland instructe | her Deputies 
to report their procee ings and those of the 
Convention to the same General Assembly, at 
its next Session. 

Lastly, came New Hampsurre—Rnuope Is- 
LAND was not represented in the Convention, at 
any time—whose “ Senvte and House of Repre 
“« sentatives in General Cvurt convened,” on the 
twenty-seventh of June, 1787—more than a 
month after the Convention had commenced its 
labors—enacted An Act for appointing Depu 
tis from this State to the Convention proposed 
to he holden in the City of Philadelphia, in May, 
1787, for the Purpose of revising the Federal 





* Those who are interested in this matter may find, in 
Ftresolves of the General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, (Page *5°) the Resolve appointing Dele- 
gates for Convention, to he Commissioned, in the preamble 
to which it is said ‘the Legisliture of this Commonwealth, 
‘did, on the third day of this present month,” [AMarch, 
1787] “elect the Hon. Francis Dana, Elbridge Gerry, Na- 
** thoniel Gorham, Rufus King, and Caleb Strong, Esquires, 
* Delegates, or any three of them, to attend and represent 
* this Commonwealth, at ‘he aforesaid Convention, for the 
“sole and express purpose mentioned in the afore-recited 
‘* vesolve of Congress.” 

Ihave not found the Journals of the General Court, for 
1787: but th’s formal recital of the action of that body, on 
the third of ‘March, within a week after it occurred, is 
conclusive. 
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Constitution, and designui2d therein, Johm 
Langdon, John Pickering, Nicholas Gilman, 
and Benjamin West, Esqrs., as her ‘ Commis- 
“ sioners,” 

Originating in a State grievance; sustained, 
officially, by the action of a State Government, 
the organ of a State; followed by the ap- 
proval of a majority of “the United States in 
“* Congress” —“ the helpless League of bank- 
“rupt and lawless petty Sovereignties,” to- 
which you have introduced the people of Eng- 
land—responded to, in every instance, where it 
was responded to at all, by the Legislative and’ 
Executive authorities of the several States, as 
such, the legal representatives of the sovereign- 
ties (such as they were) of those States; the 7ifth: 
step of the movement toward the drawing up- 
of the Constitu'ion was the issue of the cre- 
dentials to the Delegates who had been thus 
appointed to represent the several sovereignties 
which constituted the Confederacy—a step: 
in which, alo, neither “the People, in their 
“ primary capacity,” nor the inhabitants of the 
several States, as such, in any capacity, took 
any part whatever. 

By a reference to these crecdentials—copies. 
of which were before you, when you wrote your 
letter, unless you quoted through some other- 
reader—you will perceive that those presented 
by the Delegates from New Hampshire, Connec- 
ticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland 
were merely exemplified copies of the Acts of~ 
the Legislatures of those States; those present- 
ed by the Delegates from Virginia and Georgia 
were similar exemplifications, with separate- 
Commissions based on and reciting the Acts: 
of their Legislatures, which accompanied them ; 
that presented by the Delegates from New 
York was only an ex*moplified copy of the- 
Joint Resolutions of the Senate and Assembly,. 
appointing the Delegation; while those pre-- 
s nted by Massachusetts, New Jersey, North» 
Carolina, and South Carolina were regular Com- 
missions from their respective Governors, based 
on and reciting the Acts or Resolutions of the- 
Legislatures, by virtue of which the several 
Delegations had heen appointed. There is not, 
in any of these documents, the veriest shadow 
of a reference to any People, in its ‘ primary 
“capacity,” nor to the inhabitants of the respec- 
tive States, in any capacity; nor can anything 
be drawn from them but the most unqualified 
evidence that the Delegations, by whom the 
Constitution was subsequently drawn up, were, 
respectively, the Representatives of the individ- 
ual States, as such, and that your remark 
(Page 9) that “ the Constitution was not drawn 
“up by the States,” is anything less, to use the 
most charitable language concerning it, than a 
most unquaiified fiction, unworthy of one whose 
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‘good name, as a careful historian, should not 
have been thus trifled with. 

I have thus accompanied you through al/ the 
preliminary stages leading to the formation of 
the Constitutional Convention of the United 
States ; and, as we have traversed the circuitous 
route, from Capitol to Capitol, through twelve 
of the thirteen “ bankrupt and lawless petty 
“* Sovereignties ” of which you speak, we have 
seen that the inhabitants of those States, “ in 
“their primary capacity,” were not revolution- 
ists; that they were not of that class whom you 
might, with strict and entire justice, have termed 
“* lawless,” had they assumed the power which 
you have attributed to them; that, in strict ac- 
cordance with the Articles of Confederation, the 
legal representatives of the sovereignty of a 
State had originated the movement, in a strictly 
legal manner ; that the individuals of whom that 
‘State was composed, in their individual capac- 
aty, and those who merely resided within its 
territory were not referred to, nor had they, nor 
either of them, moved in the matter, in the re- 
motest degree; that the Delegation from that 
‘State, in the Federal Congress, secured the ap- 
proval of that body to the proposition, as by 
Yaw had been provided; that that Congress, 
after approving the measure, had legally com- 
anunicated it, in a formal communication, to the 
legal representative of each of the thirteen sov- 
reign States—the Governor thereof; and that, 
in their turn, the respective Governors had sent 
ait to the Legislatures of those States, by whom 
tthe naked proposition was vested with the at- 
tributes of vitality, in the selection of Delegates 
‘to represent the several States, as Sovereigns, in 
the proposed Convention, for the purposes 
-specified in the proposition and in the credentials 
through which the authority of those Dele- 
gates was certified by the several Governors, 
in their official capacities—Rhode Island, 
‘of all the members of the “ helpless League,” 
‘alone preferring to remain as she then was, 
you being my authority, a “bankrupt and 
“lawless petty Sovereignty”—and sending no 
representative to the Convention. 

I now propose to open the door of the cham- 
‘ber in which the Delegates from the twelve sover- 
‘eign States had assembled, in secret conclave, 
and, with you, to examine the record of their 
proceedings, in order that we may learn which 
of the Delegations, if any of them, first proposed, 
and which sustained, the project of repudiating 
the authority under which the Convention had 
been assembled, and causing to be taken from 
the hands of the Stites, as you have asserted, | 
the duty of drawing up the Constitution. I 
confess to you that, while listening to a reading 
of your letter to the London Times, I learned, 
for the first time, of such a repudiation: it was 
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the first time I had heard of such a coup d’etat, 
in 1787: it was the first time I had heard that 
“the Constitution was not drawn up by the 
“* States :” that “ it was ordained and established 
“over the States, by » power superior to the 
“States—by the people OF THE WHOLE LAND, in 
“ their AGGREGATE capacity.” I desire, however, 
to confess, freely, that it has not been vouch- 
safed to me to travel abroad on missions of his- 
torical research; that asight of the archives of 
Great Britain and of Continental Europe have 
never gladdened my sight; that even the musty 
bundles of our own State and Federal Depart- 
ments have never been untied by my fingers, 
nor their contents pored over with the anxious 
hope of finding something new and more au- 
thentic than our printed histories—those priv- 
ileges have been reserved to you and to such of 
my friends whose situations in life are more 
favorable to such pursuits than my own—and I 
may be pardoned, probably, for my ignorance 
of the existance of historical authorities, sus- 
taining your remarks, last referred to, which, 
if they exist any where, can only be found 
in some forgotten bundle, stowed away in 
some obscure corner of Europe, and dragged into 
the light of day, for the first time, in the course 
of your laborious and, it is said, triumphant ex- 
plorations in the service of Dutch history. 

But we are at the door of the Convention over 
which General Washington—‘‘a Deputy from 
“‘ Virginia,” in the language employed by him- 
self, when he officially signed the Constitution— 
presided with so much silent dignity. The 
vote of secrecy having been removed from the 
proceedings, we will open the Journal of the 
Federal Convention, in order the more complete- 
ly to accomplish our work. It opens thus ; 


‘€On Monday, the 14th of May, A.D., 1787, 
‘‘and in the eleventh year of the independence 
‘Sof the United States of America, at the State- 
‘¢ House, in the city of Philadelphia, in virtue of 
‘‘appointments from their respective States, 
‘sundry Deputies to the Federal Convention 
‘appeared; but a majority of the States not 
‘‘heing represented, the members present 
“adjourned, from day to day, until Friday, the 
‘¢95th of the said month, when, in virtue of 
‘the said appointments, appeared, from THE 
‘¢Srares of Massachusetts,” etc. 


You will perceive this is said, officially, to 
have been a ‘‘ Federal Convention ””—a meeting 
of the members of that ‘ League” of which 
you have spoken—not a Convention of the 
inhabitants nor of the People of twelve States ; 
that it is said to have been composed of 
“sundry Deputies” from “their respective 
‘* States,” not from revolutionary, ‘‘ lawless” 
assemblages, within the States, acting under a 
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notion of popular sovereignty, without regard 
to law ; that ‘‘a majority of the States not being 
“** represented,” there was no quorum for the 
Zegal transaction of business, in the same manner 
as would have been the case had the same parties 
—the States constituting the United States—met 
under the Articles of Confederation, in any other 
session of the United States, whether in the Con- 
gress or in the Committee of theStates ; and that it 
was only when New York, by two of her Dele- 
gates; New Jersey, by three ; Pennsylvania, by 
four ; Delaware, by three ; Virginia and North 
Carolina, by three, or more from each; and South 
Carolina by a majority, in conformity with the sev- 
eral Acts of the Legislatures of those States, re- 
spectively, were present—wholly regardless of the 
single member from each of the States of Massa- 
chusetts and Georgia, then present—that any 
business, beyond an adjournment from day to day, 
could be transacted; and if you will turn to Mr. 
‘Yates’s report of The Secret Proceedings and 
Debates of the Federal Convention, Edit. Wash- 
ington, 1836, Page 96, you will find that the 
credentials of no other than those Delegates 
‘whose States were legally represented, were, in 
the least degree, noticed by the Convention, at 
that time.* 

You will perceive, also, from the Rules to be 
observed as the Standing Orders of the Con- 
vention, that “All questions were decided 
“by the greater number of thoxe States which 
**shall be fully represented “—not by the great- 
er number of Delegates voting on any question. 

You will perceive, also, from the Journal, that 
although Delegates might be present,they might, 
also, not count on the taking a vote. I will 
refer to one such case only, although there are 
many others. On Wednesday, the thirtieth 
of May, 1787, Mr. Read, of Delaware, moved 
to postpone a pending motion; yet, inmediately 
afterwards, he had no voice on the determina- 
tion of his own motion, in consequence of his 
State being absent, by three of her Delegates, 
although he was present, and his vote. had he been 
entitled to cast it, under the prevailing system, 
arould have reversed the action of the Congress, 


* “Mr. Hamilton, in behalf of the State of New York, 
“moved that Major Jackson be appointed Secretary; the 
“* Delegates from Pennsylvania moved for Temple Frank- 
“lin: by a majority, Mr. Jackson carried it. Called in 
*« and took his seat. 
“ After which, the respective Credentials or tux seven 

“* States,” (New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina) “ were 
“read.” (Secret Proceedings, Friday, May 25, 1787.) 

The editor of the published Jowrnulof the Federal Conven- 
zion—ENliot's Debates, Second Edition, i., 140—was pleased 
to mutilate the Journal, just at the place where this matter 
had been entered therein; and students of this portion of 
the history of the Federal Constitution are thus prevented 
from gathering, from that source, any information con- 

erning the facts, on this important subject. 
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and saved his motion. The record stands thus 
“ Yeus : Massachusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, 
“South Carolina, 4. Nays: New York, Penn- 
“ sylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, 4;” anc 
“the question was lost,” as the Journal informs 
us. Delaware—or Mr. Read, for her, had he 
been allowed to vote—would have saved the 
question. 

You will perceive, also, from the above, that 
the vote was taken by States, as such, not by in- 
dividuals; and if Iam not mistaken, there is. 
no instance, in the history of that Convention 
in which that rule was not strictly followed. 

You will perceive, also, from Chief-justice 
Yates’s Notes, (Secret Proceedings and Debates of 
the Convention, Page 207,) that, early in July, two- 
of the Delegates from New York withdrew from 
the Convention—the reasons for which with- 
drawal may be seen in their joint letter to 
Governor Clinton (Pages 280-283 of the Secvei 
Proceedings, ete.)—and that, thereafter, New York 
never voted, even on the final vote on the pro- 
posed Constitution, although Mr, Hamilton, 
one of the most active and useful members of 
the Convention, was generally present, and 
in his individual capacity, signed the Constitu- 
tion, as a witness of its passage in Convention 

Allow me to ask you, in view of these re- 
cords, whether or not * the Constitution was not 
“drawn up by the States,” as such, and to leave 
you in the hands of your countrymen and ot 
the world. 

XIL You remark, next, that “after some 
“ months’ deliberation, the Convention adopted 
“ith unpredecented unanimity, the project ot 
“the great law, which, so soon as it should be 
“ accepted by the People, was to be known as the 
“ Constitution of the United States.”—Page 9. 

The object of this remark, it is evident, was: 
to overturn the supposition, if any existed, in 
Europe, that the “ anarchy,” of which you had 
just before spoken, was endurab’e; to lead The: 
Times and its readers to suppose that the bet- 
ter classes of society, in 1787, were united in 
their desire to organize a new form of Govern- 
ment, to rescue their country from the con- 
fusion of the “chaos” to which you have: 
referred, and to secure their lives and their 
property from the assassins and the thieves by 
whom they are said to have been surrounded 
Let us see with how much propriety you have 
made this remark. 

Of sixty-five Delegates appointed to represent 
twelve States, only thirty-nine gave it their 
individual signatures, even as witnesses. Of th« 
twenty-six, whose signatures do not grace the in- 
strument, ten* never attended the Convention, 





| * John Pickering and Benjamin West, of New Hamp 
| shire; Francis Dana, of Massachusetts ; John Nelson and 
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and sixteen * wholly withheld their signatures, 


. 


So much for the “ unpredecented unanimity’ 
of the individuals who signed the paper, of 
whom more hereafter. Let us now look at the 
States, the real parties in the Convention. 

Of the States who were ‘ present,” and voted 
for the Constitution, there were only New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia—while Rhode Is- 


land, New York, and, probably, Massachusetss, + | 
At the same time, by a! 


did not so vote for it. 
piece of political ‘‘sharp-practice,”’ which was 
unworthy of the men and the occasion, the vote 
of North Carolina was nominally in favor, while, 
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in reality, it was opposed to the measure.{ If | 


there were any ‘‘unpredecented unanimity ” 


in the actual dissent of four out of thirteen | 


States of the ‘‘ League,”’ as every student knows 
to have been the case, I have yet to learn it. 


Referring to the signers of this Constitution, I | 


beg to remind you that the signatures, except 


those of the President and Secretary, are only | 
individual signatures, without the smallest spark | 
In fact, the | 


of official significance, whatever. 
only object there was in having the signatures 
appended. thereto, was to mislead the public, 
respecting the strength of the opposition ;§ 
and, by an adroit use of words, through which the 
individuals who signed it merely subscribed, as 
witnesses to the fact of its adoption by the 
Convention, not as Delegates, binding their 
respective States as well as pledging their indi- 
vidual action on the subject, | together with the 


Abraham Clark, of New Jersey; Patrick Henry, of Vir- 
ginia; Richard Caswell and Willie Jones, of North Caro- 

na: George Walton and Nathaniel Pendleton of Georgia. 

* Elbridge Gerry and Caleb Strong, of Massachusetts; 
Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut; Robert Yates and John 
Lansing, of New York; William C. Houston, of New Jersey; 
John Francis Mercer and Luther Martin, of Maryland; Ed- 
mae Randolph, George Mason, George W the, J. McClurg, 
of Virg 
North Carolina; William Pierce and William Houstoun, of 
Georgia—by no means insignificant men, in the annals of 
the United States. 

t Of the tive Delegates from Massachusetts, only foo 
signed the proposed Constitution; and, on the vote of the 
legal electors of the Commonwealth, for members of the 
Convention which was called to consider the proposed 
instrnment, a majority was cast for those candidates who 
were pledged to oppose its ratification. 

+ The Delegation from North Carolina numbered five 


members, of whom only ¢vo signed it, approving it. “Mr. | 


Blount signed it as a witness merely, and expressly reserv- 
ed the right to oppose it, as wi!l be seen in the extract from 
his remarks, in Convention, quoted in Note |, below. 

§ “A few characters of consequence, by opposing, or 
“even refusing to sign the Constitution, might do infinite 
*‘ mischief, by kindling the latent sparks that lurk under an 
“enthusiasm in favor of the Convention, which may soon 
**subside.” (Colonel Hamilton's remarks, in Convention, 
September 17, 1787.) 

i “He had declared that he would not sign so as to 


ain himself in support of the plan, but he was re- | 
“li or 


eved by the m proposed, and would, without commit- 
“‘ ting himself, attest the fact that the plan was the unan- 
“jmous act of the States in Convention.” 
of North Carolina, in Convention, September 17, 1787.) 


inia; Alexander Martin and William R. Davie, of | 
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equally adroit admission of the signatures of those 
who had no voice in its adoption,* and the question- 
able propriety of giving a semblance of authority 
to thesignatures, by thesubsequent interliniation, 
by a zealous ‘‘ Federalist,” of the names of the 
several States, over the private signatures of the 
gentlemen who had been among their Delegates, 
(Hamiuton’s Republic, iii., 338 +) the success of 
the project, in the complete deception of the masses 
of the inhabitants of the several States, for all 
time, has been made complete. Students of 
American history, however, well know all these 
facts; and the concealment of them, either by 
falsification or suppression, is uncalled for and 
unjust. 


XII. You next inform the Times that the 
Constitution “was not promulgated in the 
“name of the States.”—Page 9. 

By reference to The Journal of the Convention, 
September 12, 1787, you will perceive that ‘* the 
‘* draft of a letter to Congress, being at the same 
‘time. reported, was read once thoughout, and 
‘‘afterwards agreed to, by paragraphs.” That 
letter was one which accompanied the draft of 
the proposed Constitution when that yet una- 
dopted instrument was sent to the United States 


| in Congress assembled—-the first ‘* promulga- 


‘** tion” of it, in any form. 

By reference to the Journal of the United 
States in Congress assembled, September 28, 
1787,—Original Edition, Page 163—the record 
of i's adoption is not to be found in the Jowrna/l 
of the Convention, you will find the record of 
that first “ promulgation,” that by the Conven- 
tion which framed it, in the following words : 

“¢Ix Convention, Monday, September 17, 
“61787, Present. The States of New-Hamp- 
“ ¢shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Mr. Hamit- 


| **ton from New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 





(Mr. Blount | 


“*vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
“Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia : 

“* Resolved, That the preceding Constitution be 
“*laid before the United States in Congress 
“assembled, and that it is the opinion of this 
“Convention, that it should afterwards be 


“submitted to «a Convention of Delegates, 


* Colonel Alexander Hamilton, of New York,forinstance. 

+ “The signatures were made under his” { Colonel 
Hamilton's) “ supervision, as the designation of the States, 
‘‘ opposite the members’ names, is, in the engrossed copy, 
“in his handwriting.” (Hamilton’s Republic, iil. , 388.) 

It is difficult to conceive how Colonel Hamilton, who had 
had no voice in the adoption of the proposed Constitution 
and, when the engrossed copy was signed, was not, legally 
a member of the Convention, could have ey oe 
the authority—and he. certainly, had it only by usurpation 
since no such authority was legally vested in him—to add 
any words to that duly engrossed and duly executed instru- 
ment; and we are constrained to corsider this as one of 
the too-frequent instances of that gentleman's use of 
such questionable means, fer the promotion of his own 
or his party's advantage, as, in our day, only tricksters and 
scallawags resort to. 
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**¢chosen in each State by the People thereof 
“under the recommendation of its Legislature, 
‘“* for their assent and ratification ;’” ete. 

This Resolution of the individual States, as 
such, ia Convention, to lay the draft of the pro- 
posed Constitution before the United States in 
Congress, was promptly obeyed by the Secretary ; 
and the ‘“ Congress having received the Report 
“of the Convention lately assembled in Phila- 
“ delphia,” (Journal of the United States, Septem- 
ber, 17, 1787,) the latter, without delay, 
“PRESENT: New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
“Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
‘“‘sylvania, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, 
“South Carolina, and Georgia, and, from 
“Maryland, Mr. Ross, Resolved, unanimously, 
“That the said Report, with the Resolu- 
“tions and’ Letter accompanying the same, 
“be transmitted to the several Legislatures, in 
“order to be submitted to a Convention of 
“ Delegates chosen in each State by the People 
“ thereof, in conformity to the Resolves of the 
“Convention, made and provided in that 
“case.” (Ibid—Original Edition, 166.) 

The Constitution was thus first ‘ promulgat- 
“ed” by the individual States, in Convention 
assembled, to the same States, in Congress as- 
sembled. The latter continued the “ promulga- 
“ation,” by transmitting the same, through the 
Governors, to the Legislatures of the several 
States; while these Legislatures, in their turn, 
officially “ promulgated ” the instrument to the 
People of the several States, 2s I will show to 
you.* 

Beginning with New Ilampsarre, I refer you 
to the instrument of her ratification of the Con- 
stitution, by which she became the ninth mem- 
ber of the Union, which opens with these words : 


‘In Convention of the Delegates of the People 
‘* of the State of New Hampshire, June 21, 1788. 

**The Convention having impartially discussed 
‘‘and fully considered the Constitution of the 
“* United States of America, reported to Congress 
‘*by the Convention of Delegates from the 
‘United States of America, and submitted to us 
‘*by a Resolution of the General Court of said 
‘* State, passed the 14th day of December last 
‘* nast, and acknowledging,” etc.+ 

I refer you also to the Proceedings of’ the 
General Court of New Hampshire, in which, under 


* In view of the fact that the Federal Congress, at the 
time referred toin the text, was exactly what its name 
implies —a Diet of Envoys, representing as many separate 
Sovereignties, banded together in “‘ a League "—it would be 
a useful service to the history of his country, if Mr. Motley, 
keeping in view the everywhere recognized law of princi- 
1 and agent, would explain just wherein the individual 
tates, as such, did not “ promulgate” the proposed Con- 
stitution, even jn this particular process, and wherein any 
other bod , individual or aggregate, had any hand in this 
or any other * promulgation ” of it. 
t For the Journal of this Convention, complete, see Tne 
Historrcat Macazing, IL, iii., 257—May, 1868, 
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the date referred to, you will find the following : 

‘* In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, Decem- 
*“‘ ber 11, 1787. 

** Voted, That the proceedings of the Federal 
‘* Convention, transmitted to the General Court 
‘“by Congress, be submitted to a Convention to 
‘*be chosen by the People, for their considera- 
“tion and decision. 

‘* Voted, That four hundred copies of the 
‘*Constitution, proposed by the Federal Conven- 
‘tion, for the government of the United States, 
‘*be forthwith printed and sent to the several 
** towns in this State, as soon as may be. 

** Voted, That Mr. N. Peabody, Mr. Picker- 
‘*ing, Mr. Wingate, Mr. Badger, Mr. Gove, Mr. 
‘*Emerson, Mr. Copland, Mr. Whitcomb, Mr. 
‘*Simpson, and Mr. Baker, with such of the 
‘*honorable Senate as they shall join, be a Com- 
‘mittee to consider what number the proposed 
‘* Convention shall consist of, the mode of elec- 
‘tion, and time and place of meeting, and 
‘* report thereon.* ” 

Next to New Hampshire, is MAssacnusETTs, 
whose instrument of Ratification, dated Februa- 
ry 7, 1788, contains the following : 

‘*The Convention having impartially discuss- 
‘ed and fully considered the Constitution for 
‘‘the United States of America, reported to 
‘* Congress by the Convention of Delegates from 
‘‘the United States of America, and submitted 
**to us by a Resolution of the General Court of 
‘*the said Commonwealth, passed the 25th day 
‘Sof October last past,” ete. 

Allow me to invite your attention to the fact 
that ‘‘On Thursday (October 18, 1787) his 
‘*excellency Gov. Hancock communicated the 
‘new Constitution to the General Court, which, 
‘*with his Excellency’s speech, was committed 


“ On the following day, this Committee reported tha 
the proposed Copyention should consist of the same num- 
ber of Delegates as the several towns and places were then 
entitled to send as Representatives to the General Court, 
and to be chosen in the same manner, with this addition, 
that those towns which, by the then existing mode of rep- 
comeueeeen, were not classed with any other town nor enti- 


tled to send by themselves, might send one Delegate from 
each town; that the qualifications of the Delegates should 
be the same as those required by the Constitution for 
et excepting what was called the Exclusion 
Bill should not have any effect in the choice of Delegates ;* 
and thatthe Convention should meet at Exeter, on the 
second Wednesday of the ensuing February. This 
Report was received and duly accepted; and, on the four- 
teenth of the same month, the action of the General Court 
was completed—thus, through her local Legislature, New 
Hampshire, as such, without the slightest individual 
action of either the inhabitants or the People of the State, 
on the subject, acted for herself, in this matter. 


* Only Protestants and Freeholders, residents of the 
State during two years, were eligible to office, under the 
then existing Constitution; and, “for Representatives,” 
certain officers, especially designated by Statute, were also 
“excluded.” The latter, under this Order, were eligible 
to seats in the Convention. 

What proportion of “the inhabitants” of New Ham 
shire, in any capacity, was thus allowed to act on the 
proposed Constitution, we leave to the determination of 
our readers, 
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‘to a large and respectable Committee of both 
‘branches ” (The Daily Advertiser, Vol. III., No. 
835, New York, Saturday, October 27, 1787); 
that, on “Saturday last,” [ Oct. 20, 1787] “tle Senate 
‘‘of Massachusetts, atter mature deliberation, 
‘passed a Resolve, conformable to the recom- 
‘*mendation of Congress, for calling a Conven- 
‘*tion, to meet at the Representatives’ Chamber, 
**on the second Wednesday in December next ; 
‘and sent it down for concurrence” (Jbzd) ; and 
that the House of Representatives concurred 
therein, immediately afterward ; (bid, No. 839, 
New York, Thursday, November 1, 1787) and 
to leave you with this portion of the subject.* 


Even in Ruope Istanp the ‘* promulgation” of | 
the proposed Constitution, which she so long and | 


so obstinately refused to approve, was never 
attempted by any other body nor under any other 
authority than that of the ‘‘ General Assembly 
‘of the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
‘*Plantations,” convencd and acting under the 
authority of the Royal Charter which she retain- 
ed, until within a very few years, as her funda- 
mental law. If you will turn to the printed 
volume of the Proceedings of the General Assem- 
bly in the October Session, 1787, you will find a 
Resolution ordering the printing of the proposed 
Constitution (Pages 265, 266,) while, in that of 
the Proceedings of the same body, in the Febru- 
ary Session, 1788, (Page 271) you will find an 
Act, ordering the same Constitution to ‘‘to be 
‘*Jaid before the FreEMEN + at large ’’—the only 
instance, within my knowledge, where the Free- 
men or citizens of any of the States, were called 
on to act, directly, on it—and, as you know, 
‘*the Freemen at large” of Rhode Island, on the 
occasion referred to, made very summary work 
of the proposed Constitution, by resolutely 
rejecting it, <n tote.t 


* The members of this Convention were elected by that 
portion of the “inhabitants” of Massachusetts which were 
“ males of twenty-one years of age and upwards, having a 
“ freehold estate within the Commonwealth, of the annual 
“income of three pounds, or any es'ate of the value of 
“sixty pounds.” (Constitution, Chapter J., Section IL, 
Article 11: Zbid, Chapter I., Section LIL, Article IV.) 


t The Freemen of Rhode Island were exclusively Free- 
holders, owning real estate to the value of forty pounds, or 
which would rent for two pounds, per annum, and the 
oa sons of such Freeholders.—Arno.ip’s Ahode Island, 

? 

t The result of this direct vote of the Freemen and 
Freeholders of Rhode Island, on the proposed Constitution, 
one would have oe, furnishes material for thought, 
even for so genteel an author and selfish a partisan as 
Mr. Motley. 

At the period referred to, few communities in the United 
States were as actively engaged in commerce as Newport, 
and few were as much interested, therefore, in restoring 
“order out of “ chaos,” if any such “ chaos "’ really existed, 
at that time, Yet, in the entire town of Newport, only 
eleven voted on the great pending question of the adoption 
or rejection of the proposed Constitution ; and, of the eleven, 
ten voted to reject it. In Providence, only one voted on 
the question; and that single vote was cast against the 
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Of the final action of Rhode Island, I can 
speak only through another; but Iam happy in 
being permitted to turn to one who has so com- 
pletely established his ability to read correctly, 
and his integrity in using correctly, the original 
authorities on the subject of the history of 
his native State. Hor. Samuel Greene Arnold, 
in his excellent History of the State of Rhode 
Island, ii.,558, 559, gives a minute account of the 
contest which preceded and attended the passage 
of the bill—offered by Mr. Henry Marchant of, 
Newport—in its passage through the Senate, on 
the seventeenth of January, 1790, and of the gen- 


| eral excitement which prevailed, when the passage 


of the Act was announced to the multitude which 
had gathered around the Court-house, at Provi- 
dence.* 

I have before me, signed by ‘George Wyllys, 
“ Secretary,” a copy of a Preamble and two Res- 
olutions of the General Assembly of ConNECTI- 
cut, which were passed “ At a General Assem- 
“bly of the State of Connecticut, in America, 
“holden at New Haven, in the said State, on 
“the second Thursday of October, Anno 
“Domini, 1787,” which recites the action of 
the Federal Convention and that of the Feder- 
al Congress, and recommends to “ the people of 
“ the several towns of this State, who are quali- 
“ fied by law to vote in Town-Meetings, t to meet 
“on the second Monday of November next (at 
“their usual place of holding Town-Meetings) 
“ and choose Delegates to meet in a Convention, 
“for the purposes mentioned in the aforesaid 
“resolves of Convention and Congress.” It 
provides, also, for the election, the number of 
Delegates, the time and place for the meeting 
of the Convention, etc., all of which disprove 
your idea of the independence of the “ promul- 
“ gation ” from all State authority, 

In New York, the eleventh member of the 
Union, the Assembly met at Poughkeepsie on 
the ninth of January, 1788. (Journal of the 
Assembly, 1788, Edit. Poughkeepsie, M,DCC, 
LXXXVIII, 3.) The Senate. for want of a 
quorum, did not meet until the eleventh. 


Constitution. In the entire State, only two towns voted 
for the ratification ‘‘of the new sysiem” while twenty— 
eight voted for its rejection—two hundred and thirty-seven 


Freemen only, in the entire State, having been mean 
enough to approve, by their votes, what the State, in her 
entirety, so scornfully rejected. 

* Since the text of this letter was written, the printed 
copy of the Records of the State of Rhode leland and 
Providence Plantations, 17: 4-1792, has been issued under 
the authority of the General Assembly, by Hon. John Rus- 
sell Bartlett, Secretary of State; and on page 878 of tnat 
volume may be seen the “ Act calling a Convention,’’ and 
recommending ‘‘to the Freemen cf the several towns 
* uualitied to vote in the election of Deputies to the General 
“* Assembly, to convene,” etc. 

t Only Freeholders and those ene forty pounds in 
personal estate could become a Freeman in Connec!icut— 
so much for her “ inhabitants, in their primary capacity.” 
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—(Journal of the Senate, same edition, 3.) On 
the latter date, Governor Clinton made his 
Annual Speech, in which are these words :— 
“T shall leave with you the several official 
“communications which have been made to me 
“in the recess; with these you will receive the 
“ proceedings of the General Convention lately 
“ held in the City of Philadelphia, and an Act 
“‘of the United States in Congress for their 
“transmission to tue Legislatures of the differ- 
“ent States. From the nature of my office you 
* will easily perceive it would be improper for 
‘““me to have any other agency in this business 
“than that of laying the papers respecting it 
“‘ before you for your information ” 
the Senate, 4: Journal of the Assembly, 7.) On 
the thirty-first of January, “the House resolv- 
“ed itself into a committee of the whole 


(Journal of 





“House, on his Excellency the Governor's | 


“speech, and the papers which accompanied 


“the same;” (Journal of the Assembly, 47) | 


47) in which, after a vigorous debate, and the 
most strenuous opposition, a Preamble and Res- 
olution, offered by Mr. Benson, were adopted. 
The Preamble recites the Resolution of the 


Federal Congress, transmitting the proposed | 


Constitution to the several State Legislatures ; | 


and the Resolution simply “submits” the same 
**to a Convention of Delegates to be chosen by 
“the People of this State.” (Jowrnal of 
Assembly, 47). Other Resolutions followed, 
and were adopted by the Committee, 
specting the time, place, and mode of electing 
the Delegates ; the time and place for the meeting 


Delegates ; etc.—all of which were subsequently 
approved by the Assembly (Journal of Assem- 
bly, 47-49) ;—and, on the following day, the 
Senate,’ after much debate and opposing 
action, concurred in the action of the House 
(Journal of the Senate, 20-21.) while the 
“inhabitants” and the People of the State had 


taken no no part whatever, directly, in the | 


“promulgation ” of the proposed Constitution.* 

New Jersey, the third State which ratified 
the acts of the Federal Convention, was 
equally emphatic. I have before me a copy a 
Preamble and Resolutions of the House of 
Assembly of that State, signed by Maskell 
Ewing, Clerk, in. which, after reciting the 
action in the Federal Convention and Federal 
Congress, the House recommends “such of the 
“inhabitants of this State, as are entitled to 








* At the period under consideration, only those who had 
resided in the County for six months and who possessed 
a freehold, within the County, of twenty pounds, or rented 
atenement therein of the yearly value of forty shillings 
and been rated and actually paid taxes to the State, were 
permitted to vote in New York (Constitution, Article VIL.) 


—surely a small portion of the ‘‘inhabitants” of that 
State, was thus allowed to vote on this question,, 


re- | 
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“ vote for Representatives in General Assembly ,* 
“to meet in their respective Counties,” on a 
given day, for the purpose of electing Delegates 
to a State Convention, “for the purposes here- 
“inbefore mentioned;” providing for the 
meeting of the Convention; authorizing that 
Convention to “finally ratify the same iy 
“Behalf and onthe part of this State’; and 
instructing the Sheriffs of Counties to give 
publicity of the time, places, and purposes 
of the election. Appended to this copy of 
the Act referred to, isa copy of the Res- 
olution of concurrence, on the part of the 
Senate, passed on the twenty-ninth of October, 
1787, and signed by Bowes Reed, Clerk. 

I have alsu before me, a copy of an Act of 
the same Legislature, passed on the first day 
of November, 1787, entitled, An Act to 
“authorize the People of this State to meet in 
“ Convention, deliberate upon, agree to, and ratify 
‘*the Constitution of the United States propos- 
“ed by the late General Convention ”—a singu- 
lar mode, truly, if you are correct, of “ pro- 
“ mulgating ” the proposed Constitution by th¢ 
“inhabitants, in their primary capacity.” 

In PENNSYLVANIA, the second State which 
ratified the Constitution, the venerable D1 
Franklin, with his associate Delegates, in person, 
reported the proposed Constitution, to the 
General Assembly, on the eighteenth of Septem 
ber; and, at the same time, they recommended 
the passage of a Law, “ vesting in the new Con 
“ oress a tract of land of ten miles square, hy 


’ 5 d $/ “which that body might be induced to fix the 
of the Convention; the issue of credentials to 


“seat of Federal Government in this State; an 
“event which must be highly advantageous to 
“the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.” (7'he 
Daily Advertiser, Vol. I1L., No. 806, New York, 
Monday, September 24, 1787). 

On Friday, the twenty-eighth of September, 
and on Saturday, the twenty-ninth of Septem- 
ber, the General Assembly adopted a series of 
Resolutions, authorizing the election of Delegates 
to a State Convention; specifying the time, 
places, and mode of election, and the qual- 
ifications of voters: + and a recommendation to 
the succeeding General Assembly to provide fot 


* * All inhabitants of this Colony, of full age, who are- 
“worth fifty pounds, Proclamation money, clear estate in 
“the same, and have resided within the County in which 
“they claim to vote, for twelve months immediately pre- 
. ceding the election,” (Constitution, Article IV) were those 
who, alone, were empowered to vote for Delegates to the 
Convention of New Jersey, and thereby pass judgment on 
the proposed Constitution. 


+ Under the provisions of Chapter II., Section VI., of the 
Constitution, males who had resided in the State during 
one year and had paid. public taxes during that time, were 
alone entitled to vote in Pennsylvania, at that time ; unless 
they were sons of freeholders, of the age of twenty-one 
years, in which case, because of their blood, they could 
vote without possessing any property or paying any taxes. 
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the payment of the Delegates and the expences 
of the Convention. 

Although I have not been able to find an 
official copy of these Resolutions, I have a file 
ot Zhe Daily Advertiser, published in New 
York, in two numbers of which (No. 814, Wed- 
nesday, October 3, and No, 816, Friday, October 
5, 1787) they appear; and I have no doubt of 
their correctness, as published in that paper. 


Of DELAWARE, the first State which ratified | 


the Constitution, I find no official record. | The 


papers of the day, however, refer to the action | 


of the General Assembly on the subject, one 
specimen of which, from The Daily Advertis- 


er, No. 845, New York, Thursday, November 8, | 
On | 


1787, I copy: “WILMINGTON, October 31. 
“ Monday, the 22nd inst., agreeable to Law, the 
“General Assembly of this State met at Dover, 
“buta sufficient numberof the members not at- 
“tending, the House adjourned from day to day 
“till Wednesday, when a quorum being present, 
“the House of Assembly proceeded to busi- 
“ness, and elected Thomas Rodney, Esquire, 
“Speaker, and James Booth, Esq., Clerk. 
“then ordered a Convention to be called for 
“taking into consideration the plan of govern- 
“ment recommended by the late Federal Con- 
“vention; the election to be held at the usual 
“place in each County, on the third Monday of 
“hext month; and the Convention to meet at 
“Dover, on the next Monday thereafter.*” 

The part which the State Government of 
MaryLaAnp took in “ promulgating” the pro- 
posed Constitution, may be seen in the recital, in 


her instrument of ratification, that * the Con- | 


“stitution of the United States of America, 
“reported to Congress by the Convention,” ete. 


had been “submitted to us by a Resolution of'| 


“the General Assembly of Maryland, in Novem- 
“Der Session, 1787.+” 


* At the period of which I write, only citizens, aged 
twenty-one years, freeholders in that State, holding “ tifty 


“acres of land or more, well settled, and twelve acres | 


“thereof cleared and improved, or be otherwise worth 
‘*Forty pounds, lawful money of this Government, clear 
“estate,” and residents of two years’ standing, were enti- 
tled to vote, in Delaware. (Laws of the State—Edit. 
Newcastle, 1797—i., 148, compared with the Constitution, 
Article V.) 

t “On the 28d ult., in the House of Delegates of the State 
“of Maryland, it was ‘ Resolved, that the Hon. James 
aS M‘Henry, Daniel of Saint Thomas Jenifer, Daniel Car- 
: ‘Toll, John Francis Mercer, and Luther Martin, Esquires, 
- ‘Deputies from this State to the late Convention, be re- 
pe ; quested to attend this house on Thursday, the 29th inst. 
- to give this house information of the proceedings of 
**said Convention. 
y ee Resolved, nemine contradicente, that the proceedings 
sf the Federa} Convention, transmitted to the General 
2 ‘ Assembly, thro’ the medium of Congress, be submitted 
‘£0 a Convention of the People of this State, for their 
“full and free investigation and decision.’”’ (The Daily 
Advertiser, Vol. IIl., No. 8¢6, New York, Monday, De- 
cember 3, 1787.) f 

At that time, the qualifications of electors were, freemen, 
above twenty-one years of age, having either freehold 


They | 
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| Virernta, also, acted through her General 
| Assembly, in the ‘‘ promulgation” of the pro- 
| posed Constitution. I have before me a series 
of Resolutions which were adopted by that 
body, oa the twenty-fifth of October, after a 
violent debate, in which many of the members, 
| led, respectively, by Patrick Henry and George 
Mason, on the one side, and Mr. Corbin, George 
| Nicholas, and John Marshall, on the other, 
participated; and I tind, therein, over the verifi- 
cation of “Jonun Beckiry, Clh. H.D.,” that 
“the proceedings of the Federal Convention, 
“as transmitted to the General Assembly, 
“through the medium of Congress, be submit- 
“ted to a Convention of the People,* for their 
“full and free investigation and discus-ion ;" 
at the same time, specifying all the details of 
the qualifications of voters; the time, mode, 
and places of election of Delegates; etc. 

You will also find, in the instrument of rati- 
fication, by. Virginia, which you have em- 
ployed,in your letter to the Times, the following 
allusion to these Resolutions :—“ We, the Dele- 
“gates of the People of Virginia, duly elected, 
“in pursuance of a recommendation From the 
“ (feneral Assembly, and now met in Conven- 
“ tion,’ + ete; from which, also, you will per- 
ceive that the “ promulgation” of the proposed 
Constitution, in Virginia, was entirely the act 
of the State authorities, as such, in the name of 
the State, and only by its individual authority. 

In Norra Carouina, the same line of policy 
was adopted. The General Assembly cf the 


le ° ° 
State received the instrument—the proposed 


Constitution—from the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, and adopted a Resolution 
referring it to 1 Convention of the State, for 
deliberation and determination. Under that 


estates of fifty acres of land within the County in which 
they resided and offered to vote, or the possession of prop- 
erty, in Maryland, to the amount of oy pounds, and 
having lived one year in the County in which they offered 
to vote. (Constitution of Maryland, Article IT.) 


* In Virginia, Mr. Motley’s ‘‘inhabitants, in their 
“ primary capacity,” were confined to * every male citizen 
“ (other than free negroes or mulattoes) of this Common- 
“‘ wealth, aged twenty-one years, or such as have refused 
“to give assurance of fidelity to the Commonwealtb, 
“ being possessed, or whose tenant, for years, at will, or at 
‘‘suffrance, is possessed of twenty-five acres of land, 
‘¢with a house, the superficial content of the foundation 
‘* whereof is twelve feet square, or equal to that quantity, 
‘and a plantation thereon, or fifty acres of unimproved 
‘land, or a lot or part of a lot of land in acity or towm 





“ established by Act of General Assembly, with a house 
“thereon, of the like superficial content or quantity, hav- 
“ing, in such land, an estate of freehold at the least, and, 
“unless the title shall have come to him by descent, 
‘devise, marriage, or marriage settlement, having been 
«so possessed six months, and no other, shall be qualified 
**to vote for Delegates to serve in General Assemb! , for 
‘the County, City, or Borough, respectively, in which the 
‘sland lieth.” (Laws of Virginia, Kesombty of 1785, Chap- 
ter LV., Section 1l—Hening’s Statutes at Large, xii., 120.) 


+ Debates and other Proceedings of the Convention of 
Virginia—Edit Richmond, 1805—469. 
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Resolution, and by its authority, the Conven- 
tion met at Hillsborough, on the twenty-first 
day of July, 1788; and the record of its pro- 
ceedings—I quote from Proceedings and Dehates 
of the Convention of North Carolina, Edit. 
Edenton, MDCCLXXXIX, Page 19—isas follows : 
** At a Convention, begun and held at Hillsbor- 
** ough, the 21st day of July, in the year of our 
‘** Lord, one thousand, seven hundred and eighty- 
‘** eight, and of the independence of America the 
‘* thirteenth, in pursuance of a Resolution of the 
** last General Assembly, for the purpdse of delib- 
‘erating and: determinating on the proposed 
**plan of Federal Government,” etc. By what 
authority the proposed Constitution was ‘‘ pro- 
** mulgated” in North Carolina, by whom, and in 
‘whose name, will thus be seen.* 

In Sour Caroxtna, also, the Legislature was 
the instrumentality through which the proposed 
Constitution was ‘ promulgated; ” and the in 
strument of ratification, through which that 
State became a member of the United States, 
under the provisions of the Constitution, recites 
that fact :—‘*The Convention, having maturely 
‘* considered the Constitution, or form of govern- 
**ment, reported to Congress by the Conven- 
‘*tion of Delegates from the United States of 
‘* America, and submitted to them by a Resolution 
‘* of the Legislature of this State, passed the 17th 
mt 18th days of February last, in order” 
etc. 

Lastly, Gworeta, the sixth State which ratified 
‘the Constitution, received the proposed form.of 
government through the ‘* promulgation ” of its 
Legislature, as each of the other States had 


* Electors voting for Senators, in North Carolina, were 
confined to those who were Freemen, residents of the 
County for one year, and possessing a freehold estate, 
within the County, of fifty acres, for six months preceding. 
Those voting for Members of the House of Commons, 
representing a County, were confined to Freemen, residents 
of ‘the County for one year, and taxpayers. Those voting 
for Members of the House, representing a town, were con- 
fined to Freemen owning freehold estates in such town, or 
taxpayers therein. (Constitution, Sections VII, VIII, and 


t Those who were entitled to vote on the question, in 
South Carolina, are thus described; ‘Every free white 
* man, and no other person, who acknowledges the being 
‘‘of aGod and believes in a future state of rewards and 
“ punishments, and who has attained to the age of one 
‘*and twenty years, and hath been a resident and an in- 
“habitant in this State, for the space of one whole year 
“before the day appointed for the election, and hath a 
“freehold of at least fifty acres of land, or a town lot, 
“‘and hath been legally seized and possessed of the same 
“at least six months previous to such election, or hath 
* paid a tax the preceding year, or was taxable the present 
** year, at least six months previous to the said election, in 
**a sum equal to the tax on fifty acres of land, to the sup- 
“* port of this Government, shall be deemed a person quali- 
“‘ fied to vote for and shall be capable of electing a Renre- 
“‘ sentative or Representatives, to serve as a member or 
“members in the Senate and House of Representatives, 
“* for the Parish or District where he actually is a resident, 
** or in any other Parish or District in this State, where he 
“hath the like freehold.” (Constitution of 1778, Section 
XIIL—Statutes at Large, i., 140.) 








received it; and in the act of her Convention, by 
which she ratified that Constitution, she recites 
the action of the Federal Convention, that of the 
Federal Congress, and thatofher own Legislature, 
before referred to, as the basis of her Act of 
approval. The Resolutions of her Legislature, 
passed by the House of Assembly, on the twen- 
ty-fifth of October, 1787, and by her Senate on 
the twenty-sixth of the same month, were as 
follows : 

** Resolved, That a Convention be elected on 
‘*the day of the next General Election, and in 
‘* the same manner as Representatives are elected; 
‘and that the said Convention shall consist of 
“not more than three members from each 
** County. 

‘¢ Resolved, That the said Convention shall 
“meet at Augusta, on the fourth Tuesday in De- 
‘*cember next; and, as soon thereafter as may 
‘*be convenient, proceed to consider the said 
‘Report, Letter, and Resolutions” [of the Con- 
vention and the Congress} ‘‘and to reject or 
‘*adopt any part or the whole thereof.*” 

I have accompanied you through all those 
stages of the Constitutional era, from the inception 
of that instrument to its submission, by the 
States, respectively, to the Conventions of the 
same States, for their approval or rejection ; and, 
to my satisfaction, at least, I have showed to you 
that, neither in its origin, fundamental or imme- 
diate, nor in its ‘‘ promulgation,” was there any 
other instrumentality than the individual States or 
their legal representatives ; that the Constitution 
originated in State action ; that it was wholly 
drawn up by the States; and that it was wholly 
promulgated in the the name of the States. I now 
propose to lead you to the next subject of your 
remark ; 

XIV. That the Constitution ‘ was not rati” 
‘* fied by the States. The States never acceded 
“to it.4"—Page 9. 





* “ Every male white inhabitant, of the age of twenty- 
‘* one years, and possessed, in his own right, of ten poun 
‘* value, and liable to pay tax in this State, or being of any 
“ mechanical trade, and shall have been a resident six 
‘‘ months in this State, shall have a right to vote at all elec- 
“tions for Representatives, or any other officers herein 
* agreed to be chosen by the People at large’? (Constitu- 
tion, Section IX)—these, and only these, in Georgia, were 
allowed to pass judgment on the roposed Constitution, by 
voting for the members of that Convention. 


t Let us see 

The Journal of the Senate, as well as that of the House, 
for Friday, the eighth of January, 1790, contains the An- 
nual Speech of the President (Washington) at the com- 
mencement of the Session; and that Speech was opened 
with these words: 


“ Fettow Crrizens or Tar Senate AND Hovusp or Rerre- 
“* SENTATIVES ; 

“IT embrace, with great satisfaction, the opportunity 
‘* which now presents itself of congratulating you on the 
‘* present favorable prospects of our public affairs. 7he 
recent aconssion Of the important Statr or Nouta Car- 
“oxrwa to the Constitution of the United States, (of which 








he 
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Under the last division of your subject, I prov- 
ed that the several Conventions, to which the 
posed Constitution was transmitted by the 
Legislatures of the several States, after the latter 
received it from the United States in Con- 
assembled, were called into being by the 
islatures of those States, in their official 
capacities—that they were the States, as such, in 
Conventions assembled. I will nut repeat the 
quotations which I have heretofore made from the 
Acts under the authority of which they assembled, 
butsimply re-call your attention thereto and to the 
captions of several of the Acts of Ratification 
—*In Convention of the Delegates of the 
« People of the State of New Hampshire;” ‘* In 
“the Name of the People of Pennsylvania,” ‘* In 
“Qonvention of the State of New Jersey ;” 
“In Convention of the People of the State of 
“South Carolina ;” ** Virginia, to wit;” ** Rat- 
“ification of the Constitution by the Convention 
“of the State of Rhode Island und Providence 
“ Pantations;” “* State of North Carolina. In 
“ Convention;” ** Commonwealth of Massachu- 


“official information has been received :) the rising credit 
“and respectability of our country; * * * are circumstan- 
“ces auspicious, in an eminent degree, to our national 
“prosperity.” 

The same Journal, for Monday, the eleventh of the same 
January, contains the following entry, supplementary to 
that just quoted : 

“Mr.” (Rufus) “ King, on behalf of the Committee. 
“reported an Address to the President of the United 
“States, in answer to his Speech to both Houses of Con- 
“gress, which, being amended, was adopted as followeth: 


~ ‘To To Presipent or Tuz Untrep Sratzs: 
“Sir: 

“We the Senate of the United States, return you our 
“‘thanks for your Speech delivered to both Houses of 
“* Congress. 

“The acozsston Of the State or Norrn Carona to 
“‘the Constitution of the United States, gives us much 
“(plasure; and we offer you our congratulations on that 
“‘event,' ” etc. 

It is somewhat curious, if, as Mr. Motley says, ‘‘ the 
“ Slates never acceded to” the Constitution, that both the 
President and the Senate should have fallen into the same 
nistake, in supposing and asserting the contrary. But let 
weee, furtber 

Thesame Journal of the Senate, Tuesday, June 1, 1790, 
contains the following entry: 

“A written Message from the President of the United 
“Sates, by Mr. Lear, his Secretary, was read, as follows: 


«, GENTLEMEN or THE SENATE AND Hovse or Represent- 

‘ TIVES : 

“* Having received official information of the acorsston 
“‘of the Stare oF Ruope Istanp AND PRovmENCE PLANTA- 
“‘nioxsto the Constitution of the United States, J take 
“‘the earliest opportunity of communicating the same to 
“‘vou, with my congratulations on this happy event, 
*‘which unites, under the general Government, all the 
“'States which were origizally confederated.” 


These were the only Sta‘e: which had not. ratified, or 
“acceded to the Constitution,” when General Washington 
became President; end I should like to know op whose 
Word I shall rely, in this case, th: t of President Washing- 
onand that of the Senate of the Uni ed States, each of 
¥hom said, spec'ficilly the States did, individuully, ‘* ao 

cme tothe Constitution”; or that of Mr Motley, who 
ys, us distinctly, they did not ? 
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** setts; *‘ State of Georgia. In Convention ;” 
etc.;—all of which indicate the character of the 
bodies which ratified the Constitution ; that they 
were the representatives of the individual Staies, 
‘* free, sovereign, and independent,” as the Consti- 
tution of New Hampshire expressed it. 


In what capacity these Conventions acted, after 
they had assemlled—whether or not they acted 
as the representatives of the sovereignties of 
their respective States—fortunately, has not been 
left in doubt ; and, by a reference to the forms 
of ratification, by these several Conventions—the 
State-papers through which the thirteen States 
severally ratified the Constitution —you will learn 
whether or not ‘* the States” ratified it; whether 
or not it was ‘‘ acceded to” by ‘* the States,” as 
such, separately, rather than ‘* by the people of 
‘* the whole land, in their aggregate capacity.” 

I will first introduce Delaware—the first State 
which acted—whose Deputies thus spake: ‘* We,. 
‘*the Deputies of the People of Delaware State, 
‘*in Convention met, * * * have approved, as- 
‘ sented to, ratified, and confirmed, and by these 
‘presents do, in virtue of the power and au- 
** thority to us given, for and in behalf of our- 
‘* selves and our constituents, fully, freely, and 
‘entirely approve of, assent to, ratify, and con- 
‘* firm the said Constitution.” 


Next came Pennsylvania, whose Conventicn. 
thus declared its meaning: ‘* INTHE NAME oF 
‘‘7He PRKOPLE OF PENNSYLVANIA: Be it known 
“Sunto all men, that We, the Delegates of 
‘*the People of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
*¢vania, in General Convention assembled, have 
‘* assented to and ratified, and, by these presents, 
‘¢do, in the Name and by the Authority of the 
‘¢same People, and for ourselves, assent to and 
‘‘ratify the foregoing ‘ onstitution for the 
‘© United States of America. Dune in Conven- 
‘“tion,” etc. 


New Jersey was the third ; and her Convention, 
after reciting the acts of the Fe ieral Convention, 
the Federal Congress, and her own Legislature, 
thus spake: ‘‘ Now be it known, that We, the 
** Delegates of the State of New Jersey, chosen 
‘*by the People thereof, for the purpose afore- 
‘** said, having maturely deliberated on and con- 
‘sidered the aforesaid proposed Constitution, 
‘do, hereby, for and on the behalf of the People 
‘Cof the suid State of New Jersey, agree to, 
‘ratify, and confirm the same and every part 
** thereof.” 

Connecticut followed New Jersey ; and her 
Convention thus recorded its action: ‘IN THE 

‘ NAME OF THE PEOPLE OF THE STa7TE OF Con- 
‘*xecticut. We, the Delegates of the People of 
**the said State, in Gencral Convention assem- 
** bled, pursuant to an Act of the Legislature, in 
** Octuber lust, have assented to and ratified, 
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‘and, by these presents, do assent to, ratify, and | 
‘* adopt the Constitution reported,” &c. 

The fifth State which acted on the Constitution 
was Massachusetts, whose Convention ‘‘ having | 
‘**impartially discussed and fully considered 
‘“the Constitution for the United States of | 
‘* America * * * (lo, in the name and in behalf | 
‘* of the People of the Commonwealth of Massa- | 
‘*chusetts, assent to and ratify the said Consti- | 
‘* tution for the United States of America.” 

The sixth State was Georgia, whose Convention, 
after reciting the acts of the Federal Convention, 
the Federal Congress, and her own Legislature, 
<leclared ‘‘ that we, the Delegates of the Pecpl: of | 
**the State of Georgia, in Convention met, pur- 
-* suant to the Resolutions of the Legislature afore- 
‘* said, having taken into our serious consideration 
‘*the said Constitution, have assented to, ratified, 
“ adopted, and, by these presents, do, in virtue of 
“the powers and authority to us given by the 
‘* People of the said State, for that purpose, for | 
‘and in behalf of ourselves and our constitu- | 
‘‘ents, fully and entirely assent to, ratify, and 
** adopt, the said Constitution.” 

Maryland followed Georgia; and her Conven- | 
tion thus declared its assent to the Constetution : 
‘‘In CONVENTION OF THE DELEGATES OF THE | 
‘* PROPLE OF THE STATE OF MARYLAND, APRIL 28, | 
‘1788. We, the Delegates of the People of the 
‘* State of Maryland, having fully considered the | 
** Constitution * * * Qo, for ourselves, and in 
‘*the name and on the behalf of the People of | 
‘this State, assent to and ratify the said Consti- 
** tution.” 

South Carolina was the eighth State which 
acceded to the newly formed compact; and her | 
opinion is thus recorded: ‘IN CoNvENTION OF | 
“THE PEOPLE OF THE Srate or Sour Caromt- | 
“NA, BY THEIR REPRESENTATIVES, HELD IN THE | 
*-Crry oF CHARLESTON, ON Monpay, rik 121711 | 
‘**pay or May, * * * The Convention, having | 
** maturely considered the Constitution, or form | 
‘‘of Government, reported to Congress by the 
++ Convention, * * Do, in the name and behalf of 
‘*the People of this State, hereby assént to and | 
** ratify the said Constitution.” 

New Hampshire, the ninth State, perfected 
the experiment and gave vitality to the lifeless | 
** form of government” which the Federal Con- | 
vention had recommended. Her Convention, in 
its ratification, ndopted the same form of words 
which the Convention of Massachusetts had em- 
ployed; and I refer you to that part of this letter 
in which I have quoted them, for their import. 

After the Federal Government went into oper- 
ation, by the assent of nine States to the Constitu- 
tion, on the twenty-first of June, 1788, four States 
became foreign nations—Virginia, New York, 
North Carolina, and Rhode Island—and the pro- 
visions of the Constitution did not attach either 
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to them or to tuose who resided within their 


| boundaries. One of these foreign States, through 


her General Assembly, at its September Session, 
1789, addressed a Memorial ‘‘ To the President, 
‘* the Senate, and the House of Representatives of 
**the eleven United States of America, in Con- 
‘* eress assembled,” through the President of the 


| same eleven United States; and President Wash- 


ington transmitted that Memorial to the Senate 


| of the United States, on the twenty-sixth of Sep- 
| tember, 1789, with a Special Message. I wish the 


space which that Memorial would occupy might he 


| appropriated to a re production of it, within this 


letter, so completely does it overturn your remark 
that the Constitution “ was ordained and estab- 
‘*lished over the States, by a power superior to the 
**States—by the People of the whole land, in their 
“aggregate capacity, acting through Conven- 
“tions of Delegates expressly chosen for the pur- 
“pose, within each State, independently of the 
** State Governments, after the project had been 
“ framed.” 

In this Memorial, Rhode Island ‘ desired to 
‘* maintain friendly relations with the United 
“States ;” and, while she nobly reminded her 
seceding sisters, of their joint struggles, their 
joint sufferings, and their joint triumph, in times 
which were past, acknowledging she was only “a 
‘*handful, comparatively viewed,” she holdly 
reminded them that her people then stood, ‘as 
‘*it were, alone: they had not separated them- 
** selves, nor departed frora the principles of that 
‘“* Confederation which was formed by. the Sister 


| ** States, in their strugele for freedom and in the 


‘hour of danger.” She declared the preference 
of her People for **a democratical form of Gov- 
‘ernment; ” their view, “in the Constitution, 
“of an approach, though, perhaps, but small, 
© towards that form of Goverament from which 
**they had lately dissolved their connection, at 
*€so much hazard and expense of life and treas- 
ure; ” and her desire and proposition to adopt 
such commercial regulations as shall not tend 
to defeat the collection of the revenue of the 
United States, but rather to act in conformity to, 


| or co-operate therewith.* 


* The ‘letter from this Assembly to the President, Seu- 
“ate, and House of Representatives of the eleven United 
“States of America, in Congress assembled,’’ referred to 
in the text, may be found in the Records of the State of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, x., 356, 35/, 
and in the American State Papers, Miscellaneous, i., 9, 10. 

It is in the following words: 

“ State or Ruope Istanp anp ProvipEncr PLANTATIONS 

“I~ Genera. Assemsiy, SepTeEMBER Sxssi0n, 1789 
“To tux Present, THE SENATE, AND THF House oF REr- 
‘* RESENTATIVES OF THE ELEVEN Unitep States, 1n Con- 
“ GRESS ASSEMBLED: 


“ The critical situation in which the people of this State 
“are placed, engage us to make these assurances, on their 
“* behalf, of their attachment and friendship to their sister 
“* States and of their disposition to cultivate mutual har- 
‘mony and friendly intercourse. They know themselves 
“to be a handful, comparatively viewed; and, although 
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Rhode Island, at that time, was truly a! 
foreign People, Virginia and New York having 
‘concurred in the arrangement, and North Caroli- | 
na alone forming her company, under the old | 
form of Government; yet, if the Constitution | 
had been adopted by ‘‘a power superior to the | 
‘* States,” us you assert, you should, also, have | 
informed the world why it was that Rhode Island | 


‘* they now stand, as it were, alone, they have not separat- 
“ ed themselves nor departed from the principles of that 
“ Confederation which was formed by the sister States, in 
** their ——- for freedom, and in the hour of danger. 
“They seek, by this Memorial, to call to gon remem- 
“ prance the hazards which we have run, the hardships we 
“ have endured, the treasure we have spent, and the dlood 
“ we have lost, together, in one common cause, and, especi- 
“ ally, the object we had in view—the preservation of our 
“ liberty—wherein, ability considered, they may truly say 
“they were equal in exertions with the foremost, the 
“ effects whereof, in great embarrassments and other dis- 
“ tresses, consequent thereon, we have since experienced 
“with severity—which common sufferings and common 
“danger, we hope and trust, yet form a bond of union 
“and friendship, not easily to be broken. 

“ Our not having acceded to or adopted the new system 
“ of Government, formed and adopted by most of our sister 
“ States, we doubt not, has given uneasiness to them. That 
“ we have not seen our way clear to do it, consistent with 
“ our idea of the principles upon which we all embarked 
“ together, has also given pain tous; we have not doubted 
“but we might, thereby, avoid present difficulties; but we 
“ have —— future mischief. The People of this 
‘‘ State, from its first settlement, have been accustomed and 
“‘ strongly attached to a democratical form of Government. 
“They have viewed, in the new Constitution, an approach, 
“ though, petiees, but small, towards that form of Govern- 
“ment from which we have lately dissolved our connection, 
“at so much hazard and expense of life and treasure; 
“ they have seen, with pleasure, the administration thereof, | 
“from the most important trust, downwards, committed 
“tomen who have ae merited, and in whom the Peo- 
“ple of the United States place, unbounded confidence; 
“vet, even in this circumstance, in itself so fortunate, 
‘they have apprehended danger by way of precedent. 
“Can it be thought strange, then, that, with these impres- 
‘sions, they should wait to see the proposed system 
“ organized and in operation ? to see what further checks | 





‘* and securities would be agreed to and established, by | 


“way of amendments, before they could adopt it as a 
“.Constitation of Government, for themselves and their 
* posterity ? These amendments, we believe, have already 
“afforded some relief and satistaction to the minds of the | 
“People of this State; and we earnestly look for the | 
“‘time when they may, with clearness and safety, be again 
‘united with their sister States, under a Constitution and | 
“form of Government so weli pas as neither to need | 
“ alteration or be liable thereto, by a majority only of nine | 
“ States out of thirteen—a circumstance which may peony 
“take place against the sense of a majority of the Peo- 
“ple of the United States. We are sensible of the ex- 
“tremes to which democratical Government is sometimes 


“liable, something of which we have lately experienced ; | « 
“but we esteem them temporary and partial evils com- | 


- peoed with the loss of liberty and the rights of a free | 
“People; nelther do we apprehend they will be marked 


“ with severity. 7 our sister States, when it is considered 
a 


“ that, during the late trouble, the whole United States, not- 
‘“‘ withstanding their joint wisdom and efforts, fell into the 
“ like misfortune; that, from our extraordinary exertions, 
“this State was left in a situation nearly as embarrassin 
“as that during the War; that, in the measures whic 
‘‘were adopted, Government unfortunately had net that 
“aid and support from the monied interest, which our 
“ sister States of New York and the Carolinas experienced, 
‘under similar circumstances; and, especially, when it is 
“ considered that, upon some abatement of that fermenta- 
“tion, in the minds of the people, which is so common in 
‘the collision of sentiments and of parties, a disposition 
‘‘appears to provide a remedy for the difficulties we have 
“labored under, on that account. 
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and North Carolina had not been bound by the 
decision of that higher power; and why their 
obedience had not been enforced, by that superior 
authority. * 

But to return to the States which had been 
left out of the new Government, when New 
Hampshire ratified the Constitution. Virginia 
was ‘he first of the four which acceded to it, 


‘* We are induced to hope that we shall not be, altogether, 
“ considered as foreigners, having no particular affinity or 
‘connection with the United States; but that trade and 
‘** commerce, upon which the prosperity of this State much 
‘* depends, will be preserved, as free and open, between this 
“and the United States, as our different situations, at pres- 
‘ent, can possibly admit; earnestly desiring and propos- 
“ ing to adopt such commercial regulations, on our part, as 
“shall not tend to defeat the collection of the revenue of 
“ the United States, but rather to act in conformity to, or 
“co-operate therewith; and —— also, to give the 
* strongest assurances that we shall, during our present 
‘* situation, use our utmost endeavors to be in poems, 
“from time to time, to answer our proportion of such 
- a of the interest or principal of the foreign and 
“domestic debt, as the United States shall judge expedi- 
‘ent to pay and discharge. 

“We feel ourselves attached, by the strongest ties of 
** friendship, kindred, and of interest, to our sister States; 
“ and we cannot, without the greatest reluctance, look to 
‘*any other quarter, for those advantages of commercial 
“intercourse which we conceive to be more natural and 
* reciprocal, between them and us. 

“1am, at the request and in behalf of the General As- 
* sembly, 


** Your most obedient humble servant, 
“ Joun Coiirys, Governor. 
** His Excellency the President of the United States.” 


* Tilustrative of what I have said in the text, I submit 
the following, which will be respected, I imagine, where 
my words would be disregarded: 


“Tt appears, on one hand, that the Constitution is to be 
“founded on the assent and ratification of the People of 
* America, given by Deputies elected for the special pur- 
* pose; but on the other, that this assent and ratification 
* is to be given by the People, not ax individuals compos- 
* ing one entire Nation, BUT AS COMPOSING THE DISTINCT 
“(AND INDEPENDENT STATES TO WHIOH THEY RESPROTIVELY 
“peLone. It is to be the assent and ratification of Tux 
‘ sevenat States, derived from the supreme authority in 
‘“‘pacn Stare—the authority of the People themseives. 
“ The act, therefore, establishing the Constitution, will 
“ not be a Nattonat, but a Feverar act. 

“That it will be a Federal, and not a Nationa) act, as 
‘ these terms are understood by the objectors, the act of 
* the People, as forming 80 MANY INDEPENDENT States, not 
as forming ONK AGGREGATE Nation, is obvious from this 
** single consideration, that it is to result neither from the 
“ decision of @ masonity of the People of the Union nor 
“ trom that of @ masority of the States. It must result 
“from the UNANIMOUS Gssent OF THE SEVERAL States thal 
are parties to it, differing no otherwise from their ordin- 
“ary assent ” (by their respective Legislatures) ** than in 


| ** its being expressed, not by the Legislative authority, but 


“by that of the People themselves. Were the 
«© regarded, in this transaction, as —— one Nation, 
“THE WILL OF THE MAJORITY OF THE WHOLE PEOPLE OF THE 
“Unrrep STATES WOULD BIND THE MINORITY, in the same 
“manner as the majority in each State must bind the 
“ minority; and the will of the majority must be determin- 
* ed either by a comparison of the individual votes, or 

* considering the will of the majority of the States as evi- 
« dence of the will of a majority of the People of the Uni- 
* ted States. NXEITHZR OF THESE RULES HAS BEEN ADOPTED. 
“ Eaou Strats, in ratifying the Constitution, 1s constpERED 
“ a8 A BOVEREIGN BODY, INDEPENDENT OF ALL OTHERS, AND 
‘€ ONLY TO BE BOUND BY ITS OWN VOLUNTARY act. In this 
“ relation, then, the new Constitution will, if established, 
“bea Federal, and not a National Constitution.” (The 


eople 
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after the new Government had assumed au- 
thority; and she, as her sister States before 
her had done, acted through her Convention— 
the latter being simply her representative, acting 
in her name. The record of the action of her 
Convention is in these words: ‘‘ Vrrarnta, TO 
‘“‘wit: We, the Delegates of the People of Vir- 
‘* ginia, duly elected in pursuance of a recom- 
‘*mendation from the General Assembly, and 
**now met in Convention, * * * Do, in the name 
** and in behalf of the People of Virginia, declare 
‘‘and make known,” , * * * 


od rear, No. XXX VITI.—Ejiit. Morrisania, 1864, i., 


2, 

It was for this reason that Rhode Island was not controll- 
ed by the new Constitution, and was governed by the old 
Confe ion, only, until she, for herself, acting inde- 
pendently of all other States, assented to and ratified the 
Constitution. It is for this reason, in view of his contrary 
avermént, at amoment of peculiar peril and under circum- 
stances of the gravest character—while the Federal author- 
ities were engaged in a conflict ot arms with a respectable 
number of their constituent States, who had charged those 
acthorities with either the violent assumption of unconsti- 
tutional powers or the intention, violently, to assume such 
powers, and who refused, in consequence, to recognize 
either them or their acts. I have considered. and now 
consider, Mr. Motley as one of the worst enemies 
of his country and as seeking, in his le'ter to The 7'imes, 
not so much the preservation of the Republic which the 
fathers founded and the defence of the Constitution which 
was its “‘sup-eme law,"’ asthe unmaaly subversion of the 
former, by means of falsehood, artfully and insidiously im- 

i upon ignorance at a moment of ape and in the 
midst of a general alarm, and, by an equally artful and in- 
sidious imposition in its stead, of a something—a republ'c 
in name only, in everything else, a despotism—which 
should embrace. at once, that peculiarly convenient elas- 
ticity, concerning the Constitution, which distinguishes the 
British fundamental law, and that opportunity—call it 
what you will—which would allow the Federal authorities 
— Executive, Legislative, and Judicial; subordinates as 
well as principals—with impunity, to interpret its meaning 
agreeably to their several individual wills and to regard it 
or disregard it as might suit the purposes immediately 
before them. 

The country and the world have practical illustrations of 
the peculiarities of this modern P ase of republican gov- 
ernmental science, as thus tuught by Mr. Motley, in the ex- 
tended series of usurpations of authority, which the Con- 
sti‘ution afforded no warrant for, by every Department of 
the Federal Government, during the past ten years; and, 
whetber in the studied and boasted contempt for individual 
ri rhts and for those of the several States which Mr. Lincoln 
and his subordinates exhibited; in the dissolution and the 
organization of States, by Federal officers, at the bidding 
of party chiefs, for party purposes, under the lead of Mr. 
Johnson; in the imposition and collection of direct taxes, 
in open und defian! violation of “‘ the supreme law of the 
“land”, and in the prostitution of the Judiciary, in order to 
make that * constitutionel,” which an uncontaminated 
Bench had already declared 'o be without due warrant. ip 
law, with General Grant as the controlling power; or in other 
acts of equal andocity and lawlessness, everywhere and 
const» ntly thrust before the world, by a haughty and law- 
less ** Government of the People, by the People, for the 
** People,” under all these, those who shall come after us 
shall ook, ingu'ringly, for that “ consent’ on which all 
true Republics, the world over, base their authority, they 


impu‘dence of those whocommitted the wrongs, the ignorant 
simplicity of those who were the victims, and the extent 
and comple eness of the sacrifice which was made 
thronghout the United Sta‘es, during the period referred 


to, if not for all time to come, of eveything which distin- | 


guishes a Government of Laws from a Government of a 
despot. 
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“With these impressions, with a solemn ap- 
‘*peal to the Searcher of all hearts for the 
‘* purity of our intentions,” * * ‘* We, the said 
**Delegates, in the name and in behalf of 
** the People of Virginia, do, by these presents, 
‘assent to and ratify the Constitution recom- 
** mended,” etc. 

The cleventh State which became a party to 
the Union was New York—the State which it is 
my privilege to recognize as the first which struck 
for ‘* the rights of man,” in the Revolutionary 
struggle, and the first which offered the lives of 
her sons, on the altar of the Union. Her record 
is in these words :—‘‘ We, the Delegates of the 
** People of the State of New York, duly elect- 
‘ed and met in Convention, having maturely 
‘*considered the Constitution for the United 
‘* States of America * * * Do, declare and 
*€ make known, That all power,” etc. 

** Under these impressions, and declaring that 
‘*the rights aforesaid cannot be abridged nor 
** violated, and that the explanations aforesaid 
**are consistent with the said Constitution, We, 
“the said Delegates, in the name and in behalf 
‘of the People of the State of New York, do, 
‘* by these presents, assent to and ratify the said 
“ Constitution.” 

On the twenty-first of November, 1789— 
seventeen months after the Constitution had 
taken effect—North Carolina, through her 
Convention, ‘‘ acceded” to it.* The record is 
in these words: ‘* Resolved, That this Con- 
‘*vention, in behalf of the freemen, citizens, 
‘*and inhabitants of the State of North Caro- 
‘lina, do adopt and ratify the said Constitu- 
“tion and form of Government ”—the only 
instance on record, in which the inhabitants 
of a State were recognized, in any degree, in 
the ratification of the Constitution. 

On the twenty-ninth of Mav, 1790—nearly two 
years after the authority of the Constitution had 
been established ‘‘ between the States so ratifying 
‘* thesame”—Rhodc Island assented to the provis- 
ions of that instrument; and her Convention thus 
described the authority under which it acted :— 
‘* We, the Delegates of the People of the State 
‘of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
** duly elected and met in Convention * * We, 
“the said Delegates, in the name and in the be- 
‘* half of the People of the State of Rhode Island 
‘‘and Providence Plantations, do, by these 
‘* presents, assent to and ratify the said Consti- 
** tution.” 

From these extracts, you will perceive, as I said 


will, assuredly, be filled with amazement, alike, at the | before, that neither the ‘‘inhabitants” nor the 


People of the several States, in their primary 
capacity, had any part in the formation or ‘“estub- 
se lishment ” of the Conatitution for the United 


* Vide Pege 19°, second column, Note f, ante. 
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States, from its inception to the inauguration of 
General Washington, as the first President. The 
steps to form it originated in a State Government, 
acting in behalf of a State ; the States, in Con- 
vention, ‘‘ drew it up ;” the States, successively, 
in Convention, in Congress, and, severally, through 
their respective Legislatures, ‘‘ promulgated” it ; 
the States, by their respective Conventions, sep- 
arately and severally “ratified it; it went 


into effect only by the authority of the several | 


States, each acting for itself, and then only 
within those of them who had previously, each 
for itself, assented to it; and the Stwtes, after it 


had gone into operation, through their respec- | 


tive representatives—the several Electoral Col- 
leges, separately acting—placed the immortal 
Washington in the presidential chair. 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that, while I 
maintain that the ‘* People of the whole land, in 
‘* their aggregate capacity,” did not ratify the 
Constitution, I fully admit that the State Govern- 


ments, as such, did not ratify it, and that the rat- | 
ifications were made by Conventions of the sev- | 


eral States, acting in the name and by the author- 
rity of the People of those States. All this is 
entirely true; but, at the same time, it is not less 
true that ** the People” of cach of those States 
was merely the aggregate of the membership of 
that individual State, or, in other words, THE 
STATE ITSELF ; while the mere ‘ inhabitants” of 


the State’s territory, whether they were females, | 


or minor males, or aliens, or those who had not 


resided the requisite period in the County, or | 


those who had not yet become rich enough to 
buy a freehold in the County where they lived 
and labored, had no part whatever in the mat- 
ter. In sending the proposed Constitution 
beyond the State Governments to the People of 
the several States, for approval, therefore, the Fed- 


eral Convention did not send it to ‘‘a power above | 


‘the States,” as you suppose, nor beyond the States, 
but to the seat of the sovereignty of each of 
the several States; to the great source of all 
the political powers 


those several associations which, per se, constituted 
the States themselves. This was done because no 


lesser power than the original sovereign power | 


within each State had jurisdiction over the 
subject ;* and because no other power than 


* The Convention which proposed ‘‘ the new system” 
having greatly exceeded the authority which had been re- 
posed in the several Delegations, ‘‘ the express authorit 
“of the People, alone,” as the Federalist said, (No. XLII. 
—Edit. Morrisania, 1864, i., 306) “‘ could give due validity 
“to the Constitution” which it reported. 


The debates on this subject, involving, as they did, 
other elements of a fundamental character, were very 
animated—Roger Sherman, Luther Martin, Oliver Ells- 
worth, Elbridge Gerry, and Rufus King 


tution to the several Legislatures, only, in accordance 
with the requirements of the Articles of Confederation; 


His. Mac. Vor. IX. 14. 





. | 
which the several State 
Governments possessed; to the membership of | 





being among | 
those who favored the submission of the proposed Consfi- | 
| have been for the change, and how: little it was 
| whether it was made or not, 


that of the membership of the several States 
could bind those States, respectively, on so fun- 
damental a change as was involved in that 
proposed Constitution. Yet no one, at that day, 


} supposed that any other powers than ‘‘ the 


‘* States,” as such, were thus appealed to. The 
Convention which framed the instrument (Letter 
to Congress*) the Constitution itself (Art. VIIt) 
the Congress of the United States (Journal, July 
2and 14, 1788t) and the action of the Federal! 


while James Madison, George Mason, Edmund Randolph, 
Nathaniel Gorham, and others favored the submission of 
it to Conventions called for that particular purpose. 


* «*Tn all our deliberations, we kept steadily in view that 
“which appears to us the greatest interest of every true 
‘* American—the consolidation of our Union, in which is 
‘involved our prosperity, felicity, safety, perhaps our 
“ national existence. This important consideration, seri- 
“ously and deeply impressed on our minds, led Eacu 
‘* Srate in the Convention to be less rigid, on points of in- 
“ ferior magnitude, than might have been otherwise ex- 
“ pected; and thus the Constitution which we now pre- 
‘* sent is the result of a spirit of amity and of that mutual 
‘‘ deference and concession which the peculiarity of our 
“ political situation rendered indispensable, 

“That it will meet the full and entire approbation of 
“ every State is not perhaps to be expected; but zacu 
** will doubtless consider that, had nee interest alone been 
“ consulted, the consequences might have been particu 
** larly disagreeable or injurious to others ”; etc.( Letter of 
the Convention to the President of Congress, September 11, 
1787. 


+ “ Anriote VII.—The ratification of the Conventions 
‘* of nine States shall be sufficient for the establishment of 
“this Constitution netweEN Tur STATES 80 RATIFYING 
“ THE BAME,”’ 


t On the second of July, 1788, “tus State or New 
‘“ Hampsuine having ratified the Constitution transmitted 
“ro THEM by the Act of the twenty-eighth of September 
**last, and transmitted to Congress Tuer ratification, 
‘‘and the same being read, the Fresident reminded Con- 
“ gress that this was the ninth ratification transmitted and 
“aid before them; whereupon, on motion of Mr. Clarke, 
* seconded by Mr. Edwards, 

“ Onnerep, That the ratification of the Constitution of 


| “ the United States, transmitted to Congress, be referred 


‘toa Committee to examine the same and report an Act 
“to Congress for putting the said Constitution into opera- 
* tion, in pursuance of the Resolutions of the late Federal 
“* Convention. 

“On the question to agree to this Order, the Yeas and 


| “Nays being required by Mr. Yates,” New Hampshire, 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia—a barely sufficient 
number—approving, it was carried, Rhode Island having 
been excused from voting, while New York was divided, 
Delaware and North Carolina were not represented, and 
Maryland had ozly one Delegate present, and so had no 
vote, 

On the fourteenth of July, following, the Committee 
thus appointed “ reported an Act for putting the said Con- 
* stitution into operation,"’ which was debated, with great 
spirit, until the sixth of August, when, by avote of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, ‘Rhode Island, ‘Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, and South Carolina, against 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina—Georgia being ‘ divided’'—the election for 
Electors was ordered; the meetings of the several State 
Electoral Colleges, for the election of President, were 
provided for; and the commencement of proceedings, 
under the Constitution, in the City of New York, in 
March, 1789, was determired. 

In view of this close vote on the question, whether or 
not the new Government should be set in operation, even 
after nine States had duly ratified the proposed Constitu- 
tion, our readers may judge how little necessity there mae 
care 
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Government (President Washington's Messages, 
January 8 and June 1, 1790*) all concur in this 
view ; and only therein is the truth. 

Again, you remark that the Constitution “ was 
‘‘ordained and established” “‘ by the People of 
‘*the whole land in their aggregate capacity,” 
(Page 9) and, in another place, (Page 12) while 
you say ‘‘ it is true that the consent of the People 
**was given by the inhabitants voting in each 
** State,” you also ask, with an air of seeming tri- 
umph, ‘‘in what other conceivable way could the 
‘People of the whole country have voted?” 
You also quote, from Judge Story, a similar ex- 
pression, in order, I suppose, to afford an appear- 
ance of respectability to your assertions. 

I have nothing to do with Judge Story, re- 
membering that, fifty years ago, at which time he 
held no Federal commission and received no 
Federal support, he read history through eye- 
glasses of a different color from those which he 
used, subsequently, when he had become a Fed- 
eral office-holder. 

With your remarks, however, I do not propose 
to deal so tenderly ; and I beg leave to refer you 
to Article VII. of the Constitution, which, I fear, 
you have not read with care. The following are 
its terms: ‘‘ The Ratification of the Conventions 
“‘of nine States shall be sufficient for the es- 
“tablishment of this Constitution BETWEEN 
‘“‘rnEe Strares so ratifying the same ”—from 
which you will perceive that ‘‘ the People of the 
‘* whole land, in their aggregate capacity,” nad 
not been invited to the feast, nor had ‘‘ the in- 
‘* habitants, voting in each State,” any better 
title. The ‘‘ Conventions of nine States” were 
alone competent to set the wheels of the propos- 
ed Government in motion ; and even they could 
bind only those ‘* States” which formed the 


nine approving members of the Union ard ‘*‘be- | 
them, as | 


” 


** tween” whom, ulone—not ‘* over 
you, curiously enough, pretend—the Constitution 
was thus ‘‘ established.” 

No vote of ‘the inhabitants,” in each State, 


nor in any of them, was called into requisition ; | 
' 


** the People of the whole land, in their aggregate 
** capacity,” was never mustered into the service, 
even to vote on the Constitution ; and every 
schvool-boy in Massachusetts can tell you, if his 
teachers have done their duty, that ‘* the inhabi- 
‘*tants” of any State and ‘*the People of the 
‘‘ whole land, in their aggregate capacity,” were 
alike never invited, nor did they ever attempt, to 
decide whether or not the proposed Constitution 
should go into effect. It had been a ‘‘ State” 
affair from the beginning : it has continued to 
be a ‘‘ State” affair to the present day. 

There are several minor statements in 


* Vide extracts from these Messages, in Note t, Pages 1£2, 
193, anfe. 


your | 
letter which are not less fictitious than are those 
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which are more elaborate, to which I have already 
referred ; but my want of space prevents me 
from examining all of them. In one or two in- 
stances, only, can I avail myself of the privilege 
which you have extended to me. 

The effects of the new Constitution, you say, 
(Pages 27, 28) ‘‘were almost magical. Order 
“*sprang out of chaos. Law resumed its reign; 
‘* debts were collected ; life and property became 
*“secure ; the national debt was funded and ul- 
‘*timately paid, principal and interest, to the 
‘* uttermost farthing ; the Articles of the Treaty 
‘“‘of Peace of 1788 were fulfilled ; and Great 
‘* Britain, having an organized and united State 
‘*to deal with, entered into a Treaty of Com- 
‘*merce and Amity with us—the first and the 
‘*best ever negotiated between the two nations. 
‘¢* * * The debts due to British subjects were 
‘* collected ; and the British Government, at last, 
‘* surrendered the forts on our soil.” 

Ihave already produced some evidence to show 
that the country, between 1783 and 1789, was not 
in such a disordered or anarchical state as you 
would have your readers suppose; that your 
description is wholly a fiction, the origin or more 
recent appropriation of which does not invest it 
with any yreater amount of respectability ; that 
it is not entitled to the least earthly respect.* It 
may not be known to you—although it should 
have been, before you appropriated it to your 
own use—that it was the creation of the unprinci- 
pled anti-republican partisans who, in 1783-’89, 
sought, by that instrumentality, among others, to 
overthrow the then existing Confederacy and to 
establish, in its stead, what they very properly 


| considered would be ‘‘ a strong Government”—a 


kind of a ‘‘ Government ” which possessed more 
of the distinctive features of a monarchy than 
of those of arepublic, and which, in proportion 
to the increase of its own strength, would have 
diminished that of the several Peoples on which 


| it rested ;} that it was subsequently seized by one 
| of the most malignant of the enemies of the Repub- 


lic, and, in lis tirades against the United States, 
aptly employed in his denunciations of the re- 
publican system of Government which was ‘‘ es- 
‘“tablished between the States,” through the 
Constitution, and in his scurrilous abuse of 
those who, at that time, administered the affairs 
of the Republic ;{ that it was afterwards borrow- 
ed by another, nearer home, whose ‘‘ social weak- 
‘*ness” too frequently increased his general in- 
capacity to disobey the immediate demands of 
his party, even when the truth and his own 


° Vide Pages 159-174, ante. 

t Vide Pages 169, 170, ante; 201, post. 

t William Cobbett, the notorious “ Pztrr Ponourrye,” at 
an early day, with that tact which was peculiar to him, turn- 
ed these falsehoods of the partisans of an earlier period 
against themselves and the administration of which they, 
themselves were then members. 
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political and personal honor were to be the vic- | 
tims of his sacrifice ; and that the appropriation of | 
it, as a historical truth, in the preparation of | 
your letter to 7’he Times, while it may serve your 
immediate purpose, as it had served ‘‘Perer 
‘‘ PorcuPINE’s”” and Mr. Webster’s, in the past, 
will eventually reflect no more credit on you 
than their use of it ~had, previously, reflected 
credit on them. 

Of the ‘* order” which “‘ sprung out of chaos” 
—admitting only for augument’s sake what I 
most emphatically deny, in every other connec- 
tion, that there was any ‘‘ chaos ”—the secords 
afford but little information; and your letter 
to ‘‘ The Times” is the best authority for the 
statement. 

The first Congress was summoned to meet on 
‘the fourth of March, 1789, yet so little was the 
interest which the inauguration of the new Gov- 
ermment had elicited—notwithstanding ‘‘ the 
“sickness of Leagues,” the ‘* magical” effect, 
etc., of which you speak—that the Senate ad- 
journed, from day to day, without a quorum, 
until the eleventh of April (Senate Journal,) 
and a quorum was secured, at that late day, only 
by the use of extraordinary means (Senate Jour- 
nal, March 11 and 18, 1789) while the House, 
also, was without a quorum until the first of April. 
(House Journal, April 1, 1789) Without any 
federal authorities to conduct the business which 
had been vested in the three departments con- 
stituting ‘‘ the Federal Government ”—the atten- 
tion of the State Governments, meanwhile, being | 
confined to their domestic aflairs—I can conceive | 
the character of the ‘‘ order” which necessarily | 
prevailed, at that time; and you, also, will not 
be required to exercise much reflection in arriving 
ata similar conclusion. 

Passing over all other specimens of the ‘‘ order” 
which ‘* sprung out of chaos,” *‘ as if by magic,” 
on the adoption of the Constitution, allow me to 
invite your attention to that which attended the | 
contest for the site of the seat of Government, 
in 1790, and to that which attended the corrupt 
and unprincipled movements, both within and 
without the halls of Congress, terminating in 
the assumption of the State debts by the Federal | 
Government, in the same year—“ order,” in both 
instances, of such a character as can find no par- | 
allel in the history of the ‘helpless league of 
“‘bankrupt and lawless petty sovereignties,” of 
which you speak, (Page 26) between 1776 and 
1789. Were ‘‘ the danger of the secession of the 
‘members of the creditor States and the separa- 
“tion of the States,” because of a temporary | 
defeat of the latter measure, and the consequent 
agitation of those friends of the Bill who were 
also members of the Cabinet, the characteristics 
of that ‘* order” of which you boast so loudly ? 
Were the threats of ‘‘ the eastern members, par- 
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‘* ticularly, who, with Smith from South Carolin®, 


| ** were the principal gamblers in these scenes,” 


and who ‘‘ threatened a secession and dissolu- 
‘* tion,” in consequence of the expected or appar- 
ent defeat of their speculations, at that time, the 
species of ‘‘ order” of which you so confidently 
speak? Were the exciting scenes of that date, 
in Virginia and other States, on both the subjects 
referred to, those of the order-loving people of 
whom you write? Indeed, I might sately chal- 
lenge’ you, in this connection, to point to a peri- 
od, during the administration of the Confedera- 
tion, from 1776 to 1789, in which there was 
less ‘* order,” less safety of life or property, and 
greater disregard of law and decency, through- 
out the country, than during these portions, if 
not during the whole, of the first term of Presi- 
dent Washington’s administration. (Ante, pages 
159—174.) 

‘* Law resumed its reign ; debts were collected ; 
‘* life and property became secure,” you say ; and 
you contrast these statements with those, relating 
to the affairs of the country, between 1776 and 
1789, which you have presented on the preced- 
ing page. As I have already occupied con- 
siderable space in this letter, in disproving the 
latter statement and in showing that law and 
order reigned before the Constitution was 
thought of ; that debts were as readily collected ; 
and that life and property were quite as secure, 
before 1789, as they were after that date, I need 
only refer you to my remarks on those subjects, * 
and leave you with them. 

‘* The national debt was funded and ultimate- 
‘*ly paid, principal and interest, to the utmost 
** farthing,” you say ; but you wisely give your 
readers no authority for any part of this state- 
There are some persons with whom I am 
acquainted, who have heard of some portions of 


ithe debt of the United States, incurred before 


1789, which have not been paid ‘‘ to the utmost 


“ farthing ;” and, if I do not mistake, I can 


| show you some of the evidence of that outstand- 


ing cebt, without much labor—a bill of one 
dollar and another for four dollars, both of the 


| issue of February, 1776, now on my table, remain 


unpaid, and can be bought at quite a discount ; 
while the recollection of my father-in-law and 
that of his father-in-law, both still living wit- 
nesses, { can disprove your theory, in every phase 
in which you may please to present it. If I do 
not mistake, also, in which case others who lived 
before me have also erred, there were certain 
compromises,—indeed, you tell us (Page 26) that 
‘the national debt was considered worthless ”— 
* Vide pages 170—174, ante. 


t Since this letter was written, both these venerable men 
have passed away; but testimony, in existence and readily 
accessible, is ample, to prove all I have said in the text of 
this letter. 
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by which the creditors gave seventy-five for one, | one of the most inexcusable perversions o! 
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| Mareh, 


—————— 


in settlement of their evidences of Federal indebt- | American history; for the purpose of assisting 
edness (Hildreth’s United States, IT., i., 209.)|in the evil work of destroying the fabric of 
Is this the faithful and uncompromising regard | the federal republican Government which “ t}, 
| “patriotic and sagacious men in those days” 


for Federal obligations, under the new constitu- 
tional Government, to which you refer; or is it 


an wnfaithful and dishonorable repudiation, by | 


the Federal Government, under that Constitu- 
tion, of seventy-four-seventy-fifths of its indebt- 
edness of particular classes, of which you have 
attempted to keep your readers entirely ignorant ? 

** The Articles of the Treaty of Peace in 1783 
‘were then fulfilled,” you say—by inuendo, at 


least, leading your readers to suppose that some | tinct, in themselves, yet just as much parts of am 


of these Articles had not been fulfilled, under the | 


Confederation, Although your anxiety concern- 
ing the debts due to British subjects, in other 


parts of your letter, has betrayed your meaning, | 
you have not had the courage to state, in this place, | 


wherein, if any where, the Articles of the Treaty 
of 1783 had not been wholly complied with by 
the Congress of the United States, under the 
Confederation. In this, we have eviceuce of your 
sagacity asa partisan, while, at the same time, 
we have no evidence, therein, of your integrity 


as a historian—the suppression of the truth form- | 


ing no part of the legitimate duties of the 
latter. On the subject of the debts referred to, 
the Congress of the Confederation, prior to 1788, 
had literally and entirely fulfilled its engage- 
ments with Great Britain, under the Treaty of 
1783 ; and Ihave yet to learn, especially from 


try against domestic enemies, that, on any other | 


sbject, she was justly and legally in default with 
Great Britain, under that Treaty, when the Con- 
stitution was “established between the States 
** which ratified the same,” in 1788. You have 


| 


yet to prove, in this-connection, what you have | 


not done, that more dishonor attaches to those | acter will attach to each; the same great work 


whom, in your letter to The Times, you have | 


very properly condemned—even to the infamous 
Twiggs, the very worst of that party—than to 


him who, while nominally defending his country | 


against domestic enemies, simultaneously and 
unnecessarily, falsely and for partisan purposes, 
strips that country of her integrity, clothes her 
in dishonor, and exposes her to the unjust 
assaults of foreign cavillers and foreign enemies. 
For myself, I can say, truly, tiiat I can see noth- 
ing in favor of the latter: as it may be a matter 
of taste, however, I leave you to the enjoyment 
of the equivocal position which you have thus 
occupied, as long as it may be agreeable to you.* 

I deeply regret that your pen has been called 
into requisition for the purpose of perpetuating 

* In this connection, it may be well to remember that 


Mr. Motley’s letter was written im Hngland, for the Lon- 
don Times, nominally for the purpose of enlisting mon- 


archical Hngland in a domestic quarrel in republican A mer- | 


ica. Itis not impossible, therefore, that this attempt to 


erected with so much care and skill. The sever- 
al pales in the Federal shield and the stars 
which formed ‘‘ the new constellation,” the bars 
on the Federal flag and the courses of masonry 
in the unfinished pyramid which appears on thi 
reverse of the Federal seal—all indicating th 
several distinct States of which the Union was 
and is constituted—are just as separate and dis- 


united whole, under the Constitution of 1788, 
as they were under the Confederacy of 1781 
There is, now, no more merging of the colors of 
the pales or of the bars; the separate stars yet 
shine with the same distinctive streams of light. 
in the several parts of the ‘‘ new constellation, 
without any merging of their volumes ; and th 
masonry, knit together, it may be, more com 
pletely, as time progresses, by the cement of 
mutual benefit and mutual sympathy, is, to-day, 
neither more nor less than before, an unfinished 
pyramid of separate courses of stone-work, not- 
withstanding the amendment of the Confed- 
eracy and the adoption of the Constitution— 
notwithstanding the addition of upwards of 
twenty new States to the Union or the tearing 
of ten of the number from the family of which 


| both you, and I, and all our neighbors, have heard 
one who professes to be a defender of his coun- 


and boasted so much. And so it will be—for 
God himself has ordained it—whether the shielc 


| or the flag shall bear thirty-four or twenty-fom 


stars, or the seal thirty-four or twenty-four course: 
of masonry, on its pyramid, or the Federal Union 
thirty-four,ortwenty-four,or fourteen members, th 
same distinctive, separate, and independent char- 


which, from the beginning, in the decrees of the 
Infinite Jehovah, has been assigned to the undi- 
vided Union or to each State separately, will still’ 
be before it ; and the same duty, in the one case as 
in the other, will be incumbent upon all and 
sach, without change and without diminution. 
The same great principles of the political equal- 
ity of all men; the sams purposes and respon- 
sibility of Governments; the same right of th 
Governed to control, to alter, or to overturn thei 
Governments, for the promotion or the security 
of the happiness of the former; and the same 


degrade the fathers of the Republic, by charging thew 
with a crime of which they were not guilty, was inte nded 
as a bait, adjusted to the deep-seated commercial preju- 
dices of Great Britain and designed to delude that power, 
with greater certainty, into more or less of a participa tiou 
in the pending contest. 7 ss 
Our readers may judge how inadequate anything which 
Britain could have done, even at that perilous moment, 
would have been as a return for so severe a degradation ot 
the Republic and one for which there was so little reason 
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right and duty, in the People, to resist a concen- 
tration of power in the Government, beyond the 
reach or the control of the Governed—that fun- 
damental error against which Washington tri- 
umphantly fought ; and Henry truthfully spake; 
and Massachusetts and South Carolina, New 
Hampshire and Virginia, New York and Rhode 
Island successfully protested, under the Confed- 
eracy—still exist; and they demand your pen, 
rather in their defence than in their condemna- 
tion or in the condemnation of those by whom, 
or through whom, they were dignified aud, estab- 
lished. 
Very Respectfully, Yours, 
Henny B. Dawson. 


NOTES. 


L—At the foot of the first column of Page 161, in this ar- 
ticle, is a foot-note devoted to a brief examination of the 
taxes and debt of the State of Massachusetts, in 1785, 
compared with those of the same State, in 1870; and it 
was accidentally lef; incomplete. 

‘ The closing sentence should have been thus completed: 
“With a local debt of £1,468,554., 7s., 5d., currency, and 
“an annual tax of £100,000, as _ osed by the Treasurer, 
“the debt, in 1785, averaged on 4., 33., 2d., ($13.86) per 
“person, and the annual tax only £0., 5s., Td., ($0.93) per 
“person, which, when compared with the debt and annual 
“tax of 1870—$11.86 of the former, exclusive of the enor- 
“mous municipal and town indebtedness, and $14.35 of the 
“\atter, per soul of the population—was, truly, “ ‘ not dis- 
“ ¢tressing to the State.’” 

The statistics of the debt of 1870, in this foot-not: 
been verified, since the original note was 
letter from the Governor of the Commonwealt: 
and they may be relied on as accurate. 

IL.—We had, also, prepared a foot-note to follow that 
division of our letter to Mr. Motley, (V., Pages 169, 170) 
which related to the insurrections in Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, and New Hampshire, between the close of the 
War and the establishment of the Constitution, in 1789; 
but it was accidentally mislaid, and we were obliged to 
pass it, when that sheet was sent to the press. Having 
since found it, we present it now, as following the close of 
the difth division of the text of the letter, on Page 170. 


e, have 
rinted, bya 
to ourself ; 


“(Norz, TO THE PARAGRAPH ON THE * INsURREOTIONS”’ IN 
tur Conreperaoy, Pages 169, 170, ante) 


* There isan unwritten history of these insurrections, 
especially those in New England, which the student of the 
history of those times and the admirer of the men who 
made that history may usefully examine and ponder over. 
There were, then, as there are, now, men of influence, who 
— — any measure, no matter how desperate, in 
itself, to promote the interests of their ae and to ad- 
vance their own. Some of these, there is reason to be- 
lieve, did not hesitate to afford, by means of sinister 
legislation, reasonable cause for disaffection among the 
masses, and then to incite ——— and to prompt insur- 
rection because of it, in order that the public might be 
excited and, while that excitement peeraies. changes 
made in the system of Government which, under ordinary 
circumstances, would find no favor whatever in ‘ the 
“sober second-thought of the People.’”’ 

It was by such processes as this, and by such falsifica- 
tions as those which Mr. Motley has re-produced, that 
some of the, so-called, distinguished men of that period— 
those of whose ‘‘ virtues * and “ patriotism” their sons and 
grandsons now talk so glibly and for whose sake those de- 
scendants now, too often, assume a social and political su- 
periority over better men, whose fathers and grandfathers 
Were guilty of no snch frauds and honestly discharged their 
=e their country and their fellow-men—fraudulently, 

without any r than selfish or partisan motives, 
NULLIFIED the established fundamental law of the Confeda 
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eracy and violently an@ corruptly substituted for it what 
they styled The Constitution for the United States. That 
Constitution, thus established, was so obnoxious to the 
good sense of the several Peoples towhich is was submitted 
Jor approval, and 80 antagonistic to the great republican 
principles on which all the Governments within the Con- 
Sederacy then rested, that the greater number of the States 
assented to it only with the express understanding that 
those mischievous provisions which had been insidiously 
thrust into it should be overridden by Amendments—an 
| understanding which, our readers know, the First Con- 
gress hastened to carry into effect. 

The unholy spirit which prompted this revolt of some of 
the fathers from the —— of Government which was 
then established and which, notwithstanding their disaf- 
fection and unceasing opposition, was eminently success- 
ful, systematically concealed itself from the unpractised 
eye of the world, in a mist of falsehood and misrepresen- 
tation of its own creation; but the “great men” who 

| were parties to the fraud—those who were the members of 
| that particular “‘ Ring ”—clearly understood the subject 
| and were neither deceived themselves, nor attempted to 
deceive each other. These insurrections were recognized, 
among themselves, as puppets of their own creation, de- 
signed to amuse the gaping multitude while it was being 
deprived of its birthright; and, while the artificial horrors 
which they had thus artfully and wickedly created were 
duly and industriously exhibited to the timid and the unin- 
formed, from New Brunswick to Florida, as unadulterated 
“anarchy ’’ and“ chaos” of direst significance, those 
who were behind the curtain, and who pulled the strings 
and gave to the puppets all the life they possessed and all 
their powers of vituperation, knowingly winked at each 
other, in their privacy, and calculated, in advance, the 
Ee of their enterprize—John Adams, for instance, from 
is distant home, in Europe, reasonably supposed “ the 
*“ commotions in New England will terminate in addi- 
“tional strength to Government, and, turreron:, they do 
“ not alarm me.” (Letter to John Jay, November 30. 1786.) 
These insurrections were absolutely without any other sig- 
nificance, from the /ederal standpoint, than as indications 
of the unholy thirst for change which afflicted many of 
those, in the various States, who aspired to contro!, in 
social and political circles, and of the unwarranted means 
which they too often employed to secure that change; and 
the shrewd business-men in Holland and elsewhere—those 
whose interests and habits inspired caution and command- 
ed reliable information on the subject—were not deceived 
by the political Punch and Judy which were astonishing the 
crowds, in America and elsewhere, with thelr extravagant 
exhibition of home-made ‘‘ anarchy ” and “ chaos,” and 
did not allow the phantom which partisans had raised, for 
their own purposes, to depreciate the American securities 
which they held, nor excite any particular anxiety about 
their payment, at maturity. Even Mr. Adams was com- 
pelled to report, that “it is with great pleasure that I am 
“able to inform Congress that the credit of the United 
“ States, in Holland, has not suffered any material shock 
“in consequence of the relations of tumults and seditions 
“in Massachusetts and New Hampshire” (Letter to the 
Foreign Secretary, John Jay, January %, 1787 ;) and that, 
even after those events, the ‘‘ impotent, imbecile, and an- 
“ archical * Republic, of which Mr. Motley writes—that in 
which, he says, ‘* the absence of law, order, and security for 
“life and property was as absolute as could be well con- 
“ ceived in a civilized land ’— continued to be able to bor- 
row money, on its own naked promise, in a foreign coun- 
try, without any “‘ material ” diminution of ease. 
We dismiss the subject, as unworthy of further attention. 


| 


} 


IL—LANSINGBURGH, N. Y, 


Irs Earty History, OLD Sarriers, Scuoots, 
MARKBTS, ETC.—CONTINUED., 


Il. 


THE CHURCHES—METHODIST, PRESBYTERIAN, } 
EPISCOPAL, BAPTIST. 


The firet Methodist-church was érected on 
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River-street, in 1810, on the lot where Mr. John 
W. Bates’s house now stands. Father Chichester, 
who had moved in from Long Island, worked on 
it with his own hands. There was a strong 
opposition to Methodism, in those days ; and per- 
sistant efforts were made for a long time to annoy 
the Society. But the leaders were men not easily 
daunted ; and persecution, then as now, only | 
added to their ranks. One Sunday morning, on | 
opening the Church, a cow was found tied with- 
in the chancel-rail, and a goose was fastened to | 
the reading-degk. The poor things were nearly | 
starved ; and earpets and enshions were ruined. | 
The parties who perpetrated this outrage remain- | 
ed unknowii ; but, many years after, the writer | 
of this skcich visited a mana, in his last sickness, 
whose mind continually ran on that transaction ; 
and who left behind more than a suspicion as to | 
being one of the party. As Father Chichester | 
was sent for, no doubt but one heart was relieved | 
by confession. | 

Ola Father Howe was one of the old-time 
preachers. Some bickerings and heart-burnings 
having arisen in: the Society, he, one Sunday | 
morning, in their presence, tore up the Church | 
record, remarking: ‘* There! you are all turned 
‘out; now, if any of you wish to lead a new 
‘‘life, you may come forward and join on pro- 
‘‘bation.” It is needless to say they turned over | 
anew leaf. Besides Howe and Chichester, Spicer | 
and Hedding, (afterward Bishop) were promi- 
nent, here. 

In the Presbyterian-church, during the wri- 
ter’s day, Doctor Blatchford was the Magnus 
Apollo; and, in the Episcopal, Doctor Butler | 
wielded the pastoral crook. They were both | 
able preachers and able rulers also. Both these | 
Societies—in fact, all three of them—were joint | 
with Waterford ; and the services alternated. 

It was not until a late date, comparatively, 
that Waterford erected a Presbyterian and a 
Methodist-church. - Although both have been 
rebuilt, they occupy the ancient sites. The 
writer remembers when Doctor Dorr, late of 
Philadelphia, but, he believes, now dead, but 
then a young and handsome man, brought his 
new-muade wife to Waterford. He also listened 
to a discourse, by the same Rector, on the death 
of De Witt Clinton. It attracted much attention, 
and, at the request of the Vestry, was pub- 
lished. It was not unusual, in those days, to hear 
Bishop Upfold, Bishop G. W. Doane, and 
Bishop Hobart, in Tiinity-church ; although, with 
the exception vf the lust, neither were Bishops 
at that time. After this, Upfuld was elected 
Bishop of Missouri, and Doane of New Jersey. 
Splendid men they were, in their day and gener- 
ation, mentally and physically. 

In those days, Maiket-striet did not extend | 
further East than JoLn; and, in tront of where 


Father Galberry lives, was a splendid flower- 
garden, garnished with lofty trees. North of 
this, was a large orchard, the whole owned by 
Thomas Carpenter, a devout churchman. The 
Presbyterians owned a fine old-fashioned brick 
Church; on the “Green,” since pulled down; 
and, at the West of this, was the old Academy, 
The present Academy-building was erected 
about 1820—Doctor Blatchford was then in- 
structor. On the East side of John-street, across 
from the Academy, the Baptist people erected a 
Church, in after years; and the Methodist con- 
gregation built where G. V. D. Cook now resides. 

These Churches were often the chosen seats 
of God's power; and many souls, now living, 
and scores in the kingdom of glory, bear wit- 
ness to the truth of religion. 

Elder Knapp, the great revivalist, once de 
livered a course of sermons, in the old Baptist- 


church ; and many of his eccentric sayings pass. 


current among our people. 
Old Doctor Blatchford died here; and here 


his remains lie. Doctor Butler also sleeps in 


Trinity church-yard. 

I sometimes enter the present Methodist- 
church, and dropping into a seat, near the door, 
fall into a reverie. I did this, one week ago; 
and, looking toward the altar, I seemed to sec 
the forms of the old-time men sitting there 
Father Howe, tall and straight, was leaning 
back in his chair; Spicer, watching quietly 
every thing that was going on; Bishop Hed- 
ding, gaping with his mouth shut; Chichester, 


sitting with his elbow on the table, with eyes: 


covered, In the congregation, Philip Wick- 
ware, “atarmined to serve God,” is leaning 
over; Groesbeck, with tired features, is passing 


the plate; Edwin Filley moves quietly to his. 


seat; and, in the orchestra, Charles A. Clark 
leads the singing. There is some hitch in the 
music; and Chichester calls out, in his deep 
voice: “ Never mind, friends; God won't care 
“if you do miss half a note.” But the music: 
of a cabinet organ destroys the vision; and a 
tall, slim young man, with coat of fashionable: 
cut and gold watchchain, stands in the pulpit. 
I strain my eyes to get » glimpse of the white 
neck-cloth and _ single-breasted coat, with: 
standing collar, but they are not here. With but 
one exception, every soul I have named is dead. 

Old men miss familiar faces, In going through 


| the streets, I look in vain for Filkins, Nichols, 


Jimmie Reed, Captain Ives, Fitch Skinner, 
Abraham ©. Lansing, Elisha Alvord, Doctor 
Cone, Captain Hanford, John B. Chipman, 
and a host of others; but they are all gone to 
the grave-yard, unless it may be Chipman. 
What jolly old souls they were, in their day. 
What pranks they cut up. We hear the quick 
sharp tones of some unfortunate dun, who 
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threatens to leave a bill he has against Doctor 
Cone with Squire !Walbridge, for collection. 
“That’s right” says the old man, “T shall 
* know where to find it.” 

Old Fitch Skinner, a very large man, had an 
unpleasant way of drooping into a chair, when 
sitting down. Chipman, who kept a store 
where L. Filley now lives, sawed the posts of a 
chair nearly off; and, the next time Skinner sat 
down in the store, there was a terrible sprawling. 

Who does not, if old enough, remember Cap- 
tain Hanford’s West India Grocery, where Striker | 
now keeps? 

But I am running over again, I must wait | 
another weck. OLp Man 


II. 


THE METHODISTS, 


The first Methodist Class was organized in | 
1798, by Elijah Chichester and Joel Ketchum, 
local preachers. They were in partnership; 
and kept a general Grocery-store, about where 
Younglove'’s store now stands, They had a 
little of everything in that store; and good | 
liquors in the bargain. It was not thought! 
disreputable to sell or drink, in those days; and 
the liquor was pure, and considered wholesome. 
Whether this be true or not, everybody, includ- 
ing Ministers, drank, 


On the lot North of Alfred McMurray’s 
present residence, an old red School-house was 





standing. Who built it, or when, I cannot 
tell: it was there in 1802; and had a flourish- 
ing School. In front of this School-house, and 
for a distance up and down town, there was a 
large pond; and the boys, in Winter, had a fine 
skating-place. There were no cross-town sew 
ers; and, sometimes, the water would be ten 
inches deep, on the School-house floor. Well, 
in this School-house; and at Tommy Tucker's 
house—a soap-boiler who lived just North of 
Mivet-church ; also at Zach. Hoffman’s house— 
he lived where the First Presbyterian-church 
now stands; also at Betsey Barrackman’s 
house—she lived way down town, near Cap- 
tain Ballard’s—the Class were in the habit of 
meeting. Great meetings they had: they felt 
the presence and power of God; and Chichester 
and Tucker—well, the rest of them, for that 
matter—were not accustomed to smother their 
feelings. Chichester was rather noisy; but 
Tucker could lead him, any time. 

They met around, in this way, until 1810 
when the Church, on the bank of the river, was 
built, as I told you aforetime. You must not 
criticise me too close, Mr. Editor: Iam a very 
old man and when I sit in my big chair and 
dream over the past, my memory does not 
always serve me very connectedly. But to 
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resume. From this time, the Class increased 
in numbers; and more room was allowed for 
attendants; but no church organization was 
effected; and no preaching, beyond that of 
Ketchum and Chichester, was ‘enjoyed. In 
1818, however, Troy and Lansingburgh had 
Dr. Samuel Lucky and Earl Bancroft to preach 
forthem. Dr. Lucky, in after years, becanie one 
of the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York, whatever that may be; also 
Chaplain of one of the State Prisons. 

In 1819, the Class was joined to Pittstown 
Circuit; and William Anson and Jacob Hale 
were assigned to it. In 1820 and 1821, Sher- 
man Miner and Jacob Lovejoy traveled the 
Circuit; in 1822, Jacob Beman and John 
Clark; in 1823, Benjamin Griffin and Jacob 
Beman; in 1824, Benjamin Griffin and John 
C. Green; in 1825, John C. Green, Nathan 
Rice, and William H. Morris; in 1826, Sher- 
man Miner and Nathan Rice. In 1827, a 
change occurred, which was to effect the sub- 
sequent history of Methodism in this village— 
Lansingburgh and Waterford were joined, as an 
appointment; and Samuel D, Ferguson was 
appointed over the joint charge. He organized 
the Class into a Church of sixty members, 
retaining the old leader, Jacob Heimstreet, and 
appointing another leader, a young man who 
had but a short time before experienced relig- 
ion and united with the Society. This young 
man was destined,through a long subsequent life, 
to exert a great influence upon the affairs of 
the infant Church; and, by the wisdom he 
manifes:ed and the confidence he inspired in 
the Society and community, to aid greatly in 
its establishment and growth. This man was 
Edwin Filley. 

In 1828, Ferguson was returned; and a new 
church-edifice was erected on Congress, cor- 
ner of North-streets, 

Ferguson and his wife were greatly beloved 
by the Societies on both sides of the river; and, 
when his second term was about to expire, the 
Congregation in Waterford assembled, as usual, 
in Knickerbocker Hall, to hear his farewell ser- 
mon; but the room was entirely inadequate to 
the occasion. It was suggested that the meet- 
ing adjourn to the Old Dutch-church. The 
suggestion was adopted; and crowds, the 
writer among them, poured thither. Here, 
amid the tears and sobs of his people, he an- 
nounced his text: “ Finally, Brethren, fare- 
“well. Be perfect; be of ,ood comfort ; be of 
“one mind; live in peace; and the God of love 
“and peace shall be with you.” 

In 1829 and 1830, Seymour Landon was 
preacher in charge; and Timothy Benedict, in 
1831. In 1832, which was the first year of the 
Troy Conference, Timothy Benedict was return- 
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ed. In 1833, Tobias Spicer and W. D. Stead 
were the preachers. In 1834, Lansingburgh 
was made an independent charge. with Charles 
P. Clark as its first Clergyman. In 1835, A. M. 
Osborn, one of the most talented preachers ever 
settled in this community, over any denomin- 
ation, was Pastor. The Church, at this time, 
had a membership of one hundred and fifty 
whites and four colored. 

But I am warned that I must rest, until 
another week. OLD Man. 


IV. 
THE METHODISTS, CONTINUED. 
In 1836, Merrit Bates was sent to this station. 
It then had one hundred and seventy-two mem- 
bers. He was followed by James Caughey, a 


man remarkable for his devotion to his work 
and for a subsequent career which made him well- 
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she was certain that no heresy would fall from 
his lips. This was a high compliment to a very 
sound man and an excellent preacher. In 1842 
and 1843,Oliver Emerson was the preacher; and,in 
1844 and 1845, Charles Devol, M.D.—this last 
left two hundred and thirty-five members. He 
was a good preacher but rather an eccentric man. 
I remember, one Sabbath morning, after the open- 
ing prayer, he gazed around the entire Church, 
including the gallery, and announced to his as- 
|tounded Congregation that there was but 
| one wreath of artificial flowers in the whole 
| building, at the same time, fixing his eyes upon a 
| lady, in the gallery. Her position was rather cm- 
| barrassing, as she received the gaze of every one 
|in the house. He might presch there to-day, 
and see two, if not more, wreaths; and yet the 
Discipline remains unchanged, in the matter of 
dress. 

In 1846 and ‘47, William Griffin was sent; 





known, among Methodists, in Europe and Ameri- | and, during his administration, the project of a 


ca. Under his pastorate, the Society ran up to 
two hundred and fifty-one members, in full con- 
nection and on probation. After he closed his 
connection with the Society, he obtained leave 
of absence from Conference, and commenced a 
career as a revivalist. He did a great work in 
Canada; and, in Europe, he preached to thous- 
ands, in the open fields, as Wesley had done, 
before him. On his return. to this country, he 
published a work on Holiness, which was well- 
received. He is now, I believe, living in New 
Jersey. 

In 1838, A. M. Osborn, now Rev. Dr., of New 
York Conference, was sent back. 

The Rev. Mr. Spear, now Doctor Spear, of 
Brooklyn, was then in charge of the Second 
Presbyterian-church, and a man well versed in 
metaphysics; and the contests between these 
gladiators, for intellectual supremacy, were in- 
teresting to behold. They were both compara- 
tively young, but quite mature thinkers. Mr. 
Osborn was not only a fine scholar and a superior 
preacher, but, in the mechanic arts, he was no 
mean artificer. I remember a most beautiful 
carriage be made for his little one; and it was a 
marvel of beauty. 

In 1839, John Alley was the preacher in 
charge—he became, subsequently, a Bishop 
* among the Wesleyan Methodists; and, I think, 
was killed, in Canada, by being thrown from a 
carriage. His widow married Christopher Sny- 
der, Esq., of Pittstown, who, on Monday, had for- 
ty persons, children, grandchildren, and great 
grandchildren, around his bountiful dinner-table. 
In 1840, Ward Bullard assumed charge : the Socie- 
ty then numbered two hundred and thirty-five per- 
sons. In 1841, John Frazer took the authority. 
Of him, old Mrs. Chichester used to say that, when 
he preached, she was not afraid to go to sleep as 





new Church-edifice was mooted. He became a 
D.D., in after years ; acquired a large property ; 
and, I think, is now residing in a palatial resi- 
dence, on the Albany-road. In 1848 and °49, 
Stephen Parks, now in business, in Troy, was 
settled over this Parish. During his administra- 
tion, the present Church-building was erected, 
and the old Church, on the corner below, became 
a Brush-factory. It was soon after burned. 
Mr. Parks left two hundred and fifty persons in 
full connection and twenty-five probationers. 

Mr. Parks was succeeded by B. Hawley, who 
remained two years ; and he by Hawley W. Ran- 
som, who officiated two years, and left a member- 
ship of two hundred and thirty-one persons in 
full connection and one hundred and twenty 
probationers. In 1854, came W. P. Gray, who 
preached two years, and was followed by D. 
Starks, who left two hundred and ninety-three 
members, counting probationers. L. Marshall 
came in 1858 ; and, in 1860, Charles Cushing 
was sent to the station. He was very popular ; 
and, after preaching two years, left three hun- 
dred and forty-six members. In 1862, Ira G. 
Bidwell assumed charge. His scholarly discours- 
es drew appreciative congregations ; and his 
urbanity endeared him to a large circle. He was 
married during his pastorate in this village; 
and here he first brought his young wife. In 
1864, Samuel M’Kean came to this station. He 
was a man of rare social qualities ; and here re- 
mained three years. He left four hundred 
members. I learn he has since been an unsuc- 
cessful aspirant for Congressional honors; and 
has become a lecturer, or something of the kind, 
ina Temperance organization. In1867, William 
R. Brown came to the charge of the Congrega- 
tion. Asa preacher, he was very popular, and 
remained three years; but, during the last year, 
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his health failing, he was furnished an assistant. 
Henry Graham, who is the present preacher, 
Mr. Brown is now conducting a successful book- 
business, in Troy. 

I have thus, Mr. Editor, glanced at the Metho- 
dist organization, from its infancy. It, from 
small beginnings, has become a large, influential, 
and wealthy body, giving, probably, in one 
year, more, for religious purposes, than any other 
sect,—probably more than all, combined. It 
is difficult to recognize the Church, to-day, 
as the outcrop or growth of what it was, when I 
first knew it. So rigid in matters of dress; so 
plain and pointed in preaching ; so earnest in 
enforcing attendance at class-meeting ; so sharp 
in discipline. I have heard Father Chichester 
talk to the members as no other sect would have 
submitted to, for a moment. I saw, once, a 
long row of young converts standing in front of 
the chancel-rail, awaiting the action of Mr. Spicer, 
to be received on trial. He scanned each, atten- 
tively, and observing that their style of dress 
was not in conformity with. the Discipline, re- 
marked, tersely: ‘“ My friends, when folks get 
‘*through keeping tavern they usually take 
‘*down the sign.” 

Those Ministers, in the olden time, received 
only pay enough to keep soul and body togetlier. 
The Discipline fixed the amount; but, now, 
they receive salaries equal, if not superior, to 
those of any other denomination. In those days, 
you could tell a Methodist as far as you could 
see, merely by the dress; but, to-day, if you 
should attempt thus to read, you would be 
strangely mistaken. They are among the most 
stylish people we have. May they go on, doing 
God's work and receiving His blessing. 

OLp Man. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 








| was dismissed, on the seventeenth of April, 1849. 
| several years, he was the General Agent, for Connecticut, 


Ill.—BOTTLE-HILL, (OR MADISON, N. J.,) | 
DURING THE REVOLUTION.* 


By THE LATE Rev. Samuen L. Turrne, oF 
Maprison, N. J. 


{The author of this sketchy and valuable article on 
Bottle Hill, during the Revolutionary War, the late Rev. 
Samuel Lawrence Tuttle, of Madison, Morris-county, New 
Jersey, was the eldest son of the Rev. Jacob Tuttle and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ward Tuttle, of —— Ohio. He was 
born at Bloomfield, New Jersey, on the twenty-fifth of 


* This article is the first of a series of ten, concerning 
matters and men in the Past of New Jersey, which we 
have received from our honored friend, Rev. Joseph F. 
Tuttle, D.D., President of Wabash University, Indiana, 
for publication in Taz HistorroaL Magazine, during the 
current year. Some of these articles are from his own 
pen ; others are from the pens of other writers; all of 
them are unpublished; and all possess so much interest 
and importance, as material for history, that our readers, 
within and without the Jerseys, will read them with both 
pleasure and profit.—Ep1roz RICAL MaGaziwe, 








| by the Presbytery of Newark; and, soon afterwards, he 








August, 1815; and departed this life on the sixteenth of 
April, 1866, in the fifty-first — of his age. 

He was of a remarkably amiable disposition; very 
teachable ; and, withal, very energetic. He began his 
classical studies at Bloomfield Academy, at the age of nine 
years. under the care of the Rev. Albert Pierson. Whilst a 
member of the Academy, he united with the Presbyterian- 
church, in Bloomfield, and devoted himself to the Christian 
Ministry. 

In the fall of 1831, he became a member of his uncle’s 
family, the late William Tuttle, of Newark. He pursued 
his studies, at Newsrk, for a year or two, under the 
instruction of Mr I} @bian Hedges, a very competent and 
thorough teacher:: . completed his preparation for the 
second year ia Princeton College, in a private school, in 
the family of the Pastor of the first Presbyterian-church, 
in that city. In the Spring of 1834, he entered the Sopho- 
more Class, *‘ half-advanced,” at Princeton; and was grad- 
uated in 1836. Not ambitious to reach the first honors of 
his Class, he reached high honors as a class scholar, but, 
especially, as a writer and speaker. He was twice elected 
by his Society,—Clio Hall,—t> represent it at public exhibi- 
tions ; and he also received an appointment from the Fac- 
ulty, as one of the orators, on the Commencement-day, 
when he was graduated. 

After his graduation, he spent a year with his father, on 
the farm, and added to his physical vigor by labor. 

In the Autumn of 1837, he became a member of the The- 
ological Seminary, at Auburn, New York; and completed 
its full course of three years. His companions and in- 
structors speak of his success, during this season of pro- 
fessional training, in terms of marked commendation. 
Here. as at Princeton, he was distinguished as a writer and 
speaker. 

ron the eighth of October, 1810, he was licensed to preach, 























































































































was invited to supply the Church at Caldwell, New Jersey. 
The result was a call from that Church, to become its 
Pastor; and, on the ninth of March, 1841, he was ordained 
to the work of the Gospel Ministry, by the Presbytery of 
Newark, and installed Pastor of the Church. His preach- 
ing commanded great respect, from the first; and was 
attended with marked success. Then, as ever afterward, he 
bestowed the most careful preparation on his public efforts. 
This fact, associated with great manlinessin speech and 
manner and great tenderness in ajl the relations he sus- 
tained to his people, gave him an unwonted hold on their 
affections. 

In June, 1841, he was married to Miss Amelia Camp, 
daughter of Aaron Camp, of Newark. She died of ma- 
lignant scarlet-fever, soon after the birth of her second 
son, on Se 1859. her infant surviving her only 
afew days. The only child of this ene now living, 
is William Parkhurst Tuttle, of Madison, New Jersey, a 
Cashier in a Banking-house, In New York. 

Finding his salary insufficient, he had leave from his 
Presbytery to resign his pastoral charge, at Caldwell, = 
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of the American Bible Society. 

On the third of January, 1854, he was installed the 
Pastor of the Presbyterian-church, in Madison, New Jer- 
sey; and, after a successful ministry, he resigned his 
charge, on the sixteenth of April, 1862. He at once 
entered into the service of the American Bible Society, for 
atime acting as its Agent for Western New York; and, 
in the Spring of 1863, he was invited to the Home Office, 
as “ Assistant of the Secretaries,’ in which position he 
remained until his death. 

Believing that his trae sphere had been found, he at ounce 
entered upon the discharge of its duties with the greatest 
earnestness. Not content with a perfunctory discharge of 
his ordinary duties, he devoted an incredible amount of 
labor on the exploration of the history of the American 
Bible Society. At his funeral, the Rev. Dr. Taylor, one of 
the Secretaries of this Society, in his eloquent eulogium on 
his co-laborer and friend, declared that, in his opinion, 
there was no person living who was eo thoroughly and mi- 
nutely conversant with that Society's history as Mr. Tuttle. 
Dr. Taylor also said, with profound feeling, that ‘‘he was 
‘¢a man of great amiability, a y te | man, having a large, 
* warm heart; a man of — decision, willing to do any 
“ duty, never dissatisfied, but ready for the Master’s work, 
“ whenever and wherever the Master ordered.” 

Whilst connected with the Bible Society, he was often 
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entrusted with delicate and difficult missions, which his 
associates say he discharged with rare promptness, fidelity, 
and wisdom. He also was frequently sent to the great 
cities, to represent the parent Society at important anni- 
versaries; and in respect to the brevity, clearness, and 
eloquence with which he presented his great cause, he was 
much commended. In mber, 1868, his addresses, in 
Chicago, were greatly applauded, both by the daily, and re- 
ligious press of that city. Indeed, his services were in con- 
stant demand, for the presentation of the Bible-cause and 
for the ordinary services of the pulpit, in the leading 
churches of the city and country; so that his life was one 
of perpetual labor, during the seven days of each week. 
» In 1861, be was married to Miss Margaretta Thompson, 
dauglter of Lewis Thompson, Esq., of Madison. She died, 
sud: — in April, 1863, waving an infant son, Joseph 
Nathan el Tuttle, who survives his parents. 

Three years after the death of his wife, Mr. Tuttle was 
and, on the sixteenth of 


attacked with violent illness; 
April, 1866, he died. 

. The Congregations of Cald well and Madison, as also the 
—_ generally. manifested the most lively regret at his 


eath; and the Presbytery of Newark, then in Session, in 
the city of Newark, adjourned to allow its members to be 
—_ r the funeral, which occurred on the nineteenth 
of April. 

Mr, Tuttle was manly in person. His countenance was 
bright and kindled quickly, in conversation and public 
speaking. At times, his eloquence was quite extraordin- 
ary. His voice was one of great richness and power; and, 
when in his happy moods, he was an effective speaker, 
who held his hearers with uncommon power. 

The paper which is published in the present number of 
the Magazine, is one that Mr. Tuttle wrote as part of an 
entertainment, on the fourth of ae 1855, given by the 
ladies of his Congregation. It was delivered in the grove. 
half a mile Sonth of the Madison Depot, on the East side of 
the road leading to Green Village. It gives evidence 
of the haste with which it was ees and shows how 
little thought the author of it had of giving it to the press. 
The facts here presented possess peculiar value, by reason 
of the testimony, here recorded, of several very aged peo- 
ple, who then resided in Madison and other parts of Mor- 
es but who have since passed from among the 

ving. 

On the Theskayving Da that preceded the delivery of 
the address now published for the first time—that is, on 
the twenty-third of November, 1854,—Mr. Tuttle preached 
a Discourse entitled A History of the Presbyterian Church. 
Madison, New Jersey. With great care and labor, he had 
collected what remained of that history, either in written 
or in printed documents or in the traditions of the people, 
and brought them all into a pleasant book, which was pub- 
lished, the next year, at the request of his Congregation, 
in a pretty volume of a hundred and twenty pages. sides 
these more elaborate contributions to the local history of 
Madison and Morris-county, there is a manuscript volame 
of nearly tive hundred pages, in which Mr. Tuttle has re- 
corded anecdotes, documents, traditions, conversations, 
and facts, derived from a great many sources, Much of this 
material has been used in the two productions named ; but 
much has not been used, Perhaps, at some future time, 
this volume may be culled for a further cotribution to our 
local history. The history of Morris-county had no more 
devoted friend than he proved himself to be; and it is with 
oo that this paper, on Bottle Hill during 
the Revolution, is given to the public.—J. F. T.) 


It is now about eighty years since the War of 
the American Revolution began. This place, at 
that time, was called ‘‘ Borrie-Hini,” 2a name 
which, tradition says, it received from the cir- 
cumstance that a bottle, suspended from a sign- 
post, on the corner opposite the Academy, where 
the Cook homestead now stands, designated the 
first public-house ever opened in this vicinity. 
Almost the whole of this region, then, was 
covered with dense primeval forest, which, so 
far as we know, had never been disturbed by 
the hand of man. To a person standing at that 
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time where we now do, and looking off on this 
far-stretching valley, with the exception, here 
and there, at wide intervals, of a plain unpainted 
farm-house, with a small patch of cleared land 
around it, the prospect was that of a vast 
and almost unbroken wilderness. The only 
highway leading through the place, from the 
interior to the sea-board, was that which is 
now known as ‘‘ The old road,” which, coming 
down from Morristown, by the residence of Mr. 
A. C. Lathrop, passed from thence to the corner, 
on the road leading to Monroe, now occupied by 
the dwelling of Mr. Vannice ; thence, by the pres- 
ent site of our village-Academy ; thence, across 
the turnpike and railroad, in front of the residence 
of Mr. George E. Sayre; thence, by the dwell- 
ings now occupied by Dr. H. P. Greene and Mr. 
Henry Keep; thence, in front of the homestead 
of Deavon Ichabod Bruen; thence, through 
the village of Chatham; and, thence, over the 
Passaic-river and Short-hills, it passed through 
Springfield, Connecticut farms, and Elizabeth- 
town, to Elizabethtown Point, where it termin- 
From this place, communication was 
had with the City of New York, by means 
of row-boats and small sailing-vessels; and, at 
the time above specified, it required at least one 
day to go from this place to Elizabethtown 
Point, and, very frequently, another to pass over 
in the boats to the City. 

The only sanctuary then standing here, was 
the old Presbyterian-church—a plain, shingled, 
barn-like structure, without cupola or spire, and, 
saving the sounding-board over the pulpit, 
which was deep blue, wholly destitute of paint, 
both within and without—which stood on the 
hill, on the South side of our village Cemetery, 
and about two rods East of the spot now occu- 
pied by the Gibbons Monument. The Reverend 
Azariah Horton, a plain, short, stout, and very 
benignant man, then in the sixtieth year of his 
age, was about closing the twenty-fourth year of 
his ministry, here. 

The village tavern stood, at that time, where 
the house of Mr. Robert Albright now stands; 
and was kept by Mr. Daniel Brown. Not far 
from that, and nearly in front of the site of the 
Presbyterian Lecture-room, stood the village 
flag-staff—a single, tell, straight pule, unpeel- 
ed and unpainted, just as it had been cut in the 
forest ; and, from its top, often floated the nation- 
al banner of England, we being, at that time, 
loyal subjects of the British Crown. The vil- 
lage store was then kept in a little house, fifteen 
feet square, which stood on the corner now 
occupied by Mr. Isaac Brittin, and was owned 
and managed by Mrs. Eunice Horton, wife of 
the first Pastor who was settled in this place. 
By adroit management, this lady contrived, 
while there, to add to her busband’s income—his 
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salary never amounting to more than one hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars—so as to provide 
an ample support for their household and to 
enable her to purchase a valuable farm. ‘The 
District School-house stood, then, not far from 
the residence of Mr. George E. Sayre. Among 
others who taught school on that spot, was the 
late Dr. Ashbel Green, of Philadelphia. 

The principal thoroughfare from this place, 
towards the South, was the one which passes by 
this grove, to Green Village, and led, then, as now, 
to Baskingridge, Pluckamin, and the Delaware. 
The principal thoroughfare leading towards the 
North, was the one which passes on the hill, by 
the Academy, through Columbia, Whippany, ’ 
Troy, Montville, and Pompton, to Fort Lee and | 
the Highlands, on the North-river. Persons | 
traveling from this last point, to the Delaware, 
on this side of the Newark Mountains, as well 
as those passing from the interior, West of us, 
towards the sea-beach, would find their most 
direct route leading through this place. This it | 
would be well to bear in mind, as we progress | 
with this history. Geographically, Bottle-hill | 
was so located, that, during the Revolutionary | 
War, it became, from necessity, a witness of many 
of the operations and a large sharer in the em- | 
barrassments and trials of that eventful strug- | 
gle. Such was the village of ‘‘ Bottle-hill,” 


| 


and such its location on the great thoroughfares | 


leading East and West, North and South, in the 
year 1775—the period designated at the com- 
mencement of this address. 

For several years previous to that time, there 
had been serious difficulties arising between the 
Colonies, here, and the mother country. Two 
years before that, the citizens of Boston, outraged | 
by the despotic measures adopted by the English 
authorities, had thrown three entire cargoes of | 
Tea into Massachusetts Bay. On the eighteenth of 
of April, 1775, the War of the Revolution began 
in the famous battle of Lexington. On the fif- 
teenth of June, following, General Washington 
was appointed Commander-in-chief of the Colon- 
ial forces. Two days after that, was fought the 
battle of Bunker’s-hill, near Boston. All these 
things spread, with incredible rapidity, over the 
entire country. They were now communicated 
to our Fathers, dwelling here. They were talked 
about, in the house and in the fields. They 
were spoken of, and made subjects of prayer, in 
the old sanctuary that stood yonder, on the hill. 
The Rey. Azariah Horton was no friend of | 
tyrants; and his words, both in public, and in 
private, were not wanting to rouse this communi- 
ty to a just vindication of its rights. That 
old Meeting-house and that old pioneer Minister 
did not a little, in this way, to prepare those who 
dwelt here, for the honors, as well as the trials, 
which Divine Providence had in store for them. 
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Many a stalwart arm was, as a consequence, de- 
voted to the cause of freedom; and many a 
sacrifice was cheerfully made, that that cause 
might speedily triumph. On the fourth of July, 
1776, a little more than a year after the War had 
been commenced, the representatives of the 
several Colonies adopted and sent forth the 
Declaration of Independence. That document 
was received and read, all over the land, 
with the utmost enthusiasm ; but nowhere with 
more decided proofs of patriotic devotion than 
in old ‘‘ Bottle-hill.” But one sentiment was 
felt by this entire community ; and that was, that 
British despotism must be put down and the 
Colonial independence must be maintained, cost 
what it might. Many of the inhabitants of the 
place, as a consequence, and many of the leading 
members and officers of the old Church, carrying 
with them the blessing of their reverend Pastor, 
left their farms in the care of their wives and 
children, and hastened to join the Colonial Army 
which was, at that time, stationed on Long Island. 
A few days previous to the fourth of July, when 
the Declaration of Independence was published, 
a Division of the British forces, numbering twen- 
ty-four thousand men, under the command of 
Sir William Howe, landed on Long Island, a little 
East of the present site of Fort Hamilton. The 
Colonial Army numbered only seventeen thou- 
sand men, three thousand of whom were laid 
aside by sickness. The armies met; and the 
Americans were defeated. They then crossed 
the East-river, to Manhattan Island, where the 
city of New York now stands ; and were follow- 
ed by the enemy. The battle of White Plains 
followed; and again the Americans were defeat- 
ed. Dispirited and downcast, they then passed 
over the North-river, into New Jersey, and com- 
menced that disastrous retreat, first to Hacken- 
sack, then to Newark, then to Elizabethtown, 
then to New Brunswick, then to Princeton, then 
to Trenton, then to the West side of the Dela- 
ware-river, opposite Trenton—the enemy, in 
high spirits, following them, upon their heels, 
and occupying ali the places, just mentioned, 
with strong detachments from the main Army. 
For this country, that was a most gloomly period ; 
and many were the fears that were excited, that 
the sun of freedom, which had but just begun to 
dawn, was thus, suddenly and forever, to be ex- 
tinguished. But there were others enlisted on 
our side than those who bore arms, There were 
thousands of earnest and anxious hearts, all over 
this land, who bore Washington and his deject- 
ed Army, hourly, before Jehovah of Hosts. Many 
were the prayers which went up from these family 
altars, all around where we are now assembled ; 
and many and earnest were the supplications 
which went up from yonder ‘‘old Meeting- 
“house,” that it would please God to prosper 
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the efforts of their husbands, and fathers, and 
brothers, and to discomfit the armies of the 
aliens ; and a more hopeful day was at hand. 
The Hessians, under Colonel Rahl, had been 
stationed at Trenton, to watch the movements of 
our Army. On the night of Christmas, while 
these men, with their officers, were engaged in a 
drunken revel, Washington, by a stroke, which, 
for daring and skill of accomplishment, has but 
few, if any, equals in history, in the midst of a 
most violent snow-storm, through fields of float- 
ing ice, and in the darkness of a December night, 
crossed the Delaware, with his Army, and totally 
routed and defeated the enemy. A few days 
afterwards, when the entire British Army had col- 
lected together, and were on the point of making 
an attack upon our forces, by another most 
skillful movement, Washington withdrew from 
his dangerous position, during the night, his 
camp-fires being kept burning and his sentinels 
-ordered to continue their rounds, as usual; and, 
by day-light, on the third of January, he made a 
successful attack upon a large body of the enemy 
which had been posted as a Corps of Reserve, in 
the vicinity of Princeton. In that battle, a 


cannon-ball, from our ranks, entered the old Col- 
lege-chapel, and cut off the head of George the 
Third, from a full length picture of him, which 
was hanging there—a circumstance which, in 


those days, was considered ominous of good. 
These sudden and dexterous movements had the 


effect to show the enemy that the American | 


Army, though, in a measure, raw and undisciplin- 


ed, was not yet entirely destitute of life and | 


energy ; and, at the same time, they had the eflect 
to inspire both the Army and the Country at 
large with new courage for the future. For these 
victories, thanksgivings went up to Almighty God 
from every family altar and every sanctuary in 
our land. 

The American forces being now in fine spirits, 
and the Winter having set in, Washington deter- 
mined to conduct them into Winter-quarters. 
Abandoning the design which he had formed of 
attacking New Brunswick, where the enemy had 
collected his military stores; he conducted his 
troops from Princeton, over Rocky-hill, through 
Pluckamin, Baskingridge, New Vernon ;_ thence, 
by the gristmill belonging to Mr. Bleauplain 
Baisabin, near Green Village; thence, around the 
corner occupied by Mr. Moses Lindsley ; thence, 
along theroad leading from Green Village to Mor- 
ristown ; and, thence, over to the ground which 
had been selected for the encampment, in the val- 
ley of Lowantica, on the farms now belonging to 
Messrs. A. M. Treadwell and William M. Kitchel, 
about one ard a half miles West of this village. 
Three ae of troops from New England 
had been directed to post themselves in the vicin- 
ity of Morristown, in case their assistance should 
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be called for, on the Delaware. These, likewise, 
were ordered to go into Winter-quarters, here ; 
and we have the authority of Mr. Azariah Carter, 
who has died, within a few months, at the advanced 
age of eighty-eight years, for saying that, for the 
most part, they were billetted in private houses, 
in this township. Every house throughout this 
entire region was filled, to its utmost capacity, 
with either officers or soldiers. Persons appointed 
by the Commander-in-chief passed through the 
towns and examined the houses ; and, without 
much consultation with the owners, decided 
how many, and who, should be quartered in 
each. Often, without even going into the houses, 
those persons would ride up tothe door and 
write ‘* Colonel Ogden’s Head -quarters ;” ‘t Major 
** Eaton's Head-quarters ; ” ‘‘ Twelve privates to 
‘be billetted here ;” ‘‘ Six officers to be quartered 
‘*here;” etc.; and, generally, without much 
regard to the convenience or wishes of the occu- 
pants, the arrangements of these Commissioners 
were carried out. In many cases, the best rooms 
were placed at the disposal of the troops, while the 
families owning them retired into their kitchens 
and garrets. Boards were set up, on the floor, 
across the end of the room opposite to the 
hearth, just far enough from the wall to admit of 
a person lying down at full length. This space 
was then filled with good wholesome straw ; and, 
there, all the soldiers billetted in a house, num- 
bering, sometimes six, sometimes twelve, and 
sometimes even twenty, crowded in, together, 
and, covering themselves each with a single 
blanket, while the fires were kept burning, de- 
fended themselves, as best they could, from the 
severities of those stern Winter nights. In some 
cases, the soldiers had their meals provided by the 
families with which they were quartered ; while, - 
in others, they drew their rations and prepared 
them for themselves, as is generally done, in camp. 
| In the case of the officers, except when their fam- 
| ilies were with them, the former course was gener- 
ally adopted. General Washington’s quarters, at 
that time, were in the old Freeman Tavern, which 
stood on the West side of ‘‘ the Green,” in Mor- 
ristown, and which was kept by Colonel Jacob 
Arnold, of the ‘‘ Sullivan’s Light Horse Guards.” 
In that house and in other houses of that place, 
General Sullivan, General Lee, General Putnam, 
Colonel Hamilton, and other leading members of 
his staff were quartered. Several of the Jeading 
officers, as General Maxwell, General Wayne, 
Colonel Barbour, Colonel Ogden, Colonel Marsh, 
and Major Eaton, had their head-quarters in the 
residences of the principal families in this vil- 
lage. In some cases, the families of the officers 
were with them ; and, in this way, a very pleas- 
ant society was kept up, here, during the Winter. 
Armed sentinels guarded these houses, both by 
day and by night; and it was no unusual thing 
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for considerable numbers of the various Battalions 
or Companies, under the command of these offi- 
cers, to march down to their quarters, for the 
purpose of doing them honor. But, as has al- 
ready been stated, the main body of the Army 
encamped, for the Winter, on the property now 
belonging to Messrs. Treadwell and Kitchel, in 
Lowantica valley. 
that time, is no where expressly stated, in the his- 
tories given us of that period; but we have rea- 
son to conclude, from some statements which are 
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midst. By that name, it is believed that both 
the brook and the valley were designated, during 
the Revolution ; and it was not until about thirty 
years ago, that the valley was first named Fever- 
town and, afterwards, Spriog-valley, by which it 
is now commonly distinguished, in this vicinity. 


| Commencing at a point a little South of Morris- 


The number of the troops, at | 


made, that it did not vary much from three | 


thousand. 


When they came out upon the place 


of their encampment, on the route which has | 
already been described, with their artillery and | 


long | trains of baggage-wagons, exulting in 
the victories which they had achieved, but a few 


days before, at Trenton and Princeton, the whole | 
community turned out, very naturally, to witness | 


them and to welcome them into their midst. Al- 
though there was, doubtless, some degree of solic- 
itude experienced, from the fact that so large 
a body of men were to be quartered, for the Win- 
ter, among them; we have reason to know that 
there were few, if any, in old ‘* Bottle Hill,” 


town; and running in a Southeasterly direc- 
tion, for the distance of about five miles, it loses 
itself, in the vicinity of Green Village, in that 
great stretch of low lands which is commonly 
known by the name of the Great Swamp. The 
Lowantica, which runs through the center of 
this valley, is an unusually clear stream, which 
is formed from the springs which abound in the 
valley and which gush forth, in all their natural 
purity, at almost every step. Flowing down, in the 
general direction of the valley, it empties, 
eventually, into the Passaic, and constitutes, thus, 
one of the principal sources of that river. 

At the time of which we are now speaking, 
nearly the whole of this beautiful valley, not 
excepting the place of the encampment, was 
covered with a heavy growth of wood and tim- 
ber. There were comparatively but few acres 


who were not glad to see them, at that time, and | cleared and under cultivation ; and these were 


to pledge them their friendly offices, during the 
Winter, even to the last comfort that they pos- 
sessed. 


| 


immediately around the houses of Messrs. Easton, 
Pierson, and Munson, whose names have already 
been mentioned. With the exception of these 


The ground selected for the encampment | little ‘‘ parcels of ground,” the whole of the 


belonged then, as now, to two individuals—that 
part of it which isnow owned by Mr. Tread- 
well belonged, at that time, to John Easton; 
while that portion of it which is now in possess- 
ion of Mr. Kitchel was, at that time, the prop- 


whose widow, at the advanced age of cighty- 
nine, is still living, (1855) in the village of 
Rockaway. The former of these places was 
purchased, soon after the Revolutionary War, 
by Mr. Vincent Baisabin, hy whom it was occu- 
pied unti! it went into the hands of Mr. Tread- 
well, about three years since ; while the latter was 
occupied by Darius Pierson, a son of the original 
owner, and his family, until it came into the 
possession of Mr. Kitchel. 

The residence of Mr. Easton was not far from 


of Mr. Treadwell ; and the residence of Mr. Pier- 


tract “upon which the Army encamped, was 
an unenclosed and dense wilderness. There 
being no fences between it and any of the 
throughfares running by it, it could be approach- 


| ed, without obstruction, from any direction. 
erty of Isaac Pierson, father of Darius Pierson, | 


| comfortable accommodations. 


To this well chosen spot, did the Americans re- 
pair, forthe purpose of going into Winter-quarters, 
arriving there on the sixth day of January, 
1777. The weather was exceedingly cold. 
Pitching their tents, at first, wherever they could 
find places for them, they continued to occupy 
them, it is believed, for two or three weeks, until 
they were able to construct more substantial and 
The centre of the 
ground marked out for the encampment was 


| not far from the mansion of Mr. Treadwell, 
| about a quarter of a mile South of the main road 
the spot now occupied by the old mansion of | 
Mr. Baisabin, a little Southeast of the dwelling | 


son was located on the spot now occupied by | 
the dwelling of Mr. Kitchel; his nearest neigh- | 


bor being Joshua Munson, father of Mr. Halsey 
Munson, grandfather of Mrs. Treadwell, whose 
place of residence was on the ground now occu- 
pied by the dwelling of Mr. Daniel M. Force. 
The valley to which reference has been made 
and which was selected as the place of encamp- 
ment, was called Lowantica, which is an Indian 


| 
| 


leading from Morristown, through this village, 
to the seaboard, and a few rods East of the road, 
which ran, then, as it does now, in a North and 
South direction, across the valley. The location 
was admirably suited to the object for which it 
was selected. The ground, at that point, descend- 
ed gradually towards the Southeast, and was 
shielded, in a great measure, by the crown of the 
hill, back of it, from the severe winds and storms 
of the North and Northwest. A little South of it, 
ran the Lowantica ; and, still nearer it, were sever- 
al large and beautiful springs. The encampment, it 


name, from the brook which runs through its | is probable, began on the slope West of the spot, 
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occupied by Mr. Treadwell’s residence, not far 
from the road which now passes, in front of Mr. 
Kitchel’s house, across the valley. One principal 
street, between four and five rods wide, was laid 
out inthe middle, in che centre of which stood the 
flagstaff, which, bythis time, had come to be call- 
ed the Liberty-pole, from the top of which our 
national banner floated. This street was kept in 
excellent condition and was used as a parade- 
ground; althouth there is some reason to be- 
lieve that the fine level space, on the hill, North 
of the camp, on which the residence of Mr. Jo- 
seph E. Muchmore now stands, was used for this 
purpose, on special occasions, as, for instance, on 
occasions of general parade and review. The 


general direction of the main street was North- | 
On this street were con- | 


east and Southwest. 
structed the cabins of the officers, which were 
somewhat larger than those put up for the soldiers. 
On either side of this leading avenue, there were 
either one or two other streets, runningin the same 
general direction, and about forty feet in width. 
On these, the cabins of the soldiers were built, in 
some cases, single, but vftener, in blocks of three, 
four, and five together, while outside of them, 
especially on the northern side, others were con- 
structed without any special reference to the 
streets, but rather in reference to the character 


of the ground, the side hill being indented 


with several deep gullies. The cabins, of which 
all the aged people in this vicinity say there 
was a large number, and which, it is probable, 
numbered nearly three hundred, were made of 
logs (unhewn) notched at the ends, and laid 
up, one on another, to a height sufficient to 


allow a person to pass in, erect, under the | 
of | 


upper course. The roofs were made 
rough clap-boards, split out of the forest. Places 
were sawed through the logs, for a window and 


a door in each cabin, into which, on account of | 


their inability to procure either metallic hinges 
or glass, rude clapboard doors and_ shutters, 
with wooden hinges and latches, were placed. In 
one end of each cabin, a rough stone fire-place 
was thrown up, surmounted by a plastered stick 
chimney, which went only a few inches above 
the peak of the roof; while, in the other end of 
each structure, a bunk or sleeping-place was 
erected, with clapboardsand small pieces of tim- 
ber resting on crotches which were driven into 
the ground. These sleeping-places reached 
across the entire ends of the cabins, and, being 
filled in with straw, they were made to accom- 
modate ten or twelve soldiers each. The spaces 
between the logs being filled in with chuncks of 
wood and mud, they were sheltered, ina good, 
degree, from the force of the winds and the 
storms. Rough clapboard benches, with unshay- 
en legs, answered for seats. Huge fires were 
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and these constituted the sum total of their fur- 
niture and their various conveniences. 

Several very large cabins were erected for the 
accommodation of the Commissary Depart- 
ment and the camp-siores; and these, there are 


{some reasons for believing, were located on the 


southern borders of the camp, in the vicinity of 
the springs already referred to. In that part of 
the camp, also, were these cabins erected and oc- 
cupied by the suttlers, who drove a brisk trade in 
various groceries and, especially, in the sale of 
good whiskey. As it was their principal busi- 
ness to accommodate the drinking propensities 


| of the Army, they very naturally located them- 


selves in the immediate vicinity of the springs, 
showing themselves, by these means, to be, in 
some degree, at least, ‘‘ cold water men.” 

A little further down towards the Lowantica, 
rude sheds were constructed for sheltering the 
horses. These sheds were placed there for the 
double purpose of being near the brook, for the 
watering of the horses, and of having this im- 
portant part of their property as far as possible 
from the main road, which was, of course, the 
principal point of danger. Here, too, the baggage- 
wagons were probably draw up,in lines ; and the 
artillery, also, was placed there, for the Winter. 
On the outermost limits of the encampment, several 
guard-houses, also of logs, with fire-places and 
bunks for sleeping, were erected for the accom- 
modation of the sentinels, whose duty it was, 
in regular beats, to pass back and forth, along 
the four sides of the camp, and to guard it, both 
day and night, against the approaches of the 
enemy. Within the line of their beats, no one 
was permitted to pass, especially at night, unless 
he presented a permit, signed by some officers, to 
do so, or was able to utter the countersiga. 

Every morning, at a given hour, the soldiers 
were aroused by the beat of the drum ; the flag 
was run up on the liberty-pole ; and every thing 
was made to wear the aspect of life. At partic- 


| ular periods of each day, some portions of the 


Army were called out for exercise and review ; 
and, occasionally, the whole Army, including 
those who were billetted in private houses, in this 
vicinity, was brought together, for a grand 
General Parade. Ona such occasions, all the 
officers of the Army, likewise, were present ; and 
it was no uncommon thing for General Greene, 
General Lee, Colonel Alexander Humilton, Gea- 
eral Knox. General Sullivan, General Anthony 
Wayne, General Lord Sterling, and the Com- 
mander-in-chief, General Washington himself, 
to be on the parade-ground and to take part in 
the review ; and, then, the inhabitants of this en- 
tire region, for many miles in every direction, 
were naturally attracted thither. Ihave had the 
pleasure of conversing with aged persons, here, 


. . . | . . . . 
kept continually blazing, both by day and night; | who have been eye witnesses of scenes like this. 
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While the Army was encamped here, there is 
reason to believe that several clergymen officiated 
as Chaplains. One of those who are known to 
have labored in that relation, was the Reverend 
James Caldwell, Pastor of the First Presbyterian- 
church in Elizabethtown. On the Sabbath, when 
the weather would admit of it, he preached to | 
the soldiers on the parade-ground, from a tempo- | 
rary platform or stage ; at other times, discharg- 
ing his high office in the cabins of both officers 
and privates, in conversing with individuals, 
in ministering consolation and instruction to the 
sick and dying, and in performiug the last rites 
of religion and of humanity at the graves of 
those who had died. This excellent man was a 
pattern of ministerial watchfulness and fidelity. 
The revelations of the last great day may show 
that his efforts to lead precious souls under his 
care to Christ and to Heaven were not expended 
in vain. Very many of those who encamped on 
that ground, during that Winter, itis not only | 
hoped, but believed, will be found, through his | 
instrumentality, welcome participants of the joys 
of everlasting life. 

During the Winter of which we are speaking, 
and while the Army was encamped in Lowantica 
valley, that terrible scourge, the small-pox, | 


broke out, with dreadful malignity, among 


them; and many of them, as a consequence, 
were hurried to the grave. Nor did the 
awful malady confine itself to the Army, 
but it extended itself, with great rapidity, 
throughout this entire region. No classes nor con- 
ditions of the community were exempt from its | 
ravages. Not only did it spread throughout the | 
camp, but many of the soldiers and officers who 
were billetted in private houses, fell a sacrifice to 
it; and very many of the most estimable inhabi- 
tants of this place and this County were, in conse- 
quence, prematurely hastened to the grave. The 
Reverend Azariah Horton, who, after a pastorate 





of twenty-five years, had withdrawn from this 
position, and was living in the family of his 
son, Foster Horton, in Chatham-village, was | 
one of those who became victims to this alarming | 
epidemic. 

In writing on this subject to Congress, from 
Morristown, under date of the fifth of February, 
1777, Washington says—‘‘The small-pox has | 
“* made such head in every quarter that [ find it | 
*‘impossible to keep it from spreading through 
**the whole Army, in the natural way. I have, 
‘*therefore, determined not only to inoculate 
‘*all the troops, now here, that have not had it, 
**but I shall order Doctor Shippen to inoculate 
‘the recruits, also, as fast as they come to Phil- 
‘‘adelphia ;” and Doctor Ashbel Green, who was 
then a youth of sixteen or seventeen years of 
age, in his Autobiography, says, inreference to this 
same subject, ‘‘The troops were distributed in 
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** the dwellings of the inhabitants ; and the Sur- 
** weonsof the Army inoculated both soldiers and 
‘* citizens, free of charge. The disease by inocula- 
“ tion was so light that there was not, probably, a 
“day in which the Army could not have been 
‘* marched against the enemy, if it had been ne- 
‘*cessary.” The old Presbyterian-church at Han- 
over, probably, also, at Morristown, was occupied 
as a hospital, for those who were suffering from 
that disease, and several private hospitals, in this 
vicinity, were used for the purpose of inoculation, 
as a means of arresting its progress. One of these, 
was the dwelling subsequently occupied by Jon- 
athan Thompson, near the mill belonging to 
Mr. Daniel C. Miller. At that place, an excel- 
lent Surgeon was stationed; and, thither, all 
classes in and about this village went, to pass 
through the process of inoculation. The Pres- 
byterian-church in this place was never used as a 
hospital, for the reason, probably, that it was situ- 
ated too near to the great thoroughfare leading 
from the seaboard to the interior, to render it safe 
for the Army and others who were continually 
obliged to be passing and re-passing that point. 

Another place which was set apart for the 
purpose of inoculation was the house which 
stood, at that time, on the farm of the late John 
Ogden, over the hill, a little South-west of the 
residence of the late Mr. Bonsal. That house 
was then owned and occupied by Mr. Elijah 
Pierson ; and, for several months, it was continu- 
ally filled with both soldiers and citizens, who 
had repaired thither in order to guard them- 
selves, by inoculation, against the small-pox. 

I have been informed by some of the Brook- 
field family, residing but a little distance from 
the Lowantica camp-ground, that they received 
it from their revolutionary ancestors, who lived 
and died on the ground, that, during the same 
Winter, there was a small encampment on the 
hill, back of the Bonsall mansion; and it has 
seemed to me not unlikely that that was an 


| arrangement also made for the purpose of inoc- 


ulating the Army. We have some evidence that 
there was « small encampment of this character, 


} and for this object, on Hanover-neck ; and it is 
| very probable that the one referred to, on Bonsall- 


hill, was established with this end in view. 
Another private house that was occupied as a 
hospital, was an old one which stood on the spot 
now occupied by the residence of Mr. Bailey, 
a Swiss gentleman, on the road leading by the 
camp-gronnd, across the Lowantica valley, and 
but a little distance from the road leading from 
Green Village to Morristown. That house then be- 
longed to Jumes Brookfield, father of the late Silas 
Brookfield, and grandfather of Mr. Lewis P. 
Brookfield, who is stiil living in that neighbor- 
hood. Physicians and nurses were stationed 
there, also; and every thing was dene that could 
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be done, to save the lives of the poor fellows | 
who were, from time to time, carried thither, on 
litters, from the camp. All the rooms in the 
house were continually filled with patients; and 
‘avery large proportion of them died and were | 
buried in the orchard, about five hundred yards 


: cere 
Northwest of the house. Nothing now exists | 


there, to mark the place of their burial; but, 
from all that can be learned, there must have 
been a very considerable number of soldiers | 
interred there, during that fearful Winter. The 
wife of the owner of that property, Mrs. James 
Brookfield, is deserving of a monument for the 
self-sacrificing efforts which she put forth, at | 
that time, to relieve the sufferings and comfort | 
the last hours of our patriotic suldiers, who were 
placed under her husband’s roof. 

But the principal hospital in the viciaity of 
the camp, was a large house which belonged, at 
that time, to a German gentleman of the name of 
Harperee, on the farm which now belongs to J. J. | 
Scofield, Esq., on the old road from this place to | 
Morristown. That house stood about a quarter of | 
a mile South of the above thoroughfare, and on | 
ground which sloped towards the Sonth, so that | 
it could not be seen from the road. It was a one | 
and a half story house, having four rooms on the | 
lower floor and a greater number on the upper, 
about one and a half miles North-west of the | 
center of the camp; and, in many respects, | 
admirably adapted to the object for which it | 
was used. Here, also, large numbers of soldiers, 
at different times, saw the last of earth. The | 
place where they were buried, it is said, is still | 
to be. seen in the Southwest corner of the Har- 
peree farm. A triangular piece of ground, | 
containing, at least, three-quarters of an acre, | 
surrounded by an old-fashioned worm-fence, and 
filled with mounds, as closely as they could be | 
placed, in regular rows, was the place where | 
these unfortunate men, unblessed with the sym- | 
pathy of wives, or sisters, or mothers, were | 
committed to the dust. 

Mr. Lewis P. Brookfield assures me that he | 
has been in the Hasperee house, above described; 
and that he has also seen the burial-place, just | 
referred to. During the time of the Revolution, 
a dense forest intervened between this farm and 
the camp ; and the road which connected these 
two points, passed by the Munson house, now 
owned by Mr. David M. Force, directly across, | 
through the open woods. Very often were soldiers | 
borne, on litters, along this retired and gloomy 
way, to the Harperee hospital, who returned to 
the camp no more, and who, with such solace only 
as strangers can render, became victims te this 
fell destroyer. Very sacred, as a consequence, 
are the associations which gather around that 
spot. Very precious ought it to be, in the esti- 
mation of all true American patriots! \ 


|S 
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Among the soldiers, also, who were billetted 


in private houses, there was a very considerable 


number who died of the disease of which we 
have been speaking. Some of these were buried 
on the grounds connected with these houses; 
and there are many reasons for believing that 
many others were interred in our own village 
Cemetry. Tradition says, that an important 
British officer, who was heid here as a prisoner 
of war, during that Winter, when seized with 
this disease, was removed to what is known in 
this community as the Desthie farm, belonging, 
at the present time, to the heirs of the late Wil- 
liam Gibbons ; and, that, after his death, he was 
there committed to the earth. . 


[To pe CONTINUED. | 


IV.—FLOTSAM. 


(These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, ‘‘ as they are,” without any voncher 
for their correctness and ‘vith no other object than to secure 
for them the attention of our readers. : 

We invite discussion concerning each of them ; and if 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correc- 
tions.—Eprror Historica MaGazrng, ] 


Tue First Corron Facrory Iv New York 
TATE.—In Tuesday's Journal, 16th inst., you 
say, ‘‘the first cotton factory in this State was 
‘built in Union-village, in 1804, by William 


|‘*Mowry.” This is a mistake, as there was one 


built on the island of New York, in the year 
1796 or 1797, by a New York Company. 

It was built somewhere on the upper end of 
the island, on a stream too small to run it profit- 
ably; and then they tried to run it by the tides, 
and, after expending alarge amount, the Company 
failed and the factory went down. 

My father, John Shedden, claimed to have 
helped to put up the machinery, and to have 


| spun the first cotton in the State. He came 


from Scotland to this country, in 1796; andl 

think he said the factory was started the same 

year. James §, SHEDDEN. 
Moers, 20th Feb., 1869. 

—Albany Evening Journal. 


Errvary or Ricuarp THomas.—The follow 
ing epitaph can be read in a graveyard at Wins 


| low, Maine: 


Here lies the body of Richard Thomas, 
An inglishman by birth. 

A whig of ’75, 

By occupation a cooper 

Now food for worms. 

Like an old rum puncheon 
marked numbered and shooked. 
He will be raised again 

and finished by his creator. 

he died Sept. 28, 18 4: aged 75, 
America my adopted country, 
My best advice to you is this 
Take care of your libertiee. 
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Dean Swirt AN AMERICAN BisHor.—Few 
ideas seem more incongruous than those aroused 
by the mention of the author of Gulliver and 
the early struggles of the Episcopal Church in 
British America. Yet, though the subject has 
never been made entirely clear, his own letters 
show that such a position was sought for by him, 
and that measures were in agitation for placing 
him in it. 

The ‘Society for the Propagation of the | 
** Gospel in Foreign Parts” was organized in the | 
year 1701, with the support of the highest and 
most respectable public men of the time, both in 
Church and State. Its efforts were directed, vig- 
orously, toward Virginia and the other British 
Colonies in America; and, about the year 1708, 
itis probable that the project of a Bishop for 
that Province was pressed by it on a reluctant 
Court. 

The Dean's attention was no doubt drawn to 
the subject by his friend and correspondent, 
Colonel Robert Hunter, a gentleman of literary 
and liberal tastes, who, in 1710, came ont as 
Governor of New York. In March, 1709, Swift 
thus writes to him: “I shall go from Ireland 
**some time in Summer, being not able to make 

‘my friends in the Ministry consider my merits 
‘‘or their promises enough to keep me here, 
**so that all my hopes now terminate in my 
* Bishoprick of Virginia.” Four years later, 
Governor Ilunter thus writes to him, from New 
York: ‘*I have purchased a seat for a Bishop, 
**and, by orders from the Society, have given 
** directions to prepare it for his reception. You, 
**once upon a day, gave me hopes of seeing you 
**there. It would be no small relief to have so 
** good a friend to complain to.” 

It is evident from these passages that the plan 
had taken root in the mind of Swift. While | 
chafing at the restrictions imposed upon his 
promotion at home, his proud heart may have 
yearned for a position, at once independent and 
honorable, where he would have found scope for 
the exercise of energies that proved a curse 
rather than a boon to their possessor, when coop- 
ed up in the narrow limits of ecclesiastical 
routine. What the result of such an appoint- 
ment might have been, it is difficult to judge ; 
but we incline to think good would have been 
effected to both the Governor and the governed; 
and it is, to us, an interesting fact in the history 
of an unfortunate great man, that such a plan | 
was under consideration.— Harper's Weekly. 





An Oup Howusrk.—An exchange says, near the | 
junction of the Catasauqua- -creek and Lehigh- 
river, just above Catasauqua, stands an old and 
crumbling stone house, which is rendered of 
interesting importance by having once been the | 


Hist. Mac. Vor. IX. 144. 
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residence of George Taylor, one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. The walls of 
this building are nearly two hundred years old 
and, when laid, were very thick and strong. The 
house was frequently used asa place vf refuge 
and defence against attacks of Indians. No 
doubt this is an old house ; but it lacks some 
seventy years of being two hundred years. 


Mixes Sranpisn’s Wiii.—The last Will, and 
Testament, of Captain Myles Standish, exhibited 
before the Court, held at Plymouth, the 4th of 
May, 1657, on the the oath of Captain James 
Cudworth, and ordered to be recorded as follow- 
eth. Given under my hand this March the 7th 
1655. 

Witnesseth these Presents, that I Myles Stand - 
ish Sen, of Duxburrow, being in perfect mem- 
ory, yet diseased in my body, and knowing the 
frail estate of man, in his best estate, I do make 
this to be my last will and testament, in manner 
and form following. 

1. My will is, that out of my whole estate, 
my funerall charges be taken out, and my body 
to be buried in a decent manner, and if I die at 
Duxburrow, my body be laid as near as conven- 
iantly may be, to my two dear daughters, Dora 
Standish, my daughter, and Mary Standish, my 


| daughter-in-law. 


2. My will is, that out of the remaining part 
of my estate, that all my just and lawfull debts 
which I now owe, or at the day of my death 
may owe, be: paid. 

3. Out of what remuins, acording to the order 
of this Goverment, my will is, that my dear 
and loving wife, Barbara Standish, shall have the 


| third part. 


4. I have given to my son Josias Standish, 
upon his marriage, one young horse, five sheep, 
and two efers, w vhich I must, upon that contract 
of marriage, make forty pounds, yet not know- 
ing whether the estate will bear it at present, 
my will is that every one of my four sons, viz., 
Alexander Standish, Miles Standish, Josiah 
Standish, and Charles Standish, may have forty 
pounds apiece, if not, that they may have pro- 
portionably, to the remaining part of it, be it 
more or less. 

5. My will is, that my eldest son, 
shall have a double share in the land. 

6. My will is, that so long as they live single, 


Alexander, 


| that the whole be in partnership betwixt them. 


7. Ido ordain and make my dearly beloved 
wife, Barbara Standish, Alexander Standish, 
Miles Standish, and Josiah Standish, joint execi- 
tors of this my last will and testament. 

8. I do by this my will, make and appoint my 
loving friends, Mr. Timothy Hatherly and Cap- 
tain James Cudworth, supervisors of this my last 
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will, and they will be pleased to do the office of | the State of Connecticut : 


christian love, to be helpfull to my poor wife and | 
children, by their christian council and advise, | 
and if any diferance should arise, which I | 


‘** By THE HONOURABLE 
** THOMAS FITCH, Esq ; 


hope will not, my will is, that my supervisors | «Governor of his Majesty’s English Colony of 


shall determine the same, and that they see that | 
my poor wife shall have as comfortable maintain- | 
jance as my pour estate will bear, the whole time 
of her life, which if you my loving friends | 
please to do, though neither they nor I shall be | 
able to recompence, I do not doubt but the Lord 
will. 
By me My es Sranpisu. 

|Further, my will is, that Mercye Robinson, 
whom I tenderly love, for her Grandfathers sake, 
shall have three pounds, in something, to go 
forward for her, two years after my decease, 
which my willis my overseers shall see per- 
formed. 

Further, my will is, that my servant, John 
Irish, Jr. have forty shillings, more than his cov- 
ennant, which will appear upon the town book, 
always provided that he con.inue, till the time 
he covenanted, be expiered, in the servise of my 
execitors, or any of the them, with their joint 
consent. 

By me MyLes STANDISH. 

9. I give unto my son, and heir aparent, Alex- 
ander Standish, all my lands, as heir aparent, 
by lawfull decent, in Ormistick, Bosconge, 


Wrightington, Mandsley, Newburrow, Crawston, 
and in the Isle of Man, and given to me as right 


heir, by lawfull decent, but sereptuously 
detained from me, my Grandfather being a sec- | 
ond, or younger brother, from the house of 
Standish, of Standish. 
By me My.es Sranpish. 
March the 7th 1655. 
Witnessed by me, 
JAMES CUDWORTH. 


Plymouth, ss. March 11, 1870.—The foregoing 
is a true copy from the Plymouth Colony Records 
of Wills, Book 2, Part 1, Page 37. 

Wo. 8. DANFORTH. 
Reg. of Deeds for Plymouth County. 


V.—-NOTES. 


PROCLAMATION FOR A Fast, ONE HUNDRED AND 
Four YEARS Aco.—We have been handed by 
our esteemed friend, John Fitch, Esq., of the 
City of New York, a lineal descendant of the 
old Norwalk Governor, the following loyal Proc- 
lamation to the good people of the Colony of 
Jonnecticut. The ‘ original document” is a 
curiosity, and is, of course, a carefully preserved 





and much cherished memento, in the Records of 


**Connecticut, in New England, in America, 
‘““4 PROCLAMATION 
‘* For a day of public Fasting and Prayer, 
** CONSIDERING the inanifest Tokens of di- 
“ vine Displeasure against our Nation, and Land, 
‘*in permitting them to be engaged in a danger- 


- ‘Sous WAR, with a very powerful Enemy, the 


** Seat of which is so much in America; and the 
“* distressing Calamities attending it; the Advan- 
**tages the Enemy have been allowed to gain 
*‘over us, not only by destroying the frontier 
‘Towns, and Settlements, Killing, and Captivat- 
‘ing great Numbers of our Soldiery and Inhab- 
“itants; but even taking some of our strong 
‘* Holds, and Fortresses, and thereby Strengthen- 
“ing themselves with much of our Artillery, 
‘* war-like Stores and Provisions. Considering 
‘‘also that our military Preparations, and At- 
**tempts, for securing the British Interest, and 
** Safety of this Land, have not hitherto been 
‘*successful according to our Hopes against the 
‘‘encroaching and barbarous Enemy Whereby 
“ our Treasure has been greatly Exhausted, and 
**the Land much weakened. Considering like- 
** wise the Sickness sent into the Army this pre- 
**sent Year; and that under all these Distresses, 
“it hath pleased a righteous GOD to cut short 
‘*so much of the former Harvest; and many 
‘other Tokens of divine Displeasure ; whereby 
‘* we are admonished to humble ourselves before 
‘a holy GOD, frum whom all our Afflictions 
“**come, and on whom we are constantly depend- 
‘* ent for Help and for Salvation. 

‘*T have therefore thought fit, by, and with 
‘**the Advice of the Council, and at the desire of 
‘*the Representatives in General Court assem- 
‘* bled, to appoint, and do hereby appoint Thurs- 


| ‘day, the seventh day of October next, to be 


‘* religiously Observed as a Day of public Fast- 
‘*ing, and Prayer throughout this Colony, earn- 
‘‘estly exhorting both Ministers, and People in 
‘*their religious Societies, deeply to humble 


| ‘* themselves before a Righteous GOD, and un- 
| ‘*feignedly to repent of all of those Sins, and 


‘* Iniquities, whereby the LORD is provoked to 
‘* Anger against us. 

‘* And to offer up fervent Prayers and Suppli- 
‘*catidns to the LORD of Hosts, that He would 
‘protect and defend our Nation; bless the 
“ King’s Majesty, and all the Royal Family ; 
‘* direct the King’s Councils; go forth with his 
‘¢ Fleets, and Armies : Crown them with Victory 
‘and Success; and bring our Enemies to just, 
‘* and reasonable Terms of Peace; that He would 
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“take care of us in this Land, bless the several | 
‘* Governments in it ; protect our Sea-Coasts, and | 
‘‘defend our frontier Towns, and Settlements ; 
‘that He would be with our Army, preserve 
‘*them from Sickness, save them from the Sword 
‘‘of the Enemy, cover their Heads on the Day 
‘‘of Battle, and Crown them with Victory, and | 
‘Suecess; And that GOD would restore Peace | 
‘*to our Borders ; save us from those desolating | 
‘* Judgments we have reason to fear; pour out 
‘upon usa Spirit of Prayer, Reformation, and | 
‘* Amendment, and excite vs to suitable Beha- 
‘+ viour under all the Dispensations of His Prov- 
‘“ idence and Grace. 
‘+ And all servile Labour is hereby strictly for- 
“hidden on said day. 
‘GIVEN under my Hand at the Council- 
**Chamber in Hartford, this Eighteenth 
‘: Day of September, in the thirtieth Year of 
‘* the Reign of our Sovereign Lord GEORGE 
‘** the Second, of Great Britain, France, and 
‘Treland, KING, defender of the Faith, &c. 
* Annoque Domini, 1756. 
‘¢'T.. Frrom. 
** GOD save the NING.” | 


General Thomas Fitch was the father of Col- | 
‘onel Thomas Fitch, who commanded the four | 
New England Regiments in the French and In- 
dian war; and in derision of these Regiments, 
the now famous Yankee Doodle was composed | 
and sung. 

Those Regiments performed their full share in | 
the attack on Fort Ticonderoga, and suffered a 
ureater loss, in proportion to their numbers, than | 
the British Army. 


VI.—REPLIES. 


GERMAN Repemprionrers, [HZ. If, IL, ix., | 


123.| In reply to your inquiry, I refer you to 
Hildreth’s History, especially Volume IL, Page 
-428, and the various places mentioned in the 
‘Index under head of ‘‘ Indented Servants.” 

WASHINGTON. C. 8. 
Isaac Sears. [H. M.. N. S., éz., 123.] 
Colonel Isaac Sears sailed from New York, on 
‘the fourth of February, 1786, in the Hope, Cap- 
tain James Magee. This vessel was the third 
‘that left the United States, to engage in the 
‘China trade. He arrived at Batavia, on the 
fourth of July; and, on the nineteenth of the 
same month, was confined to his bed with a 
fever, of which he died, at Canton, on the 
twenty-eighth of October, in the fifty-seventh 
year of his age. 

His remains were interred, the next day, on 
French-island, with the usual solemnities ; and, 
previous to the ship leaving Whampoa, a tomb 
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was erected over them, and a suitable inscription 
placed upon it. W. K. 
New York Crry. 


3APTISTS IN NEW YORK CITY AND THE 
OLD GOLD-STREET MEETING-HOUSE. 
[H. M., II., ix., 44.] 
Mr. H. B. Dawson. 

Sir: Ihave seen your letter to Mr. Oldring, and, 
so far asI can, I will comply with your wishes; but 
you must recollect, I am now an old woman, 
and that, although my recollections of that dear 
old house are very clear, my hand refuses to 
wield the pen, as formerly. I will make no fur- 
ther apology for what may follow. 

The years in which the house was built, 1801-2, 
my father, a Deacon of the Church, lived direct- 
ly opposite. I was then a young child; and 
father would take me in his arms across the 
street, while it was in process of erection, and 
explain to me what they were doing and what 
they were going to do. The house was raised 
under my eye; and, after its completion, I 
thought it a very beautiful building. The 


| ground on which it stood was one hundred and 


twenty-five feet front, one hundred deep. The 
house stood in about the centre of this ground ; 
about fifteen or twenty feet back from the street ; 
at an elevation of two feet from the level of the 
street, possibly three feet; with a grave-yard 
each side and a row of six elegant poplar trees 


| in the front, overtopping the house, and adding 


much to its beauty.* The house was built of 
stone. The walls were massive—at the least, four 
feet in thickness—two rows of large windows, on 
each side, five, I think, in a row, and shaded 
with green blinds. Interior of the house, all white. 
The ceiling was vaulted in the centre: level 
over the galleries. It had a middle and two 
side aisles, and six rows of pews, each hold- 
ing six persons. The pulpit was small and 
round; witha sounding-board above it. Gal- 
lery on three sides of the house, four pews deep ; 
the whole house seating fifteen hundred persons. 

It was entered by three front doors—the center 
one projecting some ten feet beyond the others, 
and opening into a large space, on the right and 
left hand of which were the stairs to ascend to 
the gallery. It had a belfry ; but a bell was 
never placed in it, some feeling objections, and 
as all wanted to work in harmony, one side 
yielded to the other. In after years, the pelfry 
was put to better use. With a few pews taken 
from the gallery to enlarge it, 1t was made into a 
room to accommodate their first Sunday-school ; 
so that this belfry, instead of the tinkling of a 


* These trees were removed, after a few years, the roots 
threatening the honse. 
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metal bell, the good news of salvation sounded | 1790 and 1810. There are two additional vol 


out to many a heart. 
such use before ? * 


When was a belfry put to} umes, in German, first published in 1826 and 1 


827 


Jmby 


and which I believe have never been translated. 


This house, you will recollect, was not the| On the other hand, the English editions have a 


first house belonging to the First Baptist Church 
in New York. While yet the subjects of King 


George, they erected a frame building, in which | 


they worshipped many years. 


Should you want a description of that house, | 


you will find it in Mr. Parkinson's Jubilee Sermon, 
preached when the Church was fifty years old. 
This sermon was reprinted in about 1845 or ’6. It 
is now out of print; but, no doubt, some of your 
friends have a copy. You will find much of 
interest in it. 
P. ParkrInson.+ 
192 South Eighth -street, Wr-LIAMSBURGH. 


Tue PavLatines,. iN Utsrer-county, N. Y.--| 


lay. DE, AL., ix. sj 

My Dear Mr. Dawson : 

Please say in your next Number, that the state- 
ment that Iam the author of The Pulatines in 
Ulster-county is an error. It was written by 
Rurvs T. Smrrn, Esq., Warm Springs, Madison- 
county, N. C., as lam informed by the Editor 
of the Saugerties Telegraph. I forwarded it to 
you as a matter of interest, simply, not dreaming 
that you would think it mine. 

Saucerties, N. Y. Joun B. Tuompson. 


Tue Swiss Famiry Ropiwson.—[/f. AL, IL, 
vii., 56.|—This is a translation from a Ger- 
man work, written by the Reverend John David 
Wyss, at Berne, Switzerland, between the years 


* The house, after a few years. was modernized consid- 
erably. The old pulpit and sounding-board were removed, 
and a large new pulpit, draped in crimson, substituted ; the 
centre celling lowered to nearly a level with the sides; etc. 
My object has been to give you an idea of the house 
» when first built. 

The house was situated on Golden Hill, about half way 
between John and Fair-streets, now Fulton-street. P. P. 

t It is with peculiar pleasure that we find room for this 
wool te our Query concerning the Baptist Meeting-house 
in ld-street, from the pen of the venerable widow of 
the Rev. Writiam Parkrxson, who was, for many years- 
the honored Pastor of that Church, and who was succeed, 
ed in that office by our dear friend and Pastor, Rev. Sren- 
= H. Cong, D.D., whose memory is very precious 1 our 

ouse. 

After the Church removed from Gold -street, its property 
was occupied by Messrs. R. Hoe & Co., while it seated 
itself in the substantial stone Meeting-house, at the corner 
of Broome and Elizabeth-streets; but the contagion of 
removal has recently visited the Church and, sadly distress- 
ing those unto whom the associations of that house were 
peculiarly dear, it has again flitted—a new and very elegant 
structure, very unlike an old-fashioned Baptist Meeting- 
house, is now being built, on the Fourth-avenue, Murray- 
hili, for its use, until another revolution of fashion shall 
carry it elswhere and into yet more fashionable lodgings. 

Our honored friend, Taomas D. Anpenson, D.D., is the 
worthy successor in office of the eminent men whom we 
have already named as suceessive Pastors of this Church, 
in the days of our boyhood and while we were yet a young 
man.—Epitog Historic atu Mao AZINE, ? 


} 


i 
} 





closing chapter, which appears to be original 
with the translator. 
New York Crry. C. Gorrr. 


VIL—BOOKS. 
Recent PUBLICATIONS. 


(Publishers and others ry Books or Pamphlets for the- 
Editor of Tae Histortcat Magaztne, are respectfully re- 
quested to forward the same, either direct to “ Henay B 
“Dawson, Morrisanta, N. Y.,” or to Messes. Cuan.ns 
Scartsyer & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient to them.) 


A.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 


1.—Memoir of William Plumer, Senior, by Albert H 
Hoyt. Re-printed from the New-Lngland Historical and’ 
Genealogical Register for January, 1871. Boston: David 
Clapp & Son. Octavo, pp. 12. ; 

A very well written memoir of one of the 
most eminent of New Hampshire’s sons, gath- 
ered, mainly, from the large octavo, written by 
his son, and published in Boston, in 1856. It 
is from the pen of the editor of the Iegister , 
was probably written for that work ; and is re- 
produced in this independent form, we imag 
ine, for private circulation among the freinds. 
of the author. 


2.—Memorial Services on occasion of the death of Re 
Albert Barnes. 


Funeral Services held in the First Presbyterian Church , 
Philadelphia, December 28th, 1870. Philadelphia; 1871. 
Octavo, pp. 26 (unpaged). 

God ordering and pleasure in the steps of a good man, 
Sermon: preached in the First Presbyterian ‘swreh, 
Philadelphia, January 22d, 1871, By Rev, Herrick John- 
son, D.D. Philadelphia: 1871. Octavo, pp-8-21. 

Among the churches, few were better known, 
during the past thirty years, than Albert Barnes, 
the distinguished author of the Notes on the: 
various books of the New Testament and some> 
of those of the Old. He was a notable man 
because of himself as well as because’ of his. 
works. As aman, he was upright, courteous, 
conscientious: as a Pastor, he was faithful anc 
fearless in the discharge of his duties; “ never 
“ broke faith with the Truth,” as he understood 
it; and was beloved and sustained, without 
flinching, through all the struggles in which 
he was engaged, by his entire congregation: as 
an Author, the commendation will be found in 
the circulation of millions of volumes of 
his Notes which have found willing purchasers 
throughout Europe, Asia, and America. ; 

He was born in Rome, N. Y., on the first of” 
December, 1798; followed, for a while, his. 
father’s trade of a tanner; was induced to pre 
pare for college and graduated at Hamilton- 
college. in 1819; entered the Seminary, at 
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Princeton, and was licensad to preach in April, | 
1823; was ordained Pastor of the Presbyterian- | 
chureh at Morristown, N. J., in February, 1825; | 
removed to the First-church, in Philadelphia, | 
in June, 1880; resigned his pastorate, in No- | 
vember, 1867; and died on the twenty-fourth | 
of December, 1870. 

In the neat little volume before us, we fina 
the record of the memorial services which, at | 
the grave and in the Mecting-house, followed 
the decease of this distinguished man; and are | 
glad to be permitted to find a place for it} 
among the volumes of that class which find an | 
honorable place on our book-shelf. 


3.—The Relations of the Business Men of the United | 
States to the National Legislation. By Hamilton Andrews | 
Hill. Boston: 1871, Octavo, pp. 32. 
A paper, prepared by the Secretary of the 
Boston Board of Trade, for the American So- | 
cial Science Association, in which the undue | 
preponderance, in legislation, of lawyers, and 
the too limited proportion of business-men, as | 
legislators, are very ably presented and dis- 
sussed, 
Of the facts presented there can be no doubt, 
‘nor can there be any doubt concerning the need 
of some change, if the perpetuity of the Re-| 


Republic necessarily rests; but the remedy 
proposed—the action of Boards of Trade and | 
‘Chambers of Commerce, as Nominating Com- | 
mittees, and a complete regeneration of our} 
merchants, as politicians—is as wholly utopian | 
in its chareter as it very well can be. Our 
ypeople are eholly partisan, in their characters 
and tempers; and nothing but abject obedience 
to the dicta of the political parties to which 
they respectively belong, unless for purposes of 
personal gain, can ever be hoped for, either in | 
‘merchant or lawyer, farmer or mechanic, rich | 
.or poor, gentleman or beggar, in America, Mr. | 
‘Hill certainly must see this, every day; and, | 
-certainly, as close an observer as that gentle- | 
men is, he must see that such a plan is neces- 
sarily and radically impracticable, Nothing, 
whatever, but the irresistable power of God 
Almighty, changing what is now selfish and 
corrupt in man to what then would necessarily 
and inevitably become unselfish and pure, can 
effect the reform which Mr. Hill and alJl observ- 
ing men so earnestly desire; and we are not yet 
convinced, from anything which we have yet 
seen, that God Almighty sees anything in the 
seething mass of dishonesty and corruption, 
social and political, which is presented in every 
hole and corner of the land, to warrant. his in- 
terference in arresting the downward march to 
ruin and degradation which, at this moment, 


. > * * * | sister 7 : 
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most certainly consumes the strength and ener- 
gies of our countrymen. 

“Out of nothing, nothing can proceed:” 
where there is nothing, nothing can be produced : 
that which is positively and entirely dad, can- 
not possibly, of itself, preduce anything that 
is not bad, : 


B.—PUBLICATIONS OF SOCIETIES. 


4.— Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, 0. 
January, 1871. Historical and Archwelogical Tracts. 
Number Four. First White Children Born on Ohio Soil. 
By Alfred T. Goodman, Secretary of the Socieiy. Sine 
loco. [Cleveland 7] sine anno. [1871?} Octavo, pp. 7. 


We have already noticed the modest activity 
and sensible good-service which this young 
Society is quietly performing, for the cause of 
American History, in the State of Ohio; and 


| ene ° : ° 
we willingly yield the space which is necessary 


to bear testimony, again, to the same welcome 
subject. 

The paper hefore us, the fourth of the Soci- 
ety’s 7racts, lifts the curtain which conceals 
from the eye of the world, the past of the 
West and tells of the early days of Ohio and 
of those who, in Ohio, laid the foundation of 
that political structure which, to-day, is the 
third, in social and political importance, of the 
confederation of the United States. ” 

Mr. Goodman, in this paper, discusses the 
respective claims of Miss Heckewelder and 
John Lewis Roth, each of whom has been con- 
sidered the first-born white child of Qhio: and 
with reason, yet without positive evidence he 
introduces an unnamed captive white woman 
from Virginia, who, in 1764, gave birth to t 
child, and was ‘rescued by Colonel Bouquet 
in November of that year, whose infant was, 
apparently, thefirst child of white parents who 
was born within what are now the boundaries 
of Ohio. 

Besides, Mr. Goodman has introduced the 
entire paper, illustrative of her history, which 
the Missionary, Heckewelder, left in the hands 
of his daughter; and, in every respect his 
work has been carefully and creditably execu- 
ted. We wish we could say as much and as 
unreservedly of some more pretentious works 
by more pretentious writers, which are now 
before us; and, if older Societies, on this side 
the Mountains, with more facilities and more 
means, would take some lessons, concerning 
the mission of Historical Societies, from this 
young Society, in the West, the world would 
profit more from their existence and history 
would be more honored, in the house of ifs 
friends, than, too often, it is now. 


—_-——— 
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5.—The last of the Illinois, and a Sketch of the Potta- | 
watomies. Read before the Chicago Historical Society, | 
December 13, 1870; by John Dean Caton, LL.D. Chicago: | 
1870. Octavo, pp. 36. | 


In this paper, Judge Caton glances at the | 
Illinois, Ottawas, and Pottawatomies, as they | 
were, when the whites first penetrated into the | 
interior of the Continent, and as they have since 
been, until the recent sale of the lands of the 
last-named, in Kansas. He tells of the mighty 
Illinois, holding dominion tro:n the Wabash to 
the Mississippi and from the Ohio to Lake 
Superior, and controlling those, of minor tribes 
whose homes were within thir recognized con- 
trol. Life tells of the irruption into their terri- 
tory by the Iroquois; of the disastrous defeat 
which the Illinois experienced; and of their 
subsequent humiliation. He tells of the Pot- | 
tawatomies, too, as they were when the whites 
first knew them, and subsequently. He tells of 
the death of Pontiac and of the heartburnings, 
among the Indians, which succeeded that 
event. He tells of the confederation of the 
Pottawatomies and the Ottawas, in war, against 
the yet enfeebled Illinois. He tells of the con- 
tinued disaster of the latter and the refuge | 
they sought, on the Starved Rock, in La Salle | 
county; of their patient suffering; of their 
subsequent attempt to escape and their conse- 
sequent extinction as a tribe—eleven only ot 
the tribe escaping to St. Louis to tell the story. 
He tells of the occupation of the country of the | 
Illinois, by the victors; of their subsequent alli- | 
ances with Great Britain; and of their surren- | 
der of their lands to the United States and 
their subsequent removal after removal, over | 
and over again, as, westward, the march of | 
empire and of civilization, so-called, has taken | 
its way. 

The narrative is not a close one. Scarcely a 
date is mentioned: few of the requirements 
which a student of history would make on such | 
an occasion have been recognized : and a pleasing 
address, for the entertainment of a mixed audi- 
ance, seems to have been all that was aimed 
at. It is to be regretted that a more finished 
historical paper was not presented by the learned 
and well-informed author, since he evidently 
enjoys facilities, or has enjoyed them, which 
would have enabled him te make a paper 
which would, hereafter, be vastly more useful 
than this can possibly be. 

The pamphlet is very handsomely printed. 





6.—The New York Genealogical and Biographical | 
Record. Devoted to the interests of American Genealogy 
and Biography. Issued quarterly. January, 1871. Pub- 
lished by the Society. Octavo, pp. 48. 


The Genealogical and Biographical Society 
has enlarged its quarterly and thus extended 
its capacity. It is admirably conducted, by a 
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a Committee of the Society; and it richly 


deserves a liberal support. 


7.—Boston Board of Trade, 1855. First Annual Report 
of the Government, presented to the Board at the Annual 
Meeting, on the 17th of January, 1855. Boston: 1857. 
Octavo, pp. 38. 
—____—._____—., 1856. Second Annual Re- 
port of the Government, presented to the Board at the 
Annual Meeting, on the 16th of January, 1856. Boston; 
1856. Octavo, pp. 172 


eee -, 1857. Third Annual Re- 
- of the Government, presented to the Board at the 
nual Meeting, on the 2ist of January, 1857. By Isaac C. 
Bates, Sec’y. Boston: 1857. Octavo, pp. vii., 876. 
—_——<—___—__—_—__—_______., 1858. Fourth Annual Re- 
port of. the Government, presented to the Board at the- 
Annual Meeting, on the 20th of January, 1858, By Lorenzo 
Sabine, Secretary. Boston: 1858. Octavo, pp. 240, (Appen- 
dix) 16, 
1859. Fifth Annual Re- 
port of the Government, presented to the Board at the 
Annnal Meeting, on the 20 th of January, 1859, By Lorenzo 
a Secretary. Boston: 1859. Octavo, pp. 220, (Appen- 
x) 16. 


1860. Sixth Annual Re- 
port of the Government, presented to the Board at the 
Annual Meeting, on the 20th of January, 1860, By Lorenzo 
Sabine, Secretary. Boston; 1860. Octavo, pp. 168 

-———-- , 1861. Seventh Annual Re- 
port of the Government, presented to the Board at the 
Annual Meeting, on the 16th of January, 1861, by Lorenzo 
Sabine, Secretary. Boston: 1861. Octavo, pp. 194. 
—_—-—, 1862. Eighth Annual Re- 
port of the Government, presented to the Board at the 
Annual Meeting, on the January, 1862, by Lorenz» 
Sabine, Secretary. Boston: 1862. Octavo, pp. 

———— ——-———, 1863. Ninth Annual Re- 
port of the Government, presented to the Board at the 
Annual Meeting, on the 14th January, 1863, by Lorenzo 
Sabine, Secretary. Boston: 1868. Octavo, pp. 7,165. 
meee » 1864. Tenth Annual Re- 
ort of the Government, presented to the Board at the An- 
nual Meeting, on the 18th January, 1864, by Lorenzo Sabine, 
Secretary. Boston: 1864. Octavo, pp. 142. 
, 1865. Eleventh Annual 


Report of the Government, presented to the Board at the 
| Annual Meeting, on the 11th January, 1865, by Lorenzo 


Boston: 1865. Octavo, pp. 151. 
, 1866. Twelfth Anuual 

Report of the Government, presented to the Board at the 
Anvual Meeting, on the 10th January, 1866, by Lorenzo 
Sabine, Secretary. Boston; 1866. Octavo, pp. 141, 61. 

——<—$— —_—________—,, 1867. Thirteenth An- 
nual Report of the Government, presented to the Board 
at the Annual Meeting, on the 9th January, 1867, by Loren- 
zo Sabine, Secretary. Boston: 1867. Octavo, pp. 108. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the Boston Board of 
Trade for the year ending January 8th, 1868. By Ham 
ilton A. Hill, Secretary. Bosion: 1868. Octavo. pp. 203. 

Rifteenth Annual Report of the Boston Board of Trad: 
Sor the year ending January 13, 1869, by Hamilton A. Hill, 
Secretary. Boston: 1869. Octavo, pp. 187, 


Sixteenth Annual Report of the Boston Board of Trad 


Sabine, Sccretary. 


| for the year ending January 12, 1870, by Hamilton A, Hill, 
Secretary. Boston: 1870. Octavo, pp. 223. 


Board of 
By Hamil- 
Octavo, pp. 


Seventeenth Annual Report of the Boston 
Trade, for the year ending January 12, 1871. 
ton Andrews Hill, Secretary. Boston: 1871, 
248, 


We have, here,!a complete series of the 
Annual Reports of the Board of Trade of Bos- 
ton; and a more important series, concerning 





1871. | 


that city, cannot be found. We are deeply | 
indebted for it, to our respected friend, Mr. Hill, | 
the hardworking Secretary of the Board. 
The object for which the Board was organ- | 
ized will indicate the tenor of the volumes | 
before us—they relate to the trade and com- 
merce of Boston, as seen by the tradesmen and 
merchants of Boston, from the platforms of 
their own counting-rooms; and that subject, so 
honorable and so important, is discussed, year 
after year, with all the intelligence and spirit 
which characterize the successful business-man, 
everywhere, in whatever concerns his business 
and his bank-account. We have, therefore, 
year by year, a presentation of the causes and 
consequences, in trade and commerce. We 
have examinations of governmental policies and 
municipal regulations; of tariffs and transporta- 
tion; of railways and canals; of the fisheries 
and fishermen; of the Western markets and the 
products of the West; of the hopes and the 
despair of Boston, in her rivalry with New 
York; of the earnest struggle and patriotic self- 
sacrifices of the merchants, in the former city, 
to secure the trade of the West and, at least, | 
return freights for the vessels which discharge | 
their cargoes at her wharves; and of the neces- | 
sary, inevitable, irresistable march to supremacy, 
of the latter city, in all that relates to trade | 
and commerce, Wealth and influence. We have | 
discussions of questions concerning the relations | 
of Trade with the Governments; the riglit 
of Trade and Commerce to a place in the 
permanent councils of the Government—as the | 
Army and the Navy, Agriculture and the 
Indians have; and we find, therein, the = 
| 
| 
| 
| 





beginnings of ‘“ The National Board of Trade ” 
which, it is hoped and expected, will, one of 
these days, bloom out as a full-grown Bureau of 
the Federal Government. 

But not alone because of the Reports, per se, 
are these volumes important—indeed, their gen- 
eral importance does not depend on these Re- 
ports, atall, The yearly presentation of elaborate 


tables of trade and commerce, of property and | 
population, of industrial products and indus- 
. trial taxation, etc., presents, as often, a picture | 
of what Boston really is, in contrast with what, 
in the Reports, Boston only says she wishes to 


be; and in our love of facts—stern facts— 
what can be more attractive than the exhibit of 
those facts which these tables annually thrust 
before our anxious eyes ? 

Our readers know how precious to us is every 
volume which can possibly serve as an instruc- 
tor on whose teachings we can rely: we know of 
none which are more important than those an- 
nuals which are sent out into the world by the 
Boards and Chambers which give tone to and 
ensure harmony in the mercantile circles of the 
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Republic: the names of Lorenzo Sabine and 
Hamilton A. Hill, successively Secretaries of the 
Boston Board, afford a guarantee that the vol- 
umes before us are not inferior, in importance 
of material, to any of the class te which they 


| belong. 


8.—The University of Minnesota Almanac for 1811 
Computed specially for the State of Minnesota, The 
University: s. 1. (1870 27] Octavo, pp. 64. 

A new idea, admirably carried out. 

It is said that, once,a Pastor maintained 
that the devil ought not to enjoy the monopo- 
ly of fine music and popular tunes, and so in- 
troduced some of the latter into the Sunday- 
service of his church; and, in the same spirit, 
Doctor Ayres and Druggist Helmbold are to 
divide, hereafter, with an enterprising Univers- 
ity, in the West, the advantages derived from 
the circulation of Almanacs, as an advertising 
medium. We admire this enterprise, notwith- 
standing neither Greece nor Rome has left a 
precedent for it and Homer and Thucydides, 
Sallust and Virgil are silent on the subject. 

The Almanac before us presents a perfect 
Register of Minnescta, as she now is; and if 
the experiment shall be continued, the work 
will become as useful, without as well as with- 
in that State, for reference, as the Annaval Reg- 
isters are, which form the necessary mante!- 
ornaments of so many households, throughout 
New England. It tells of the University of 
Minnesota, of course—for that purpose it was 
particularly designed—but it tells, too, the 
Chronology, the Meteorology, the Government, 
Judiciary, State Institutions, Census, and Li- 
braries of Minnesota; the Government of the 
United States; and various other matters of 
general interest; and it does well whatever it 
undertakes to do—whiat is there, Which passes 
from the pen of the excellent Secretary of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, which is not 
well-done ? 

The Almanac is admirably printed. 


9.—Thirteenth Annual Report of the Trade and Com- 
merce cf Chicago, for the year ending December 31, 1870. 
Compiled for the Board of Trade by Charles Randolph, 
Secy. Chicago: i871. Octavo, pp. 157. 

We haye so often expressed our views con- 
cerning the great imporfance, as material for 
history, of the publications, year by year, of 
our various Boards of Trade, that we need not 
repeat them here. 

{In the volume before us, we have the annual 
review of the trade and commerce of Chicago 
—that Western wonder, among municipalities— 
and we must say that the Board of 'Trade has 
secured the pen, for this service, of one who is. 
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admirably adapted to that duty. There is, in 
this Report, a calm, dispassionate presenta- 
tion of the facts; there is no nervous anxiety 
about the future, such as we see in some of 
these Reports; there is no evidence that Chica- 
xo supposes she has a rival or cares if she 
knows it. Chicago, if the author of this Report 
may be taken as evidence, knows “the West” 
is already master of the position, at one end, 
and that New York is master at the other; and 
she feels no particular anxiety concerning the 
channel which connects the two, except so far 
as that channel shall increase or diminish the 
profits of the farmers in the West—that any 
other outlet is worthy of her attention is evi- 
dently unknown to her. 

But we find, appended to the Report, a mass 
of Tables, covering more than one hundred and 
thirty pages and relating to Population, Land 
Cultivated, Earnings of and Taxes paid by 
Rail-roads, Public Debts, Valuation of Proper- 
ty, Taxes levied, Exports and Imports, Re- 
ceipts, Shipments, and Prices of Grain and 
Flour, Receipts and Shipments of leading arti- 
cles, and a great variety of other subjects the 


mere titles of which we have not room for, not- | 


withstanding every line of those titles is an 
element which cannot be disregarded by any 
one who shall undertake to write of either the 
Past or the Present of Chicago. 

Among the Reports of Trade, we have seen 
none which surpasses in interest or importance 
that which is before us, 


10.— Thirteenth Annual Statement of the Trade and 
Commerce of Milwaukee, for the year ending December 
21, 1770. Reported to the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, by Wm. J. Langson, Secretary, Milwaukee: 1871. 
Octavo, pp. 119. 

We have gone over this volume, as we went 
over those of Boston and Chicago, already no- 
ticed, with surprize at the great amount of | 
systemised labor which has been expended in 
preparing it for the press, and with renewed as- 
surance of the very great importance which 





attaches to it, as material for history, to every 
one who shall, hereafter, write of the Trade and 
Commerce which are the life of that growing 
<ity—already the heaviest wheat-market in the 
world. 

Like the Reports from Boston and Chicago, 
this Report embraces elaborate Tabular Exhib- 
its, on all conceivable subjects bearing on the 
trade and commerce of Milwaukee; but we 
hardly think the Board has been just to the 
great railway interests of Wisconsin, in its evi- 
dent leaning to the Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad and equally evident leaning from 
other equally important lines, of which, on its 
Map, it takes no notice whatever. 
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_11.—Proceedings of the Southern Commercial Convei- 
tion, at its annual session at Cincinnati, Ohio, Octob r, 
1870. Published by the Committee of Arrangements ot 
Cincinnati. Cincinnati: 1871. Octavo, pp. 135. ‘ 


This Convention seems to have been one of a 
series, meeting, successively, at Memphis, New 
Orleans, Louisville, and Cincinnati, for the pro- 
motion of the best interests, in commerce and 
trade, of the vast region lying within the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. It was one of a series of re- 
unions of the Trans-Alleghanian elements of 
the Republic—of “the Great West” and “the 
“South "—of those whom Nature has _practi- 
cally made one people, vested with the same 
interests, and destined to enjoy, ultimately, the 
same great results, It was one of a series ot 
“warnings,” too, of which the cautious among 
us will not fail tomake due note, on the tablets 
of their memories; and, some day, not distant, 
when the producers in the West und the pro- 
ducers in the South shall unite their hitherto 
latent powers and demand that respect, both 
within and without Congress, which they can 
possess by simply taking it, without consulting 
the tastes of others, the significance of these 
Conventions will be seen by every one and be as 
generally understood, 

In that day, whenever it shall appear, “ every 
““embarrasment caused by a restrictive, or, if 
“vou prefer the word, a protective system,” as 
one of the speakers said, amidst storms of ap- 
plause, will be swept away, whether New Eng- 
land shall like it or not. In that day, whether 
New York shall like it or not, direct trade, be- 


| tween Europe and the ports of the Basin of the 
| Mississippi, will be established by the united 


strength and energy of the South and the West. 
In that day, too, if it shall be necessary, ov sup- 
posed to be so, the united South and West will 
move, in one solid phalanx, towards independ- 
ence in Government; and, in such a case, where 
will be the power to say “ Nay,” effectually, to 
the proposition ? 

Our readers will understand our views of the 
importance of these proceedings, and how use- 
ful may become the record of the doings of 
those who were thus convened at Cincinnati. 


12.—No. 55 Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society, at the annual meeting in Worcester, October 2, 
1870. Worcester: 1870. Octovo, pp. 68. 


The Proceedings of this good old Society are 
always welcome; and this portion of them is 
peculiarly so, since it affords evidence of what 
has been already accomplished, even in Massa- 
chusetts and in the most sacred of the Puritanic 
precincts, by ‘‘ the new school of historians,” of 
which we have heard and read so much, within 
the past few years. 

Indeed, who would have dared even to hope, 


| a few years since, when, in our sketch of The 
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Park and its vicinity, we grappled with Boston 

for the possession of her most cherished historical 

honors, and proved, from her own records, that she 
claimed and held, wrongfully, what really 
belonged to others, that, within fifteen years, 

even the undue pretentions, concerning the Fath- 

ers’ ideas and practices, in the organization of 
their towns and churches and in their ecclesias- 

tical and municipal Governments, which were 

then held, New England over and wherever, else- 

where, New England’s schoolmasters instilled 

New England’s pretensions in the minds of the 

little ones of that period, the Antiquarian 

Society, at Worcester, at its annual meeting, 

should entertain a doubt on those matters and 

allow that doubt to be openly debated and dis- 

puted, by such well-known New Englanders as 

Richard Frothingham, George F. Hoar, J. Ham- 

mond Trumbull, Thomas C. Amory, and Nathan- 

1el B. Shurtleff? Verily, the world moves, not- 

withstanding such men as Emory Washburn and | 
Charles Deane stand at the brakes; and we can | 
only advise those who do not yet belong to that | 
‘*new school,” who still look back -at the Past | 
only through the reversed lenses which belittle | 
the facts on which their eyes rest, to *‘ keep off | 
‘“*the track when the bell rings,” because, as | 
surely as there is a God and as surely as that God | 
is Truth, those will suffer who shall seek to | 
obstruct the progress of the Truth, by any such 
puny obstacles as those which Bigotry and Ignor- 
ance can interpese. 

The Report of the Council, from Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s pen, isa paper of the highest impor- 
tance to all who would know more than they | 
know, now, of the structure, offices, and govern- | 
ment of towns and other municipalities, and of | 
the proper relations of Town and State-—of “ the | 
‘*People,” as we, in New York, understand that 
term, and ‘*the people,” as they, in Massachu- | 
setts, differently understand it. I€ will interest, | 
too, all who would know more of whet ‘ sover- | 
**eignty” is, and where it rests ; and, disloyal as | 
it may seem to some, it does not recognize ‘‘ the 
‘*Government” as sovereign, whether that Gov- 
ernment is State or Federal. As we said before : 
‘* Verily, the world moves.” 

The Treasurer’s Report shows invested monics 
on hand to the amount of seventy-two thousand 
dollars, and the Society at peace with all man- 
kind. 

The Librarian’s Report discusses, elaborately, 
the progress of the ethnological investigations 
of the day, comparing the result of those of the 
Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg with that, years 
ago, of Professor Rafinesque’s long-continued 
labors and that, still later, of Colonel Juan Gal- 
indo’s enquiries in Central America. Mr. Haven 
evidently sympathizes, to some extent, at least, 
with those who imagine they can see in the 
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fragments which Time has spared and in other 
circumstances, the evidence of the existence, if 
not the history, of various ‘‘ pre-historic” races, 
older even than those which Mr. De Costa 
wrote of, when last he wrote of the Northmen 
and Massachusetts Bay ; and we congratulate ou: 
brethren, in modern ‘‘ Lantern-land,” that so 
much promise attends the investigations of those 
who are thus straining their eyes, in their efforts 
to read what has, long since, been hidden, never 
to be restored. We rejoice at their promised 
success, we say, because we hope that, before 
long, our respected delvers into the sub-strata will 
ascend again, and ascertain and tell us just how 
much and how little of more modern Massachu- 
setts history has been properly written, and just 
wherein and just how it may be usefully re-mod- 
elled. With such excellent qualifications, as we 
have seen, to make much out of little, in pre- 
historic history, these men of modern Massachu- 
setts will surely display unwonted ability in 
making bricks where the supply of straw is so 
much more abundant. 
The pamphlet is admirably printed. 


13.—American Journal of Numismatics, and Bulletin of 
American Numismatic and Archeological Societies. Vol 
V., Nos. 1. 2. 8. Boston: Boston Numismatic Society. 
Quarterly. [1870—'71.] Large octavo, pp. 1-72. Price $2 
per year. 

This is certainly one of the most elegant of 
periodicals; and, as far as we understand the 
subject, its contents, mainly numismatic in thei 
character, are such as to entitle it to a liberal 
support. 

CS” We want, of Vol. I. of this work, Nos. 2-6, 
10-12; of Vol. [L., No.1; of Vol. TIL, all ea 
capt No. 2; and of Vol. IV., Nos. 2, 3, 10, 12; 
and shall be glad if any of our readers can sup- 
ply us with any or all of them. 


C.—OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 
| I4—Anaual Report of the Adjutant General of th 
State of Michigan, for the years 1869-1870. Bv Authority 
Lansing: W. 8. George & Co., Printers to the State. 1471. 
Octavo, pp. 12. 





| 


What a contrast. there is between this Report 
and the three bulky volumes, with an aggregate 
| of over fifteen hundred pages, which were requir- 
led to tell us of Michigan’s doings, in 1865-6 

Verily, who shall say that that gallant State, at 
least, has not turned her sword into a plowshare 
and her spear into a pruning-hook ? 

There is no more capable officer in the Uniou, 
as his former Reports have shown, than General 
Robertson, the efficient Adjutant-general of Mich- 
igan ; and he has not allowed this Report to go 
before the world without his earnest protest 

| against which is evidently the undue indifference 
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| 
of the Legislature and inhabitents of that State 


to the military arm of her Government. His 
words have been fitly spoken ; and we commend 
them, not only to the inhabitants of Michigan, 
but to others, elsewhere, who are not less un- 
mindful of their duty and best interests. 


_ 15.— Wisconsin Legislature, 1871. Statisical List compris- 
ing the United States Government, XLIID Congress, and 
Wisconsin State Government, together with Biographical 
Sketches uf State Officers, Wisconsin U. 8. Senators, and 
Representatives in Congress, and Members of the Legisla- 
ture: al the State Census of 1870, by towns, cities, and 
villages. Madison, Wis.: Atwood & Culver, State Printers. 
1871. Duodecimo, pp. 68. 


This volume, so neatly printed, was publish- 
ed by order of the Senate; and the very full 
title-puge fairly describes its varied contents. 
The sketches of the various State Officers and 


Representatives—Congressional and Legislative— | 


will serve a good purpose, hereafter, to those 
who shall desire to know more of the great men 
of the West than will appear on the surface. 


D—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


1871. Rochester: James Vick. {1871} Octavo, pp. 96. 


A beautiful annual, issued by an enterpris- 


ing seedsman of Rochester, and containing nos | 


only a carefully-prepared catalogue, as carefully 


illustrated, but specific directions for the cul- | 


16.— Vick's Illustrated Catalogue and Floral Guide, for | 
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of Lee and Shepard, will bring pleasure into 
thousands of family-circles; and the joyous 
youngsters, little and big, will be made happy 
| by an examination of their pages. 

| We avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
| record our pleasure in looking over the various 
| issues of this house, mainly juveniles, as they 
come to hand, and in admiring their admirable 
fitness for the purposes for which they are 
respectively intended. Series after series, each 


adapted to a particular class of youngsters, are 
issued from its press; and we know no one 
who issues so ample a varity, and so well 
selected and arranged, as they. 
All these volumes are handsomely illustrated, 
well-printed, and beautifully bound, making 
them particularly appropriate for presents. 


| 1%— The Social Stage: Coiginet Dramas, Comedies, Bur- 
ieounes. and Entertainments for Home Recreation , Schools, 
| and Public Exhibitions. By George M. Baker. 

| Lee & Shepard. 1871. Duodecimo, pp. 281. 

A volume containing a series of plays adapted 
| for the special use of amateurs, for the purpose 
| of home recreation and school exhibitions. 

Such a series of dialogues will be found very 
useful to those who seek amusement in such en- 
| tertainments. 

The volume is a very neat one, from the Uni- 
versity Press. 


Boston: 


tivation of the plants, and other information | 


of great interest to both the amateur and the | 


professional, horticulturist. 

Mr. Vick has certainly displayed great taste, 
as a book-maker, at the same time that he has 
displayed great enterprise, as a seedman and 
florist. 


om nar Roberts Series. Charley and Eva Roberts’ 
house in the West. By (Miss L. M. Thurston.) Tiustrat- 
ed. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1871. Duodecimo, pp. 285. 
Price $1.00 

Helping-hand Series. The Little Maid of Oxbow. 
ee. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1871. 
imo, pp. 207. Price $1.00 


Rosa Abbott Stories. The Pinks and Blues; or, the Or- 


a Asylum. By Rosa Abbott. Illustrated. Boston : 
e & Shepard. 1871. Duodecimo, pp. 214. Price $1. 


Letters Everywhere. Stories aud Rhymes for Cnildren. 
With Twenty-eight illustrations by Theophile Schuler, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1871. Dnodecimo, pp. 228, 

The Proverb Series. Actions speak louder than Words. 
By Kate J. Neeley. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1871. Dno- 
decimo, pp. 238, Price $1. 


By 
Duodec- 


A Wrong Confessed is half re- 
dresssed. By Mrs. Bradley. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1871. Duodecimo, pp. 252. Price $1. 

One good term deserves anoth- 

By Kate J. Neiley. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1871. 
Duodecimo, pp. 178. Price $1. 
(The * B. O. W. C.” Series.) The Boys of Grand Pré 
Schooi. By the author of ‘‘ B. 0. W. C.” etc. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 1871. Duodecimo, pp. 348. 


This collection of juveniles, from the press 


19.—Why and How. Why the Chinese emigrate and the 
means they adopt for the purpose of reaching America. 
With sketches of travel, amusing incidents, social customs, 
| &c, By Russell H. Conwell. ith illustrations by Ham- 
matt Billings. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1871. Duodeci- 
mo, pp. 288. 

The character of this work will be seen in 
its title-page. It relates to the purposes and the 
manner of the Chinese emigration to America, 
which are told in a pleasant style, without exag- 
geration; and the volume is calculated to be 
very useful to all who are examining this grow- 
ing political and social question. 

{t is very well printed and its illustrations are 
neat and appropriate. 


20.—Shakespeare’s Comedy of The Merchant of Venice. 
Edited, with Notes, by William J. Rolfe, A M. With En- 
gravings. New York; Harper & Bros. 1871. Square 16 
mo. pp. 168. 

Shakespeare, edited, for school and home 
reading, as the Greek and Latin classics are 
edited, is really something new; but while we 
are free to admit that the Roman and Grecian 
literatures are no better adapted for such pur- 
poses than this, if as well, we are hardly inclin- 
ed to think that Shakespeare will make much 
| of a school-book, 

Nevertheless this little book is a very dainty 
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little affair, both in its typography and in its 


illustrations; and, throwing the schools out of 
the question, it will be very welcome to all 
who desire to read The Merchant of 
because of the convenience of its size and the 
beauty of its typography. 


dorfii. New York: Harper & Bros. 1871. 
#40. Price 75 cents, 


A cheap and ‘accurate pocket edition of 


Sophocles, very handsomely printed and very | 


convenient for every-day use. 
It is one of a series of such texts; and will 
be found very useful to students. 


22.—A Smaller Scripture piletory. In three parts: Old 
Testament; Connection of Old and New Teetaments; New 
Testament History to A.D. 70. Edited by William Smith, 
D.C.L., LL.D. _Olustated by engravings on Wood. New 
York: Harper & Bros, 1871. 16 mo., pp. 875, Price $1.00. 

This convenient little volume, one of a ser- 
ies of such Smaller Histories, is designed to 
supply a condensed Manual of Scripture Histo- 
ry, tor Schools and Families. It presents the 
entire subject in one volume and, although 
brief, it is, nevertheless, as complete as is ordin- 
arily desired, for reference or general reading. 

These Hand-books are wonderfully labor- 
saving in their eharacter, since they supply all 
the information which is ordinarily required ; 
and they do this, generally, without aiming to 
supercede the standards. Indeed, the little 
volume before us is intended as a mere accom- 
paniment of the Scriptures, not as a substitute 
for them; and, in that character, it will be 
exceedingly useful to those for whose use it has 
been written. 


23.—Our Girls. By Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. New York: 
Harper and Bros, 1871. Duodecimo, pp. 383. 

In many respects, this is a very interesting 
and very useful book, notwithstanding its 
interludes on various less welcome subjects. 

What kinds of Shoes and Boots the Girls shall 
wear, how those girls shall walk, what tortures 
they shall avoid, what work they shall do, 
how they shall be required to practise music, 
how to dance, what they shall eat and drink, 
etc., are subjects which every parent should 
consider, in connection with his girls; and, no 
matter by whom it may be given, any advice 
which can be offered which shall lessen the 
general ill-health, improve the physique, and 
increase the usefulness of “ our girls,” should 
find a hearty welcome. 

The volume is a very handsome one, both in 
its typography and binding. 


Venice, | 
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24.—The Blockade of Phalsburg: an episode of the end 
of the Empire. Translated from the French of Erckmann- 
Chatrian. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1871. Duo- 
decimo, pp. 308, 

Another of those life-like stories of the wars 
of the French Empire which have made the 


| joint productions of the pens of the two 
| Frenchmen so widely known and as widely 
a ; tetent Tun. | Welcome. 

21.—Sophocles ex_novissima recensione Guilielmi Din- | 
18 mo. pp. iv., | 


25.—History of Louis XIV. 
With Illustrations. New York: 
Duodecimo, pp. 410. Price $1.20. 

The series of which this is the last issue is 
so widely and so favorably known that we need 
not enlarge on this addition to its number. 

It is well-written, neatly printed, and 
neatly bound. 


» John 8. C. Abbott. 
arper & Bros. 1871. 


as 


26.—Maine State Year Book, and Annual Register for the 

year 1871. Compiled by Edmund 8. Hoyt, Contains the 
usual Calender Matter; a Pages; Historical Summary 
of the State; Vote for President, 1868; for Governor for 
1868 and 1869, and also since the formation of the State: 
Senators for 1869; List of past officers of the State; Rights 
and Qualifications of Voters; Conditions of Eligibility 
to Office; Ratable Polls; Population and Valuation of 
Towns; Lists of Courts, Banks, Newspapers, Postmasters, 
Selectmen, Town-clerks, Clergymen, Physicians, Dentists, 
Lawyers, Notaries, Sheriffs, Justices, Merchants, Manufac- 
turers, etc.; Stamp Duties; Postage Rates; Revenue Offi- 
cers; U.S, Statistics; etc. Portland; Hoyt, Fogg, & Breed, 
Sine anno, [1870.) 16 mo. pp. 411. Price (in paper) 50 cents ; 
(the same} with map of Maine, 90 cents; and in boards, 
with map, $1.25. 


While Maine was a dependency of Mas- 
snchusetts, her statistics were necessarily includ- 
ed in the Annual Registers of that State; but 
the change of affairs, in the establishment of 
the independence of the District, terminated 
that commingling of the records of the two 
communities. In 1820, a new Annual Register 
was published ; and, year by year, with few if 
any exceptions, until about 1843, the little an- 
nual presented the statistics of the young Com- 
monwealth to all who desired to know of them 
—sometimes, we have reason to believe, rivals 
for the patronage of the world jostled each 
other in the market. 

From some unexplained cause, probably be- 
cause it was an unprofitable enterprize, the use- 
ful little publication seems to have been dis- 
continued about the year 1843; and, not until 
1855 were the statistics of Maine again consid- 
ered entitled toa registry. In that year, an 
adventurous Bostonian renewed the attempt; 
but, with the publication for 1856, the experi- 
ment appears to have been discontinued, a 
second time. 

In 1840, Hoyt, Fogg, and Breed, of Portland, 
renewed the attempt, and established the little 
annual a third time; and our lamented friend, 
Judge Willis, assisted them, in the preparation 
of the work for the press. One of the best of 
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the class of Annual Registers was the result ; | 
and Maine was again placed in line with her 
sister States of New England, in the enjoyment 
of what is one of the economical luxuries 
which are peculiar to that section of the Union. 

We do not know how well the work was sus- 
tained, in 1870; but the same firm, early in 
1871,increased the obligations of the inhabi- 
tants of Maine to its enterprize, by issuing the 
volume which is before us, a synopsis of the 
contents of which is presented in its title-page, 
which appears at the head of this notice. 

To every resident of Maine, this little volume 
is an actual every-day necessity, which cannot 
reasonably be dispensed with; and every 
one, elsewhere, who desires to keep a record of 
Maine, as she is, in 1871, will be equally anxi- 
ous to obtain it. Especially important to the 
close student of American history and to those. 
whose duty it is, as Librarians, to collect and 
preserve the material which students need for 
their work, will it be to preserve copies of those 
little Annuals; and to the attention of all such 
this subject is presented. 


27.— The New HampshiveAnnual Register, Farmers Al 
manac and Business Directory for 1871. Claremont, N. 
H.: Claremont Manufacturing Co. (1871.] 18 mo., pp. 170. 


From an early period, before the War of the 


Revolution, New Hampshire’s local statistics | 


were subjects of occasional, if not annual regis- 
try; an«, from 1787,or thereabouts, that Register, 
under «lifferent titles and conducted by differ- 
ent hands, has been issued with tolerable, if not 
perfect, regularity—our own series of the work 
being very nearly perfect as far back as 1814, 
with scattering specimens as far back as 1795. 

The volume before us contains all the varied 
information concerning both the State, as such, 
and each of the Towns, separately, which these 
Annuals are wont to contain; and there seems 
to be very little information ‘to be desired, 
concerning New Hampshire, which is not to be 
found in it. Indeed, if we except a brief de- | 
scription and historical notice of the State and 
of each Town, at the head Of the statistics of 
the State and of the Towns, respectively, and | 
an Index of the several Towns, to facilitate the | 
search of those who shall look for them, we | 
see no room for particular improvement in the 
contents of the work. May not these additions 
be made in the future issues of the series, for the | 
benefit of those whose time is too valuable to 
be expended in labor which may thus be 
spared ? 


What we have said of the importance of this 
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search for the back numbers of these little an- 
nua!s than for those of almost every other work ; 
and our labor is not yet finished. 


28.— Walton’s Vermont Register, Farmers’ Almanac, and 
Business Directory for 1871. Claremont, N. H.: The 
Claremont Manufacturing Company. [1871.] 18mo. pp. 156 

This annual has regularly appeared, year 
by year, since 1818; and the volume before us 
is the fifty-fourth of the series—with here and 
there an exception, we possess the various vol- 
umes from 1820 until the present time. 

The contents of this volume are precisely 
the same, respecting the State and the several 
towns of Vermont, as are those of the Registers 
of Maine and New Hampshire, already noticed, 
concerning those States and the several towns 
therein; and what we have said of the great 
importance of those, to the residents of those 
States, respectively, and ol the improvements 
of which that of New Hampshire is susceptible 
is also quite as applicable to this— it is a most 
useful little volume, both within and without 
Vermont, now and for all time, and is worthy 
of and ought to enjoy an extended support; 
but it is as susceptible of improvement as that 
of New Hampsnire is, and in the same manner. 
We earnestly hope the excellent publishers wil! 
bear this suggestion in mind, and follow it, in 
their future issues of the series. 


29— The Evening Journal Almanac, 1871, 8. C. Hutchins, 
Compiler. [Abany: Weed, Parsons, & Co. 1871.) Duodec- 
imo, pp. 168. 

This is one of those Almanacs which serve, 
in New York, for the Annual egisters which 
New England produces, vear by year; and it is 
crowded with statistics of the State and the 
United States: the election-returns of all the 
States in the Union, by towns, in 1868, ‘69, and 
“70, and those of New York, for the same year, 
by Election Districts ; etc. being exceedingly ser- 
vicable to all who are interested in political 


| matters. 


Wedo not know when this series of Alman- 
acs commenced ; but it isa very valuable one 
and is richly worthy of preservation. 


30.—The Michigan Almanac, 1871. 


Detroit: Advertiser 
and Tribune Company. [1871.] 


Duodecimo, pp. 86. 

This is a valuable collection of statistics 
relating to the State of Michigan. It is not as 
complete, in its various parts, as some of those 
are which are devoted to the statistics of States 
farther eastward; but it is, nevertheless, a little: 
volume which will be very useful to every one. 





class of books, while noticing the Register for 
Maine, we repeat, in connection with this—we 
have expended more time and labor in our | 


who is interested in the present of Michigan. 





